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VirGi NIA’S policy on school floors has borne 
fruit in long-life floors and low-cost maintenance 
in its schools. 

Raymond V. Long, State Director School Build- 
ings, says this: 

“It has always been the policy of this office to 
specify for Gymnasium use, and in most instances 
classroom use, Hard Maple Flooring as manufac- 
tured by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, or its equivalent. 

“We require that the flooring be graded as to 
quality and back-cut with the Association’s sym- 
bol MFMA in order that the owner as well as 


ourselves may be assured of always receiving the 





* 
Iustrated, the Randolph Henry 
High School at Charlotte Court 
House, Virginia, with its gymna- 
stum, floored with MFMA Maple. 


The Commonwealth of Virginia 
Makes Sure of Highest Quality 
School Flooring 


high quality of maple flooring that we expect. 
“We might add that the MFMA flooring has 


always stood up to our expectations through our 


continued use of the past fifteen years.” 

MFMA (trademarked) Maple aftords everything 
a school wants in floors— warm dry comfort, 
sanitation, resilience, combined with remarkable 
long lite, easy cleaning and inexpensive mainte- 
nance. MFMA Maple is guaranteed all Northern 
Hard Maple— Maple at its toughest best. For schools, 
it has no equal. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11 88. Write for photographic 
folder, and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MF MA Maple 
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: WHAT ABOUT VACATION TIME? 

™ The month of June is here, and with it has 
come the end of the school year. The vacation 

29 | months are before us; the school plant is shut 

32 | down and deserted. The pupils are away for rest 

33 | and recreation; the teachers may take summer 

36 | journeys, attend summer school, or go fishing. 

But, how about the school-board member and 

38 the superintendent of schools? If they take vaca- 

41 | tions, these will be short ones. Someone must 

43 stay on the job during the summer months. The 

as | school plant must not be neglected. In fact, there 

45 | is much to be done to get the school buildings 
ready for the fall opening. 

7 Here are certainly many items of repair work. 


| The school plant must be gone over inside and 
48 | outside. There are needs for inspecting and over- 


49 hauling the heating system, the plumbing, and the 

50 lighting, and for a general cleaning up of the 

52 premises. Supplies and equipment must be bought 

and distributed. 

; The dangers to safety and sanitation must be 

58 corrected. The hazards must be discovered and 
eliminated. Cleanliness essential to the health of 
the pupils and teachers must be sought in repaint- 

54 ing and refinishing classrooms. Bright and attrac- 

34 tive school premises make tor contented, happy 

4 pupils. 

a Thus, the vacation months are not idle months. 
In the field of school administration they are 
months of renovation and rehabilitation in order 

74 that the schools may render a full measure of 

iS service. 

78 | 

re William George Bruce, Editor 
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G-E MAZDA F LAMPS make possible higher levels 
of lighting and are comfortably cool. They are 
recommended for use only with equipment pro- 
viding good power factor and using certified bal- 
lasts and starters. 





THIS TAG identifies Fleur-O-Lier fixtures, made 
by over 40 experienced manufacturers. G.E. does 
not make such lighting units but is glad to recom- 
mend certified luminaires that provide good 
power factor, such as Fleur-O-Liers. 
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ARK days or bright, students 1n this 
D classroom in the Caledonia Grade 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio, work 
comfortably in any part of the room 
under new high levels of fluorescent 
lighting. In this experimental installa- 
tion, continuous rows of G-E MAZDA F 
(fluorescent) lamps are mounted in 
special reflectors, spaced about three 
feet apart. The result: av average general 
illumination of about 50 footcandles that 
helps students see faster, and do better 
work with less eyestrain and less fatigue. 


School libraries, laboratories, sewing, 
and manual training rooms, offices, and 
classrooms can now be _ successfully 
lighted with this modern, efficient light 
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INMEW “UONDOOR DAWLIGENr”’ 


with G-E MAZDA “F’ FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
Speeds Seeing in East Cleveland School 








source. Fluorescent lighting makes it 
possible to provide a flood of cool, com- 
fortable light for easy seeing with lamps 
of relatively low wattage. 

Find out how you can get amazingly im- 
proved school lighting at relatively low 
cost. Ask your electric service company 
or your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor. 
The rapidly increasing use of this type 
of lighting has made greater produc- 
tion possible, and prices of G-E MAZDA 
F lamps and of certified luminaires are 
lower than ever before. 


Send today for a free copy of the new 
booklet, “Fluorescent Lamps and Light- 
ing.”’ Write to General Electric Co., 
Dpt. 166-AS-F, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MADE TO STAY 


BRIGHTER 


LONGER 
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The Teacher and the School 


Board Cooperate Herbert B. Mulford’ 


What is the nature of the contacts be- 
tween the schoolroom teacher and the 
school board? Are they dominated by an 
atmosphere of subservience and condescen- 
sion? Are they confined to infrequent op- 
portunities for some small committee rep- 
resenting a large body of teachers to 
appear before the board only when in 
formal session to explain their needs and 
aspirations? If so, do the board members 
construe these visits of the faculty repre- 
sentatives as the attempts of so many 
Oliver Twists to get more? Are acquaint- 
ances between board members and the 
faculty merely casual acquaintances? — 
Is this the situation, or do present prac- 
tices really approximate genuine demo- 
cratic teacher-board cooperation on com- 
mon school problems? What will real 
cooperation contribute to the enrichment 
of social background and the nurturing of 
civic mindedness of both board and 
teacher? 

In April there was a very fine conference 
of a suburban section of the Progressive 
Education Association at Northwestern 
University. The keynote of most of the 
major discussions was democracy in the 
schools for the sake of democratic citizen- 
ship training of the pupils. Important 
speakers struck interesting, if not almost 
alarming, notes of the need for greater 
and greater cooperation among the citi- 
zens of the country. Oddly enough, they 
were all practically silent on the part 
played in representative government by 
the school board. Casual, incidental refer- 
ence to the board was always made as 
if to some group of higher authority, auto- 
cratic in character, or at least aloof from 
the everyday affairs of the schools it served. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools, pointed out 
that many of the million superintendents 
and teachers of this country do not have 
sufficient social background to adequately 
meet the vastly complicated present prob- 
lems of democracy. There are surveys by 
Professor Lloyd A. Cook of Ohio State 
University on large samplings of teachers 
in that state which indicate that very few 
teachers in service are what might be 
termed ‘civic minded.” These dovetailing 
points of view seem to indicate the very 
great need for teachers to improve their 
own social background, and in this writer’s 
opinion this improvement is needed most 
in those fields which bring upon us as a 
nation the stigmata of being social, eco- 
nomic, and political “illiterates.”’ 

How may these deficiencies be best re- 
moved through training of those teachers 
now in service? Dr. Stoddard emphasized 
very pointedly the obligation of all teacher- 





1Chairman of the Educational Advisory Committee, 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 


training institutions to be alert to the ab- 
sence of adequate teacher social back- 
ground, and to see that as much of this 
background be supplied as possible. On 
the other hand, the writer has often 
fulminated on the obligation of teachers 
colleges to train all administrators to un- 
derstand the needs for in-training of 
school-board members. In many cases this 
board training is woefully lacking. It may 
seem paradoxical to raise the point of 
training teachers in deficient social back- 
ground by the school board, but this is 
exactly the point to be made here. 

In repeating Dr. Stoddard’s contention, 
one does not intend to speak disparagingly 
of teachers any more than a board member 
expects to be taken seriously to task for 
not understanding many of the mysteries 
of classroom procedure and psychology or 
the professional patois termed by many 
educators “‘pedagese.’”’ The situation we 
confront is a fact and not a fiction. The 
question is whether there is a_ possible 
democratic process of cooperative contacts 
of boards and their teachers, by which 
much can be learned on both sides, but 
more particularly by teachers, in the way 
of democratic government. 


A Point Misunderstood 


The writer raised the point at one of the 
conferences in question and at once was 
wholly misunderstood. Well-known admin- 
istrators indicated that there were com- 
missions or committees of teachers in their 
schools, which thrashed out their needs 
and ideas, and then sent a subcommittee 
to the board, possibly upon invitation or 
by careful steering of the administrator, to 
tell of these needs. This is likely in some 
degree to be mere subservience, condescen- 
sion, or begging. It misses entirely the 
ideal of steady and continuing relationship 
as part of a cooperative and emphatically 
intelligent function. 

There are several obstacles in the way 
to a genial working relationship of board 
and faculty. The board and superintendent 
may be extremely busy, and they may not 
wish to work on many delicate matters 
before a gallery of observers. The teachers 
being very busy, may not be able to afford 
the time or they may not be sufficiently 
interested in board affairs that deal im- 
mediately with their personal problems to 
wish cooperation in any practical fashion. 
Many faculties have such a dread of school 
boards as such that it would be embarrass- 
ing for them to attend board meetings. 
But we must recall what has been said 
about teacher deficiencies in social knowl- 
edge and background. 

The writer was in some part responsible 
for a series of pleasant, informal, yet semi- 
official, meetings of a section of a school 
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board and some 140 members of a faculty 
of a secondary school, the purpose of 
which was essentially the “education of 
the school board.” The movement orig- 
inated with the board, but was heartily 
acceptable both to the administrator and 
all the faculty members. Groups were ar- 
ranged on a departmental basis. Meetings 
were held monthly. The largest groups did 
not exceed 30 persons. The superintendent 
was always present, but rarely spoke ex- 
cept when asked to do so. The head of the 
department in an informal manner served 
as chairman, described the principal goals 
of the department, and then all members, 
both of the department and the school 
board, participated in discussions. The 
school being one of the 30 secondary 
schools participating in the nation-wide 
eight-year experiment, there were many 
novel matters of interest to be discussed. 
At the end of this pleasant relationship, 
those members of the board who attended 
knew that they had met every member of 
the faculty, even if in some cases a per- 
sonal acquaintance had not been made. 
They knew the objectives of the school as 
they had never before known them. They 
could defend policies which had to be sup- 
ported. They knew the purpose for which 
they were levying taxes and spending the 
people’s money. It gave them greater faith 
in themselves and in the school they were 
trying to serve. One cannot speak for 
teacher reaction, not being a teacher. But 
the very fine relationship previously exist- 
ing must have been augmented. The teach- 
er turnover in this school is almost nil. 
Heartily as one can subscribe to such a 
procedure as part of a general and regular 
program for any school, it does not touch 
the more vital point being raised here. Is 
there anything the board members in 
board session can contribute directly to 
such teachers as are desirous of under- 
standing more about school government? 
Upon putting this question to a few teach- 
er friends one gets a somewhat negative 
response. “I am not teaching government 
just now,” can be the reply. Or almost 
habitually the reaction may concern pre- 
occupation with the teacher association 
legislative programs for teacher social se- 
curity. One college professor remarked 
that from the evidence it looked as if ac- 
tive school-board members had more civic 
interest in the schools than he did; and he 
was a high official in a teacher organization. 


Teachers Must Understand 


One may spin fine cobwebs on the dem- 
ocratic process as it functions daily in the 
life of the school, as between administra- 
tors and teachers and teachers and pupils. 
All this is to the good. But there are sev- 
eral matters not thus covered. A few years 
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after graduation, high school pupils will 
have the electoral franchise, and if teach- 
ers do not know representative govern- 
ment at firsthand, they cannot transmit 
a vibrant active democracy in that field 
to their pupils. Mounting taxation is rais- 
ing fears in the minds of the profession 
regarding high-pressure groups which may 
call for financial retrenchment in the pub- 
lic schools. Do the teachers, by and large, 
know anything of the taxing process and 
its impacts? Do they understand their own 
board’s immediate problems in delinquent 
tax bills, in the public reaction to seem- 
ingly excessive school budgets? Inciden- 
tally, could they, at certain critical times, 
impart such knowledge to the board 
itself ? 

After many years of observation, one is 
impressed by the vast number of cases in 
which faculties, both in their associational 
contacts and in the public relations reflect- 
ing them, are much more intrigued by the 
problems of the state, the nation, or 
Europe, Africa, and Asia than they are in 
the lessons to be learned in their own 
school-board sessions. Also the area of in- 
terest seems to be much more concerned 
with the sociological than either the eco- 
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nomic or political problems which may in 
fact lie at the bottom of the more personal 
social problems. Indeed, in state legisla- 
tive work one often finds teachers arrayed 
against the best interests of their own 
schools because they have heard much 
about abuses in some school area which 
to them is strange, and to which they have 
had no firsthand introduction. , 

All schools do not have enough variety 
in board problems to hold a live interest 
continuously even for board members. 
Teachers upon attending a board meeting 
when nothing spectacular occurs may be 
quite impatient and feel that time is being 
wasted. Too much of a good thing is sur- 
feit. The teacher is much more likely to 
be interested in taking pupils on a field 
trip to some industry or big business, or 
to the state or national capital, where the 
outward spectacle may seem to be, but 
actually may not be, more significant than 
the affairs of their own school legal au- 
thority in its routine operations. Even the 
teacher of social sciences is much more 
prone to send pupils to members of other 
political boards than to their own. And 
yet, the simplest, the most friendly, the 
nearest, the most effective means for in- 
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troducing themselves and pupils to those 
types of specific knowledge on which they 
all must vote are within their own daily 
place of business. 

The writer does not know whether there 
are school systems where teacher in-train- 
ing includes casual attendance at school- 
board meetings, or meetings of the other 
political authorities of the community. In 
one state the department of education ad- 
vised that all teachers, before certification, 
should have some education in school law 
and its procedure within the board, for 
the reason that more than 5000 letters a 
year on legal points were received by the 
department from members of the school 
system who should have known better. 
Further, the amount of assistance given 
by superintendents to school boards is so 
small that a doctoral study of rare cases 
of techniques with boards is now being 
made. It would seem that without gum- 
ming administrative board machinery, 
teachers could be supplied some of their 
missing social background pertaining di- 
rectly to school government by a sane 
program of conscious board-teacher rela- 
tionships extending over the years in 
perpetuity. 


The Organization and Administration 
of Maj Or Supervisory Services Emery Stoops, Ph.D.” 


During the decade, 1930 to 1940, econ- 
omy-minded boards of education seriously 
reduced the number and extent of super- 
visory services, especially at the secondary 
level. This reduction in services was in- 
terpreted by many classroom teachers as 
a revolt against the malpractice of some 
supervisors. Supervision in many school 
systems had become authoritarian and re- 
strictive rather than democratic and crea- 
tive. With serious reductions effected in 
supervisory services at the end of the 
1930-40 decade, the time was propitious 
for a re-evaluation of at least the major 
supervisory services. 

This investigation has been concerned 
with the organization and administration 
of three major supervisory services at the 
secondary level in 93 cities, each having 
100,000 population and over. The three 
major supervisory services have been de- 
fined as: (1) the stimulation of profes- 
sional teacher growth in service; (2) the 
development of curriculums and courses of 
study; and (3) the provision, selection, 
and utilization of materials of instruction. 
These three major supervisory services 
were derived by analysis of the classroom 
situation. In any organized education for 
students there must be: (1) a teacher; 
(2) a plan or curriculum; and (3) ma- 
terials of instruction with which the teacher 
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achieves her curriculum plans with stu- 
dents. The three major supervisory serv- 
ices, therefore, were not set up arbitrarily, 
but were discovered as being already in- 
herent needs in every teaching situation. 

The purposes of this investigation have 
been: (1) to survey current supervisory 
practices at the secondary level in cities 
of 100,000 population and over; (2) to 
evaluate the supervisory practices by 
means of mutual harmonization with au- 
thoritative literature; and (3) to recom- 
mend an effective plan for organizing and 
administering supervisory services in large 
city school systems. 


Procedure and Findings 


A questionnaire survey of supervisory 
practices was made in cities of 100,000 
population and over. As a means of secur- 
ing valid items for the check-list question- 
naire, a list of principles was evolved from 
the writings of 63 authors in the field of 
supervision who had been called upon to 
make major contributions to the yearbooks 
of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Data gathered by 
the questionnaire survey were appraised on 
a basis of the most authoritative recom- 
mendations in the literature of supervision. 
In turn the authoritative recommendations 
were also appraised in the light of evalu- 
ated, or tested current practices. Thus a 


process of mutual evaluation or the har- 
monizing of theory with practice was the 
means of appraisal used in this investiga- 
tion. In line with the harmonization of 
theory and practice, specific recommenda- 
tions have been made concerning the or- 
ganization and administration of supervi- 
sory services at the secondary level. 

Data gathered for this investigation re- 
vealed that some adaptation of line-and- 
staff organization was current in large city 
school systems, and that the co-ordination 
or combination of divisions of curriculum 
and divisions of supervision under a de- 
partment of instruction was prevalent. The 
weight of authoritative opinion supports 
such organization. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and vice-principals were classified 
in a large percentage of responses as 
executive or line officers while supervisors 
and curriculum workers were classified as 
advisory or staff officers. Both current 
practices and authorities indicated that 
such supervisory services as classroom 
visitation may be rendered by line officers 
at their convenience, but that staff officers 
should make visitations almost exclusively 
upon the call of teacher or principal. 
Furthermore, administrative rating, which 
should not be confused with diagnostic 
evaluation, should be done by line officers 
only. Consistent with these duties were 
the relationships of supervisory personnel. 
Current practices and authoritative opin- 
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ion pointed to the conclusion that respon- 
sibility should descend downward from the 
superintendent through the principal and 
vice-principal to the teacher, and that staff 
officers should be responsible to the super- 
intendent’s office only, while maintaining 
advisory relationships among themselves 
and with line officers. 


Helping Teachers Grow in Service 


In regard to the stimulation of profes- 
sional teacher growth in service, it was 
found that most large cities have continu- 
ous programs which encourage participa- 
tion by all certificated personnel. The 
following methods or devices were used to 
stimulate teacher improvement: bulletins, 
handbooks and other printed aids; addi- 
tional university course work, demonstra- 
tion teaching, observation of regular teach- 
ing, travel for professional growth, films 
of superior teaching methods, exhibits and 
museum materials, formulation of curric- 
ulum plans, selection of instructional 
materials, evaluation of instructional out- 
comes, research under direction of special- 
ists, workshops, self-rating charts, mem- 
bership in professional organizations, and 
formulation of administrative policy. These 
methods were used in varying degrees in 
the different cities and were variously rec- 
ommended by different experts in the field 
of supervision. More than three fourths of 
the cities reporting indicated that either 
professional or monetary rewards were 
offered to teachers as incentives for pro- 
fessional growth. 

In regard to the development of curric- 
ulums and courses of study it was found 
that both current practices and authorita- 
tive opinion emphasized the importance of 
continuous curriculum revision, the serv- 
ices of curriculum experts, adequate pub- 
licity, cooperative planning between school 
and community, utilization of research 
findings, participation by a large number 
of certificated employees, and continuous 
evaluation. Courses of study, it was found, 
should provide for a wide range of co- 
operatively selected experiences, individual 
differences, and the evaluation of student 
achievement. Courses of study should con- 
tain written objectives which reflect the 
philosophy of the school and should be flex- 
ible enough to meet changing conditions. 

In regard to the provision, selection, and 
utilization of materials of instruction, it 
was found that 68.7 per cent of the school 
systems provided free materials for all stu- 
dents. Selection was cooperatively made 
with some consideration of the results of 
research findings. Little use was made of 
scales for determining such qualities as 
usability and suitability as experts have 
recommended. A few cities furnished train- 
ing to teachers in effective use of materials 
of instruction while authorities recom- 
mended extension of the training. Almost 
all cities evaluated the instructional effec- 
tiveness of materials of instruction. 


Important Recommendations 


The following recommendations con- 
cerning supervisory organization and ad- 
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DeWitt S. Morgan 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


President-Elect, North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Superintendent Morgan has recently accepted an appoint- 
ment as president of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. He also holds the position 
of chairman of the Commission of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators which will edit the 1942 
yearbook of the association 

He is a former president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, and was formerly editor of the 
Council’s 1932 yearbook. He has also held positions of 
leadership in the Indiana Council on Education, the 
Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ Association, and 
many other civic and educational organizations. 

Mr. Morgan is the author of two books, a coauthor 
of two books, and the author of monographs and articles 
dealing with guidance, civics, and citizenship. He was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws by De 
Pauw University, in June, 1937. He has frequently 
lectured on phases of school administration and super- 
vision in a number of universities, and has taught in 
the summer sessions of Indiana University, the University 
of California, Teachers College, Columbia, and Ohio State 
University 





ministration have evolved from the har- 
monizing of authoritative opinion with 
current evaluated practices. As an out- 
growth of the harmonizing of theory with 
practice, it has been recommended: 


1. That the divisions of curriculum and su- 
pervision be combined into or co-ordinated un- 
der a department of instruction with some type 
of modification of line-and-staff organization. 

2. That superintendents, principals, and 
vice-principals be classified as executive or 
line officers and be assigned both administra- 
tive and supervisory duties. 

3. That supervisors and curriculum workers 
be classified as advisory or staf officers and 
be assigned supervisory (as distinguished 
from administrative) duties only. 

4. That line officers — superintendents, 
principals, and vice-principals — make class- 
room visits at their convenience while en- 
couraging visitation requests from teachers. 

5. That staff officers — supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers — make classroom visits pref- 
erably and almost exclusively upon the call 
of the teacher or principal. 

6. That administrative rating of teachers 
be done by Jine officers only. 

7. That line or executive officers be linked 
with responsibility relationships descending 
from the superintendent through the principal 
and vice-principal to the teacher. 

8. That staf officers have responsibility re- 
lationships with the superintendent only and 
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have advisory relationships with all other su- 
pervisory personnel. 


Professional Teacher Growth in Service 


9. That superintendents should formulate 
long-term plans for the continuous profes- 
sional growth of teachers in service and that 
the program for teacher growth should be con- 
tinuously evaluated by local personnel with 
occasional evaluation by outside personnel 

10. That the many methods or devices for 
in-service teacher training be employed in 
accordance with their degrees of value for 
specific situations. 

11. That an increasingly larger number of 
certificated personnel participate cooperatively 
in planning group conferences as a_ joint 
means of professional growth in service 

12. That both monetary and professional 
incentives be offered to promote and to re- 
ward professional teacher growth in service 


Curriculum and Course-of-Study 
Development 

13. That curriculum development should be 
headed by a director-specialist and should be 
continuous. 

14. That curriculum development should 
be preceded and accompanied by adequate 
publicity. 

15. That school personnel should cooperate 
with community and industrial groups for 
purposes of curriculum development 

16. That teachers should be released from 
regular duties with pay when assigned to inten- 
sive participation in curriculum development. 

17. That all certificated personnel partici- 
pate cooperatively to varying degrees in the 
development of curriculums and courses of 
study. 

18. That superintendents utilize to a greater 
extent in curriculum development the services 
of professor-consultants and representative 
laymen. 

19. That teacher and students be permitted, 
within limits, cooperatively and democratically 
to choose classroom activities. 

20. That new courses of study be preceded 
by research in student needs and be followed 
by an evaluation of student growth. 

21. That each course-of-study bulletin re- 
flect the basic philosophy of the school 
through written objectives and the suggestion 
of a wide range of student experiences from 
which teacher and students may choose. 

22. That course-of-study bulletins provide 
for individual student differences. 

23. That course-of-study bulletins suggest 
broadening experiences in cumulative, repeti- 
tive sequence. 

24. That course-of-study _ bulletins 
suggestions for utilization of 
experiences. 

25. That each course-of-study bulletin con- 
tain means of evaluating student experiences. 


make 
out-of-school 


Provision, Selection, and Utilization of 
Materials of Instruction 


26. That instructional materials and services 
(library privileges and the like) be provided 
free to all students 

27. That a wide variety of materials of 
instruction be cooperatively selected by all 
certificated personnel concerned with the in- 
structional program. 

28. That research findings and cooperatively 
formulated standards guide the selection of 
instructional materials. 

29. That adequate training be provided for 
teachers to improve the instructional effec- 
tiveness of teaching aids. 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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KBPS is centrally housed in the Benson Polytechnic School. 


Portland Schools Are on the Air 


Radio as an educational medium is 
rapidly becoming recognized and utilized 
in school systems throughout the country. 

Psychologists long have suggested that 
the more avenues used to approach the 
mind of the child the stronger the mental 
image and consequently the more effective 
the learning. Schools no longer are satis- 
fied to use only the eye on the open text- 
but to that particular method they 
have added visual educational aids, prac- 
tical participational experiences, and now 
the radio. Although the field of educa- 
tional radio is young, it is assuming an 
importance and demanding an attention 
that is resulting in splendid programs in 
many sections of the country. 

In line with this trend in new and pro- 
gressive educational procedures the public 
schools of Portland, Oreg., set up in Sep- 
tember, 1939, under a public relations 
budget, a radio project extending from the 
elementary through the secondary levels 
of the school system with two main objec- 
tives: to provide a means by which the 
activities, projects, and purposes of the 
school system may be known to the pub- 
lic by acquaintance with the work being 
done in the schools, and to give instruction 
in the fundamentals of radio expression 


book, 


and technique with the accompanying 
valuable training in diction, expression, 
concentration, and self-confidence. The 


project is built around the Portland Pub- 
lic School’s Station, KBPS, the only west- 
ern school-board-owned station on the con- 
ventional broadcast band. There are only 
two stations of this kind in the nation. 

At the inauguration of the project a 
director was appointed whose office is to 


Director of Radio, Portland, Oreg 


Hazel Kenyon’ 


operate the station from the program- 
planning standpoint, to give radio instruc- 
tion to the schools, to help plan programs, 
to aid in selecting and editing program 
materials, to give rehearsals, to supervise 
air shows, and to assist in any way passible 
in providing an active and efficient radio 
program in the schools. 

KBPS is on the air four hours daily 
each school day and shares time with a 
local commercial station. Its 100-watt 
power gives good coverage of the city and 
a considerable area surrounding it. An in- 
crease to 250 watts has been applied for 
and is soon expected. 

The technical operation of the station 
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Children from 


the Grades Broadcast without Fear or Selfconsciousness 


is handled entirely by students from the 
technical radio classes of Benson Poly- 
technic High School, one of the large tech- 
nical schools of the country, and where 
the transmitter, tower, and all technical 
equipment, together with the studios, are 
located. An adult licensed engineer super- 
vises the activities and duties of these 
technical students who serve as operators 
and studio technicians. Only licensed stu- 
lents are used on transmitter operation. 


Studio and Staff 
A main stucio 16 by 33 feet with four 
microphone a light signal system, 
telephonic cunnections with transmitter, a 





(a Fourth- 


Grade Class, Beach School, in action). 
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The “Dutch Uncle” Opening Broadcast (left to right): Robert The 
Franklin, student; Hazel Kenyon, director; J. W. Edwards, The 
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assistant superintendent; Mac Wilkins, Dutch Uncle. 


grand piano, control booth facilities, an 
adjoining room usable for second-studio 
purposes, an office, files, and a sound 
equipment room comprise the present phys- 
ical setup; but a recent $4,500 appropria- 
tion on the part of the board of education 
has been made to enlarge and improve the 
technical and studio facilities. 

The announcing staff of KBPS is com- 
posed entirely of boys (in the same in- 
stances girls) drawn from the nine high 
schools of the city by competitive audi- 
tions which are given once a term. This 
group of some 20 to 25 students meets 
regularly for a weekly two-hour announc- 
er’s class at which time the director 
analyzes and criticizes past performances, 
instructs on coming broadcasts, and dis- 
cusses problems common to the entire 
staff. Announcers are given the oppor- 
tunity also to aid the director in produc- 
tion problems of broadcasts as a part of 
their studio duties and training. Students 
of this group who have special abilities in 
the radio field are given additional oppor- 
tunity for training and experience in these 
several fields which include newscasting, 
news commentary, sportscasting, drama, 
etc. Encouragement and help is given like- 
wise in radio music to those interested in 
this new and increasingly important field. 
Thus, a rather rounded training is offered, 
and, considering the brief time that the 
project has been in progress, a gratifying 
number of these students from the tech- 
nical and program sides have been placed 
in positions in commercial radio. 

Programs originate both in the schools 
and in the community thus placing the 
project in the public service as well as the 
educational category. About 75 per cent 
of the program output is either school or 
station-staff produced. 

Programs originating in the schools have, 
as mentioned above, as their purpose the 
interpretation, through radio, to the public 
of the work of the schools and the train- 
ing in radio techniques. 


Community programs have largely, as 
their purposes, adult education and civic 
improvement. A definite effort is made, on 
the part of the station, to give time to any 
worthy activity being carried on in the 
community as a part of the public service 
aim of the radio project. 


A Day’s Schedule 
A representative day’s schedule will 
serve to better illustrate the program con- 
tent of the station: 


11:00 KBPS Sportscast (sports of schools and 
community). 
11:15 Jeff Hi Latin Club (motivation of Latin 
study — Jefferson High School). 
11:30 P.T.A. Radio Study Club (adult edu 
cation). 
12:00 Intermediate 
grades 4-7). 
12:30 Portland Philharmonic Orchestra _ (in- 
formation and appreciation of coming 
concerts). 
12:45 What’s Going On? (news of school and 
community). 
5 Basketball (high school games). 
5 Radio Code Instruction (Morse code for 
amateur operators). 
4:45 Afternoon Concert (recorded music of the 
classic composers). 


Division (projects from 


Special events of the schools are broad- 
cast including sports, important visits of 
distinguished people, interviews with stu- 
dents and faculty, with recipients of special 
awards and honors, and programs advertis- 
ing special school or community activities. 
Recently, when NBC’s celebrated Ted 
Malone visited Portland, he gave a special 
quarter-hour program to the schools over 
KBPS. Mayor Earl Riley gave one of his 
first interviews after his inauguration to 
the office of Mayor to the school children 
of Portland via the school station. Super- 
intendent Ralph E. Dugdale gave the 
opening message over KBPS in a series 
of weekly broadcasts featuring personal- 
ities of the schools in discussions on spe- 
cial phases of instruction given by the 
Portland school system. 

As yet the program plans have included, 


students are 
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Grant Dramateurs broadcasting scenes from Hamlet. 


members of English Classes, Grant 


High School. 


proportionately, a small number of broad- 
casts to the schools. A transcribed histori- 
cal series, a health department series, a 
music series, a civics series, a safety edu- 
cation series, and the Latin Club series, 
with frequent single programs, are carried 
to the schools; but with the improvement 
of receiving facilities in the individual 
schools, an ampler budget for transcrip- 
tion and talent costs, and a general growth 
in the radio project, more broadcasting 
from the school station to the schools is 
planned. 


Important Phases of Program 


General interest and stimulation of radio 
activity in the schools are encouraged by 
the project in the form of bulletins which 
go out periodically from the director's 
office listing and calling special attention 
to the educational programs being carried 
by the local commercial stations and net- 
works. Special materials, bulletins, manu- 
als, etc., are obtained directly from the 
networks and are available to the schools 
in the office of the director. A large library 
of scripts, catalogs, and other materials of 
various kinds are kept on hand for the 
schools’ radio workshops, and the appoint- 
ment of radio directors is being encouraged 
in the various schools to get under way 
and advance radio activities in their par- 
ticular schools. Each term since the inau- 
guration of the project, one or more classes 
of radio have been put into the curriculum, 
and it is logical to expect this progress to 
continue. The Portland system now has 
regular radio classes in three of the high 
schools, one radio appreciation class, reg- 
ular series of broadcasts from four high 
schools, and radio instruction in form of 
extracurricular activity or actual class in- 
struction in five of the elementary schools. 
This does not, of course, take into account 
single or one-time programs from nearly 
all of the schools at least once during the 
year. 

One of the important phases of edu- 
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cational radio into which the _ project 
has gone, to a small degree at least, this 
year, is that of transcriptions. Just re- 
cently, the school district has purchased 
transcription equipment, and plans are be- 
ing made to record for study, library, and 
contest use some of the better things which 
are being done in the project. A transcrip- 
tion of one of the high school drama- 
department broadcasts was presented to 
the National Council of English Teachers 
meeting in Chicago in November, which 
received the distinction of being the most 
popular and most often requested record- 
ing among the 28 transcriptions submitted 
to the listening room set up at the Chicago 
conference. Since then disks have been 
sent to Ohio State University to The Na- 
tional Institute for Education by Radio for 
entrance in the Fifth American Exhibition 
of Recordings of Educational Radio 
Programs. 

For student productions, rehearsals are 
given in the school, materials provided, 
microphone instruction given, monitoring 
of each program given, and written criti- 
cism and instruction given following the 
program. Bulletins go to the schools tell- 
ing of station activity, calling attention to 
new and worth-while programs on _ local 
and network broadcasts, and giving help 
in any way possible to the project. 


Cooperation with Commercial 
Stations 


In addition to the activities on its own 
school station, Portland is carrying on a 
definite schedule of radio with local com- 
mercial stations. A regular daily series of 
broadcasts to the schools in the form of 
15-minute programs covering the fieids of 
music, nature study, geography, history, 
and current events, is arranged by a com- 
mittee from the faculty of the schools and 
members of the staff of Stations KGW 

KEX, and is presented over KEX. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Company’s 
School of the Air is sent to the schools by 





Miss Hazel Kenyon who directs the 
school broadcasts. 
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the local CBS station KOIN, covering the 
fields of music, literature, current national 
problems, American industries, and geog- 
raphy. As one of the new activities of the 
radio project this year, the Portland 
schools are providing each week on the 
Friday show, “This Living World,” a 
group of students who discuss in round- 
table or classroom fashion the broadcast 
issue; the students contributing, in this 
manner, a part of this program which is 
sent to the schools of the northwest area 

A very special endeavor of the project 
is the “Portland Dutch Uncles” program 
being given over station KOIN weekly, 
for a period of 28 weeks, Sundays at 9 p.m. 
This is an outgrowth and extension of 
Superintendent Ralph E. Dugdale’s “Dutch 
Uncles” vocational guidance program which 
has received national recognition. The 





The KBPS Transmitter is operated by 
a senior student of Radio Broadcasting. 


broadcast series features interviews by 
students of the high schools with leading 
business executives of Portland’s key in- 
dustries on the qualifications and methods 
necessary for Portland youths to secure 
positions in important industrial fields. 

A great amount of enthusiasm on the 
part of the principals, the teachers, the 
students, and the community has been 
manifested, and participation is growing 
by ieaps and bounds, until it is not un- 
usual to find, in one week, as many as 20 
studio programs scheduled. That is an 
average of four a day, and considering that 
KBPS is on the air but four hours daily, 
that is a most satisfactory response to the 
project. 

The first efforts in this new and chal- 
lenging project, have been to interest 
people of the schools and the community 
in the station, its purposes, aims, and 
possibilities; in short, to increase our 
listening audience, and with this approach, 
it has been necessary to move with rather 
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Ralph E. Dugdale 


Superintendent of Schoois 


large general strides, with details of defi- 
nite program content for maximum educa- 
tional results to follow later. However, the 
service of our station is dedicated to both 
schools and community; the project is 
attempting to give all possible help in 
radio expression and radio technique; to 
encourage more participation on the part 
of students, schools, and civic groups in 
radio broadcasting; to bring to the atten- 
tion of schools and encourage their hearing 
the things that are “best” in the field of 
radio; and, by carrying on a large corre- 
spondence with the Office of Education, 
N.E.A., the national networks, government 
agencies, and local agencies, to present, in 
as adequate a manner as possible, the 
trends, purposes, and activities of educa- 
tional radio throughout the country. 
This rather detailed report of the radio 
activities of the Portland public schools is 
submitted in the belief that only through 
the exchange of ideas and the pooling of 
experiences can a new medium of educa- 
tion be utilized to fullest efficiency. It is 
offered with the hope that it may be of 
some assistance to other communities 
using radio in their educational programs, 
in comparing ideas and checking proce- 
dures to the end that maximum benefits 
may result from the use of this new and 
important device — educational radio. 


* — 


IOWA SCHOOL SECRETARIES MEET 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Association of 
Public School Secretaries was held April 23, in 
Des Moines. President George W. Short, of 
Marshalltown, presided at the sessions. 

Mr. F. R. Moore opened the program with 
a talk on “Accounting Procedure for Defense 
Training.” A round-table conference on school 
accounting was held, with T. E. DeHart as chair- 
man. Miss N. C. Friedel, Burlington, followed 
with a report on the National Association Con- 
vention. Mr. H. C. Roberts, Sioux City, lowa, 
was the speaker at the noon luncheon. 

The afternoon session was opened with an ad- 
dress by Miss Jessie Parker, Des Moines. A 
round-table discussion, “Your Problem and 
Mine,” was led by George Short, Marshalltown. 




















The School-Board Member Looks at Statistics 


Any school-board member, superintend- 
ent, principal, or teacher who attempts to 
keep in touch with developments in the 
field of education, as revealed in current 
books, professional journals, and mono- 
graphs, will continually find himself com- 
ing in contact with statistical procedures. 
Since these procedures, and their results, 
are expressed in numerical form, and since 
many people are obsessed with a morbid 
fear of anything which even remotely re- 
sembles mathematics, there is a tendency 
among many readers to avoid the statis- 
tical part of educational writings and re- 
search. A recent questionnaire circulated 
by the present author among several 
groups of graduate students in the field 
of education — mostly teachers and school 
administrators — revealed the fact that a 
large proportion of them completely ig- 
nored the statistical treatment and espe- 
cially tables, and merely attempted to un- 
derstand the conclusions. If that is the 
practice among such a group, who are 
actively engaged in educational work, and 
in the advanced study of educational prob- 
lems, it is likely to be even more generally 
true among those teachers with a minimum 
of training, and especially among the lay- 
men who serve on boards of education. 

In most fields of mathematical study it 
has been the prevailing practice to insist 
that the student shall understand the der- 
ivation of all techniques, formulas, and 
procedures, as far as he proceeds in his 
study. In statistics, because of the in- 
tensely practical nature and purpose of 
the processes involved, there has been a 
tendency to emphasize, in many courses, 
the application rather than the derivation. 
In statistics, one may readily distinguish at 
least three levels of understanding. There 
are, first, those mathematical geniuses who 
discover and develop the statistical tech- 
niques required to obtain an answer to a 
specific type of question. Second, there 
are those who, with an extensive mathe- 
matical background, are able to follow the 
mathematical reasoning of the first group, 
and understand fully the derivation and 
use of the techniques. A third, and much 
larger group, comprises those who have 
been trained in the ordinary courses in 
educational statistics to carry out a partic- 
ular statistical procedure, to apply a par- 
ticular formula, and to interpret — often 
in a purely mechanical fashion — the re- 
sults so obtained. 

Beyond these three groups, it appears 
that there are a large number of teachers, 
and especially of laymen interested in edu- 
cation, who through lack of opportunity 
or inclination have failed to acquire the 
minimum of statistical techniques implied 
for the third group. Many of these, how- 
ever, should be able to read the articles 


1Professor of Education, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


R. L. C. Butsch, Ph.D.” 


employing _ statistical procedures, and 
should, at least, be able to understand the 
purpose and the results of the techniques 
employed. It is for the sake of this large 
group that the present discussion will at- 
tempt to explain something of the pur- 
poses and aims of the various statistical 
techniques and of the application of statis- 
tics to educational problems. The emphasis 
will be upon the interpretation of statis- 
tical treatment and statistical terminology, 
without a complete explanation of the pro- 
cedures or techniques. In other words, the 
attempt will be made to enable the reader 
to become an intelligent “consumer” of 
statistics, in so far as that can be done 
without asking him to become acquainted 
with the mathematics involved in carrying 
out statistical computation. The emphasis 
will be on the “Why is it done?” and: the 
“What does it mean?” rather than on the 
‘How is it obtained?” 


Why Bother About Statistics 

In the first place, it becomes desirable to 
indicate something of the purpose of statis- 
tical treatment, especially as applied to 
educational problems. In a word, and con- 
trary to the opinion of many laymen, the 
purpose of statistics is to clarify a mass 
of apparently unrelated information. Sta- 
tistics is a type of mathematical treatment 
made necessary in any field which deals 
with animate or living beings as distin- 
guished from inanimate objects and forces. 
In the physical sciences, it is possible to 
express relationships in the form of defi- 
nite mathematical formulas. For example, 
a given type of gas, at a given tempera- 
ture, will have a given volume which is 
related to the pressure to which it is sub- 
jected. This will always hold true for that 
particular kind of gas, no matter where it 
is found. The relationship can be expressed 
in the form of a simple equation, and one 
can be certain of the results in a given 
situation if only his mathematics be cor- 
rect. On the other hand, as soon as one 
deals with living beings, or groups, of liv- 
ing beings, or the reactions or effects or 
products of living beings, he is not on 
such firm mathematical ground. One grain 
of wheat is not precisely like every other 
grain of wheat; one chicken is not pre- 
cisely like every other chicken; and even 
more so, one child is not like every other 
child. 

The fundamental reason for the devel- 
opment of statistical procedures is to per- 
mit some sort of mathematical treatment 
of data observed in the animate group — 
that is, information observed concerning 
the measurable quantitative or qualitative 
characteristics, or the reactions, or effects, 
of any living beings. All sciences and ap- 
plied arts which deal with such living 
subject matter have made use of statistics 
— for example, biology, agriculture, med- 
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icine, the social sciences, psychology, edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, it is only by 
the application of statistics that such fields 
of knowledge can even aspire to become 
sciences. This does not mean that the ap- 
plication of a statistical technique auto- 
matically guarantees scientific analysis, or 
that the gathering of data and their statis- 
tical analysis constitute science. It only 
means that in many cases the discovery 
of scientific laws and principles will be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, until 
a mass of seemingly unrelated data have 
been brought to some sort of order, and 
their relationships clarified by the appli- 
cation of statistical procedures. 


Light on a Jumble of Figures 


One of the simplest operations related 
to statistical interpretation — and usually 
among the first to be applied, especially 
if a large amount of information has been 
gathered has as its purpose the dis- 
covering and making clear the nature of 
the distribution of the items. Suppose, for 
instance, the school board in a given com- 
munity is interested in knowing something 
about the variation in size of classes in 
the high school. Taking classes at random, 
or period by period, or teacher by teacher, 
might result in a list which started out as 
follows: 


22, 15, 29, 21, 12, 35, 31, 28, 27, 19 
24, 14, 10, 32, 33, 28, 29, 18, 17, 31 
30, 29, 22, 8, 27, 13, 15, 29, 33, 34 
15, 7, 12, 24, 26, 36, 34, 30, 26, 9 
Merely glancing at this list, or even 
examining it in some detail, gives nothing 
but a confused idea to the effect that 
there are some small, some moderate-sized, 
and some large classes. The entire list 
might be put in order from the smallest 
to the largest, an operation which would 
not be very complicated for the number 
of cases here involved. But, if information 
were obtained for many more teachers and 
classes, the difficulty of putting the num- 
bers in order would increase, and the use- 
fulness of the resulting list would decrease. 
Instead, it is customary to arrange the 
items of information on what is termed a 
“frequency distribution,’ which means 
merely a table indicating the frequency or 
the number of cases in particular groups. 
For example, if the data listed above 
were distributed by groups of 10 pupils, 
they would look as follows: 


No. of Pupils No. of Classes 


30-39 11 
20-29 15 
10-19 11 
0O- 9 3 
Total 40 


Even such a gross distribution as this 
throws some light on the situation. Thus, 
it is clear that there are very few classes 
of less than 10 pupils; and that there are 
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more classes of from 20 to 29 pupils than 
are found elsewhere in the table. It might 
be considered helpful to make a distribu- 
tion with small ranges in the groups of 
class intervals — for example, if only those 
classes with from 5 to 9 pupils were 
grouped together, and those with from 10 
to 14 pupils, etc., the table would look 
as follows: 


No. of Pupils 


35-39 
30-34 
25-29 1 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5- 9 


No. of Classes 


wounnovn 


Total 40 


This grouping has the advantage of 
making clear that there are only 2 classes 
of over 35 pupils; that there are none with 
less than 5; and that the most common 
sizes of class are those with between 25 
and 34 pupils. 


Telling the Story in a Picture 

One disadvantage of a frequency distri- 
bution (or a tabulation showing the group- 
ing of the data, as above) is that the 
identity of individual cases is lost. Thus, 
of the 10 classes with enrollments of from 
25 to 29 pupils, it is not clear from the 
table how many have 29, how many 28, 
etc. On the other hand, in most instances, 
it is more important to get some picture 
of the grouping than it is to know about 
each individual case. An advantage of the 
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Fig. 1. A typical dispersion chart. 


frequency distribution, or table grouping 
the data into various classifications, is that 
it makes possible a graphical representa- 
tion of the information. For instance, a 
graph of the above table, is shown in 
Figure 1. In this figure, each square rep- 
resents one class. Thus, above the space 
indicated as 5—9 pupils per class, there are 
three squares, which is interpreted as 
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meaning that there are three classes found 
in this size range. Above the space indi- 
cated as 25-29, there are 10 squares, rep- 
resenting 10 classes of that size, etc. 

Some readers can understand more 
readily if they see a picture such as shown 
in this graph. Others can grasp the situa- 
tion more quickly by looking at a fre- 
quency distribution, as in the table given 
above. Others may more readily compre- 
hend by reading the discussion, such as 
follows the table. A good piece of statis- 
tical research, intended for general read- 
ing, will provide the information in all 
these forms, in the hope that one or more 
may be intelligible to each individual who 
wishes to read and understand it. 

The only point which the casual reader 
of statistical material needs to keep in 
mind in connection with the tabular pres- 
entation of data is that this device is 
used to bring out certain relationships 
which would not be obvious from the un- 
grouped data. It is necessary whenever a 
large number of items of information have 
been obtained because the reader — or the 
writer, for that matter — could not keep 
in mind the essential facts about each item. 
For instance, it is difficult to recognize 
and think about, individually, even the 
40 items of information given above, until 
they are put in tabular form. And the 
more data or cases (in this instance, 
classes) the more important does this type 
of assistance to one’s thinking become. 

NOTE: Dr. Butsch will discuss further 


applications of statistical methods in the July 
Journal. — EDITOR. 


Pioneer School Board Practices 


Disclosed by Old Record waren m. davis 


Finding suitable investments for surplus 
funds was one problem which didn’t worry 
teachers of our great-grandfather’s day 
according to a record of an old school, 
recently rediscovered. The first year this 
school was in operation, 1830, it is re- 
corded that the teacher received $37.50 for 
his year’s work. This was for a term of 
three months, which means that the wage 
paid this early Ichabod Crane was $12.50 
per month. 

The school, Lane’s, in Wayne Township, 
Belmont County, Ohio, was founded in 
1830 and has been in operation continu- 
ously to the present. The record was dis- 
covered in a tool house on a neighboring 
farm some few years ago, and gives a 
complete history of the social changes of 
the formative period of our national life 
as reflected in a little out-of-the-way 
school district. 

At the time when the record was writ- 
ten, Ohio’s school system was set up in 
the form of independent districts, and 


‘Steubenville, Ohio 


during the 50 years of which the book 
is an almost complete picture, local boards 
of directors chosen from within the dis- 
trict were the supreme rulers of the school. 
These were chosen for three-year terms 
at annual meetings of the patrons of the 
district. 


Broken Windows Costly 

The trifling little expenditures which 
furnished all the book learning to the 
pioneer people of this area wouldn't make 
a sizable impression on the postage-stamp 
fund of most modern school offices, yet 
every penny was faithfully recorded down 
to the last quarter of a cent. Thus one of 
the first expenditures recorded was 61% 
cents for one pane of glass. Some say that 
boys are worse today than they once were, 
but the record of window-glass purchases 
at old Lane’s school doesn’t show it. They 
remained fairly constant during the 50 
years of the record, and we can imagine 
the joy in the heart of Cadwallader Foulke, 
clerk of the district during most of its 


first 40 years of existence when the price 
of glass dropped to 4 cents per “light” 
in 1854. 

The total income of the school for the 
first year of its existence was $63.47 and 
over half of this was paid to the teacher. 
One beauty of running a school at that 
time in our history was the fact that no 
fuel had to be provided. There seemed to 
be two qualifications for teachers of that 
day. One was the ability to make a goose- 
quill pen, the other the ability to cut fire- 
wood. A side light on the source of the 
money shows that most of it came from 
the treasury of “Section 16.” This is in 
accordance with the law which set aside 
Section 16 in each township for school 
purposes. Wayne Township still has a part 
of its “‘sixteen land.” 

School teaching as a profession seemed 
to be frowned upon in 1834 since the 


directors paid Theophilus Moredick only 
$8 a month that year for his services. Per- 
haps this was only a way of discouraging 
him since he had taught there the previous 
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year, a feat almost unheard of in Lane’s 
early history. If that was the idea, it 
didn’t work, because we see him the fol- 
lowing year back at the same old school- 
house with a salary increase of 41 cents 
per month. 

The next year the first evidence of the 
hand of outside authority appeared with 
this entry, “May 17, 1836, then paid 
Joseph Loper by him producing a sertify- 
cate from the exameners of teachers and 
an order from the Directors for three 
months teachen school in 1836, $28.50.” 
The good old days of championship spel- 
lers which we hear about apparently didn’t 
carry over to “deestrick clarks’ as one 
of them aptly described himself. 

In the following year they got around 
to taking a census of the pupils, and they 
“then paid John Milleson Destrick Clark 
for taking the numeration of forth des- 
trict of schools in Wain township in 1836 
by order of two Directors one dollar and 
a half.” 

By 1837 the salary schedule was back 
approximately to the point at which it 
started, and in 1841 the pay was advanced 
to the extravagant figure of $15 per month. 
Here we find the first evidence of an out- 
side source paying the teachers. In this 
case it was the township treasurer. This 
was, without doubt, taking government too 
far away from home. Times were bad the 
next year, or perhaps the previous year’s 
expenditures had strained the budget since 
the teacher during that year had part of 
his salary paid by the parents of the 
scholars. By 1846 they made this a little 
stronger and instructed the teacher that 
he was to do the collecting in the follow- 
ing terms: “Balance he is to collect off of 
those who sent to him.” 

The first school tax is mentioned the 
same year when the board decided that 
there should be ‘a Tax laid to finish the 
School house, and the Tax was Laid one 
fourth of A cent on the Dollar of the 
evaluation of the property of said Dis- 
trict.” The directors didn’t consider Ne- 
groes as condidates for schooling since in 
the census for 1850 the report was that 
“James Powell Acting as clerk in district 
No. 4 wayn township he took the Numera- 
tion of white youth which was 26 males 
and 23 females total 49 for witch he 
claims one Dollar.” 

It became customary to have two terms 
of school per year, one winter term of 
three months and a spring term of two 
months or less. The price paid to the 
teacher was usually higher for the winter 
term, perhaps because he had more wood 
to cut. Teacher salary was still the big 
item since all of the other expenses for 
the year 1851 amounted to $4.67%, and 
although the schoolhouse had to be re- 
paired the next year, the district was still 
solvent with $1.55 left in the treasury. 

Teacher salaries kept soaring and by 
1853 “The director Employed Edwin Crew 
to teach school 3 months at 20 dollars 
per month and he teachd 3 months 16 
days for 73 Dollas 33 1/3 cents and 65 
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Dollars public funds.” This was the year 
the directors made their unfortunate 
plunge into the business of selling school- 
books. They invested $5.27 in them and 
it wasn’t until four years later that they 
sold the last 92 cents worth and came out 
even with the world. 

Education became so decadent by 1855 
that it was necessary to buy coal. Accord- 
ingly E. Watters was paid 12% cents for 
putting a hinge on the stove door, and J. 
Hoopes was commissioned to furnish the 
winter supply of coal which he did for 
$4.70. This is the only instance where the 
coal was furnished by anyone other than 
one of the directors. Seemingly no one 
could be a director who didn’t have easy 
access to a coal mine, because every fu- 
ture coal contract stayed right within the 
board. Even old Cadwallader Foulke, the 
clerk, came in for his share. 


The Civil War 

Hygiene and health received their first 
attention in 1857 with 29 cents expended 
for a bucket and tin and 20 cents for a 
broom. The war talk of the times had its 
effect on Lane’s, and in 1858 the record 
of the annual meeting said that only a 
few of the qualified voters met to elect 
directors. Previous to this time the record 
had always stated that the qualified voters 
met to elect. This lack of educational in- 
terest continued until after the Civil War 
when in 1868 it reached such depths that 
only two of the citizens met and ‘there 
was no election for want of candidates.” 
Again outside authority had to step in 
and the township clerk appointed direc- 
tors. Old Cadwallader didn’t live this long, 
and the minutes were signed by his son 
in 1870. Even though the war brought a 
low in interest, one thing of value came 
at that time. The board started to pay 
for the chalk used, 8 cents being set aside 
for that purpose in 1862. There is no rec- 
ord of any of the battle of the Civil War 
in that part of Ohio, but during 1863 
there was a veritable epidemic of window 
breaking. Seventeen panes of glass were 
bought that year at a war price of 10 
cents per pane. Coal also was higher, cost- 
ting 13 cents per bushel, which, if you 
don’t live in southeastern Ohio means 
$3.25 per ton. 

“Boardin’ round” was such a_ well- 
established custom in all of the schools of 
this period that no mention is made of this 
except in exceptional cases where the direc- 
tors had to step in and pay someone’s 
share of the fee, as occurred occasionally 
in the record. By 1866 the teachers cer- 
tainly could have afforded to pay their 
own way on the luxury of $35 per month. 
No state examiner ever knit his brow over 
the work of Cadwallader Foulke or his 
successors, but these men had a way of 
checking. One long series of figures is 
peremptorily dismissed with a scrawled 
“Altogether wrong” written over the 
column. 

The first woman to teach in Lane’s 
school was Miss Mell Evans who was em- 
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ployed in 1874 for the summer session 
which had temporarily taken the place of 
the spring term, the winter term having 
been extended to four months. She suffered 
for her pioneering by being paid only a 
dollar a day, whereas the male plutocrat 
who taught winter school received almost 
double that amount of salary. 

In 1877 the first annual report of at- 
tendance was made. In a fine Spencerian 
hand the teacher, N. T. Smith, wrote the 
report which he said “is correct.” The 
next teacher also stated that he was cor- 
rect, and the following one certified to the 
correctness of his figures. However, educa- 
tion always on the decline again hit the 
toboggan and the next teacher merely 
said, “I think the above to be correct.” 
Educational low wasn’t reached though, 
until 1881 when the teacher said in sign- 
ing his report, “The above is supposed to 
be correct.” 


Pioneer Curriculum 


At that time the branches studied in- 
cluded Alphabet, Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Mental Arithmetic, Practical Arith- 
metic, Fourth Part Arithmetic, Algebra, 
English Grammar, Geography, and Orthog- 
raphy. The readers were all McGuffey, 
the mathematics department owed un- 
swerving loyalty to Ray, and. a Harvey’s 
Grammar was the only acceptable text in 
that area. 

In 1876 the schoolhouse finished by pub- 
lic taxation just 30 years previously was 
abandoned and a new structure was built 
at a total cost of $779. It is the present 
building. The seats cost $142 and were 
still in use a few years ago. They were of 
the “two in a seat” variety and there is 
no record as to the rustic romances which 
blossomed because of this feature. They 
might perhaps be popular even in our 
present-day high schools. 

A brief but fruitless attempt was made 
to place United States history in the cur- 
riculum of the school in 1878 when it was 
tried for a year, but only two scholars 
were interested and it does not appear 
again in the school record. There were no 
grades and each scholar merely took the 
subjects he desired or the ones for which 
he was prepared. 

The problem of the “dull normal” pupil 
has been receiving a great amount of at- 
tention in recent years, but in those days 
they had a sure cure for it. Their remedy 
was simple. Just have them take “Al- 
phabet” until they got too old to come to 
school. One family of six girls, ranging in 
age from 6 to 14 years, was all signed up 
for Alphabet and nothing else and for as 
many years as these girls appeared in the 
school record they dutifully took “Al- 
phabet.”” One of them finally did get into 
a spelling class. 

By 1880 the directors were taking their 
work seriously and an oath of office was 
administered, duly recorded, and signed. 
This oath reads, “You Samuel Thrall do 
solemnly swear that you will support the 
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Sound Policy in the Administration 
of Pupil Transportation jaan £. putterworth’ 


Because pupil transportation is a rela- 
tively new development and because some 
phases of it are very new indeed, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that those concerned 
in the theory or the practice of educa- 
tional administration give attention to the 
allocation of various responsibilities con- 
nected with it. All among us, except pos- 
sibly a few extremists, will admit that the 
administration of pupil transportation 
should involve participation by local, state 
and, where they exist, intermediate units. 
A few might claim that the whole prob- 
lem is a matter of such state-wide concern 
that the state itself should exercise most 
of the control. Others would take the op- 
posite extreme view. 

But how shall we decide as to where 
responsibility for any particular activity 
should be placed? In this paper I shall 
undertake: (1) to state a principle that 
may guide in dealing with our various 
problems of control; (2) to analyze cer- 
tain important problems in the administra- 
tion of pupil transportation for the pur- 
pose of finding factors that affect the 
application of the general principle; (3) to 
show where further data are needed be- 
fore decisions can be made as to how re- 
sponsibilities may be most wisely allocated. 


A Guiding Principle 

Professor Bobbitt, in studying the ad- 
ministrative setup in New York State in 
1920, made this basic generalization as re- 
gards the functions that should be per- 
formed by local, intermediate, or state 
administrative units. He says:* 

“What specifically are the things that 
can best be done by each level? The test 
in every case is: ability best to do the 
work. 

“The placement of the functions is not 
primarily a matter of pleasing the people 
or the officials of any of the administra- 
tive levels. It is simply and solely a matter 
of getting things rightly done with effec- 
tiveness and economy.” 

In an effort to interpret this general 
principle, the present writer, in 1926, 
stated the following: “Give to lesser units 
such responsibilities as they are likely to 
perform as well as or better than the 
higher units.”* He then suggested, as 
criteria for determining whether the state, 
for example, should assume responsibility 
for certain matters, the need for an un- 
biased judgment on the problem; for uni- 
formity of action; for cooperative action 
in a large area; for greater specialization 


Direc tor, 


School of Education, Cornell University 
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“Italics are author’s 
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ministration (New York The Macmillan Company 
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of function; for an unusual type of train- 
ing and ability; and for economy in ren- 
dering services. The implications of these 
principles will be obvious and need not be 
discussed here. 

Neither of these statements nor both 
together can be used as a formula in de- 
termining who in the administrative setup 
should handle this or that problem in 
transportation. Ability to do the work is 
dependent upon many factors, most of 
which are more or less closely related to 
the size of the local or the intermediate 
school district. However, these principles 
may help one in deciding the general di- 
rection in which he should travel even 
though it does not tell him the particular 
path that is always wisest to pursue. 


Application of These Principles 

In this paper, three basic transportation 
problems are selected for discussion: plan- 
ning the local transportation enterprise; 
evaluating the transportation program; 
and financing the program. 

1. In planning the local transportation 
project, one of the first decisions concerns 
the determination of those who shall be 
transported. At the present time three 
general policies are stated in the laws of 
the several states: (a) The local district 
determines who are entitled to this service 
(e.g., New York). (6) The state specifies 
that certain pupils, usually those living 
more than a specified distance from the 
school (e.g., Indiana) shall be transported. 
(c) A combination of (a) and (0) is pro- 
vided. As an illustration of several types 
under (c), the Nebraska law states that 
rural pupils in consolidated districts who 
live more than one and one half miles 
from the schoolhouse shall be transported 
while in other districts the board may pro- 
vide this service upon a two thirds’ vote 
of its own membership or of the voters at 
any annual meeting. There are numerous 
modifications of these types of practice 
not of concern here.°® 

The equitable treatment of children, es- 
pecially where the state gives liberal assist- 
ance for transportation, would suggest that 
the state should establish some measure 
of need for transportation service. The 
easiest method would be to set a standard 
of distance, say, two miles. It is evident, 
however, that other factors are important, 
such as the age of the child, the weather 
conditions, dangers involved in walking, 
and whether the service can be made avail- 
able without unreasonable cost. On the 
other hand, it is hardly likely that several 
thousand local boards will follow even 


For a summary of legislation on this matter, see M. C 
S. Noble, Jr., Pupil Transportation in the United States 
(Scranton: International Textbook Company, 1940), pp. 
186-195 


similar policies in determining the matter 
if left entirely to their own judgment. 
Some kind of joint responsibility between 
the state and the locality would seem to 
be the wisest solution. This might be done 
through suggesting a state standard in 
terms, perhaps, of distance but permitting 
exception upon state approval. The present 
writer has no solution; none can be pro- 
posed with confidence until we discover 
through research just what the results have 
been under the several types of conditions 
now prevailing. 

A second important problem in planning 
the local enterprise is determining the 
routes. Involved are such matters as the 
length of the route or the time the pupil 
is on the road, the kind of route (for 
example, circular or “shoestring’’), and the 
existence of serious hazards (for example, 
unguarded, dangerous railroad crossings). 
Few would deny that the problem of de- 
termining what particular routes should 
be laid out is a matter that cannot be de- 
termined intelligently by others than those 
familiar with the situation, for many local 
factors enter into the solution of such 
questions. Possibly the state might estab- 
lish a minimum standard as regards maxi- 
mum length of route or maximum time on 
road, but an inflexible standard would 
seem to be not only inadvisable but prac- 
tically impossible because of unusual situa- 
tions that exist in almost every state. 

When we come to the matter of deter- 
mining vehicles, however, we find a differ- 
ent type of problem. Here the matter is 
largely technical. What maximum size of 
vehicle is permissible from the point of 
view of safety, efficiency, and economy? 
What should be the minimum standards 
as regards brakes, insulation, seating, 
doors, signaling devices, lighting, and other 
details of such a vehicle? This is a func- 
tion that only an agency such as the state 
can settle intelligently for decision on it 
involves extensive experience, research, 
and a highly specialized training. Likewise 
inspection of vehicles would appear to be 
a state function for the same reasons. 

There is much to be said for establish- 
ing such standards on a national basis, 
although at present this is possible only 
through such a voluntary group as the 
Conference on Minimum Standards of 
School Buses, developed by the representa- 
tives of the 48 states at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1939. 

A most important administrative func- 
tion is the selection, training, and com- 
pensation of drivers. Selection must ob- 
viously be a local function even though 
the time may come when drivers will be 
certificated as are teachers. Training may 
be a local, an intermediate, or a state func- 
tion, depending upon the importance that 
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we come to attach to this matter and the 
number of training centers needed. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to believe that we 
shall in the near future begin to offer short 
courses, at least, for the training of bus 
drivers. Compensation would, naturally, 
be determined locally within any general 
principle acceptable to the state. Whether 
the states will move in the direction of 
minimum salary laws for drivers as for 
teachers is anyone’s guess. 

Possibly the most important problem in 
planning the local enterprise is determin- 
ing whether transportation should be done 
through contract, or through district- 
owned and operated vehicles.” Again, this 
seems to be a decision that can best be 
made by the locality. The state could and 
should collect and publish data of various 
kinds that will enable the locality to de- 
termine which is likely to yield the greatest 
safety, efficiency, and economy under con- 
ditions prevailing in that locality. At this 
point it may not be inappropriate to make 
the statement that we have almost no facts 
of a dependable sort that enables us to 
make an intelligent decision on this mat- 
ter. Data regarding costs, for example, are 
so lacking in uniformity and often so in- 
accurate that no conclusion is justified as 
to the relative economy of the two systems. 

The answers to several of the problems 
discussed here will be dependent upon the 
size of the local administrative unit, the 
quality of its leadership, its financial abil- 
ity, and the like. As data are collected re- 
garding transportation practices, I am 
confident that we shall decide that most 
of the transportation activities should be 
administered by some larger area than the 
customary village or consolidated district. 
Transportation is rapidly becoming a spe- 
cialized activity, requiring special train- 
ing, while it is evident that economical 
planning of routes could be done only 
where the needs of a larger area, such as 
a county, can be dealt with by a single 
authority. 


Evaluation of Programs 


2. Thus far our profession has done al- 
most nothing with what is, perhaps, the 
most important problem in this field, 
namely, the evaluation of the transporta- 
tion program. How well are we doing the 
task in any locality in terms of safety, 
efficiency, and economy? Only recently 
has an instrument for making such an 
evaluation been developed and published. 
Dr. Ruegsegger’ has given us a means for 
collecting significant data regarding the 
transportation program and for interpret- 
ing those data on the basis of uniform 
standards. This measuring device must ob- 
viously, at the present time, be considered 
a first step only but, in my judgment, it 
is one of the most significant steps that 
has yet been taken. Through it we may 

*A good statement of both sides of this question may be 
found in Ward G. Reeder. The Administration of Pupil 
Transportation (Columbus: The Education Press, 1939), 
Chap. X 

‘Julian E. Butterworth and Virgil Ruegsegger, Ad- 


ministering Pupil Transportation (Philadelphia: Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1941), Part IV 
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not only discover the quality of these pro- 
grams, but we may secure a vast amount 
of data indispensable for intelligent ad- 
ministration. A movement toward the use 
of such a measuring instrument will prob- 
ably start locally; as its validity is dem- 
onstrated, one may expect that the state 
will begin to make use of it for various 
purposes. 

At this point I should like to call atten- 
tion to the importance of collecting nation- 
wide data on transportation practices, in- 
cluding such matters as length of the haul, 
time on the road, size of the vehicle, dis- 
tance pupils walk to meet the bus, the 
salaries of the drivers, and the like. Prac- 
tice cannot, of course, determine what 
should be an ideal standard, but the stand- 
ards that some communities have been 
able to achieve suggest what may be done 
in any community. 


Financing the Program 

3. Finally, there is the question of fi- 
nancing the program. Shall the state pay 
all? Many would contend that this must 
be done if adequate school facilities are 
to be made available to all children and 
young people. The theory that transporta- 
tion may be considered as a part of the 
minimum state program is wholly defen- 
sible, but we should be cautious about 
asking the state to pay the entire cost 
until we have developed more dependable 
bases for determining a reasonable cost 
for an acceptable quality of transportation 
service in any community. 

The determination of the quality of the 
service now becomes possible through the 
application of the score card mentioned 
above; but we are far from knowing how 
to establish a reasonable cost in any school 
district. We don’t know what the costs of 
transportation are in most cases. Many 
states publish no usable data on this mat- 
ter. Even those states that do give us such 
data do not follow uniform methods of 
defining the items to be included in the 
transportation cost. One state, for example, 
charges administration to transportation 
when there is a supervisor of transporta- 
tion giving his whole time to this work 
but does not count it when an administra- 
tive officer gives only part time to it. Some 
count insurance against transportation; 
others do not. 

Furthermore, there is little agreement 
as to an acceptable basis for determining 
unit costs in this field, and there is little 
uniformity in computing a unit cost that 
is acceptable. The per mile cost, for exam- 
ple, may be the actual number of pupil 
miles, the route miles, or the seat miles.* 


*The following case will illustrate the practical value of 
interpreting data uniformly. Assume that a bus of 50 
capacity carries 40 pupils and travels a route of 30 miles 
(for the round trip) for 175 days in the year. The num- 
ber of pupil miles will vary as one or another method of 
computation is used 

1. The actual pupil miles. Suppose that 3 pupils are 
hauled the entire distance, 30 miles; 10 are hauled 20 
miles; 15, 18 miles, 12, 15 miles. The actual pupil miles 
per day would be: (3 x 30) + (10 x 20) + (15 & 18) 
+ (12 15) of 740 actual pupil miles. For the year it 
would be 740 * 175 or an aggregate of 129,500 pupil 
miles 


2. The pupil route miles. This is computed on the 
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However, we are making progress in the 
establishment of procedures for determin- 
ing the reasonableness of transportation 
costs.” Oklahoma, Florida, and Alabama 
have developed formulas based upon the 
factor of density of population. Ohio has 
established a formula that utilizes 10 differ- 
ent factors, such as the number trans- 
ported, the density, the condition of the 
roads, and the investment per pupil. Until 
recently, New York left the decision to the 
local officers as checked by the district 
superintendent and the State Education 
Department. There is now a tendency for 
the state to establish standards for local 
costs. 

What is needed, before any of these 
matters can be dealt with, is reasonably 
accurate and uniform data regarding costs 
(not expenditures merely). Recently two 
men, R. M. Tisinger, an educationist, and 
George W. Wintz,'® a certified public ac- 
countant, have cooperated in establishing 
a plan for running a subsidiary account 
for transportation. This plan establishes 
10 significant categories into which trans- 
portation costs may be classified; defines 
each category so that an accurate classifi- 
cation of cost items becomes possible; pre- 
sents a uniform plan for determining de- 
preciation; and suggests a ledger analysis 
for determining the costs for, each vehicle. 
The plan is sufficiently flexible that it can 
be employed in a small district where there 
are only two or three buses and the prin- 
cipal has to do all the clerical and admin- 
istrative work, or it can be used in a large 
system where there is a superintendent of 
transportation and a_ special accounting 
officer. 

Since uniformity regarding costs will not 
be secured until the state takes responsi- 
bility, the allocation of this function should 
be clear. So also the carrying on of re- 
search regarding the reasonableness of 
costs and the establishment of procedures 
for that purpose. In the judgment of the 
present writer there is no more important 
problem to be dealt with in the admin- 
istration of transportation unless it is the 
determination of the quality of the trans- 
portation service. 


Some Conclusions 


Faced as we are with numerous prob- 
lems in the administration of pupil trans- 
portation, the various states must act. But 
that action should be based upon the 
soundest principles that can be established 
in the present state of our knowledge. 
That there will be changes in the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities as the underlying 

(Concluded on page 85) 


basis of the total length of the route for the total number 
hauled even though some were hauled less than the total 
distance. The pupil route miles would be 40 * 30 or 1200. 
The aggregate route miles for the year would be 1200 * 
175 or 210,000. 

3. The pupil miles of bus capacity (or the seat miles). 
The seat miles would be: 50 X 30 or 1400. The aggregate 
miles for the year would be 1500 * 175 or 262,500 


It is evident that, if a unit cost were computed in terms 
of the pupil mile, there would be a considerable difference 
in the cost depending upon the method used in the 
computation. 

*Butterworth and Ruegsegger, op. cit., Part VI 

"I bid., Part VI and Appendix. 
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CENTRAL CONCEPTS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION IN RELATION TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.” 


I gather from the subject originally assigned to me, “Our Changing 
Philosophies of Life as They Affect Education,” that you wish me 
to enter into that Heraclitian flux which we call the contemporary situ- 
ation. Judging by the titles of recent educational discussions we have 
changing philosophies of life, changing philosophies of education, and 
a changing kaleidoscopic social world. Much of this discussion starts 
from the premise that because the world is kaleidoscopic that our edu- 
cational procedure, even our educational philosophy, if such thinking 
as is done merits so fine a designation, must “swing and sway” to the 
effervescing world. Even philosophies of life presumably change with 
the kaleidoscopic world. 

This seems to be the educational situation in the great state of New 
York as described in the volume of the Regents Inquiry called Educa- 
tion for American Life. Your educational system, it is thus authorita- 
tively asserted, “fails to meet the needs of the rising generation and 
of the times.” It is inferred “there must be deep underlying causes 
which are responsible for the shortcomings” and the fact is restated 
that your system is not adjusted to meet the “new and changing 
opportunities” in our economic life. It is more difficult to become a 
good citizen. You have not caught up with the flood of new scientific 
knowledge, and students do not get a scientific point of view and an 
understanding of the world. New conditions of modern life, new ways 
of living are not met. You do not know what to do with your leisure. 
And worst of all the citizens and school leaders of New York State do 
not know where they are going. Certainly there is no “specific agree- 
ment upon the goal for their multiple efforts.” Such is the Regents 
Inquiry picture of Education in New York State. 

Now as Yum Yum says in “The Mikado” that’s a pretty how-do- 
you-do. 

The most vociferated and articulate of contemporary educational 
theories has somewhat the same character. Dr. Brubacher of Yale has 
recently shown that progressive education from the quicksands, of 
“education leading to more education,” of “growth leading to more 
growth” or even “democracy leading to more democracy,” has done 
the paradoxical thing of making an absolutism of relativism, which is 
on its way apparently to nowhere in particular unless it is to “sand 
leading to more sand.” It is unfortunate for progressive education that 
while protesting against all absolutism its own absolutism is un- 
conscious. 

Professor Dewey’s own criticism of his foster children of Progressiv- 
ism in Experience and Education is as devastating as criticism can be. 
Many of the new schools, Dewey says, have merely reacted negatively 
to traditional education and have not reacted positively and con- 
structively to their own ideas. In their opposition to external authority 
they have rejected all authority. In their opposition to ready-made 
organizations, they have rejected the principle of organization in toto. 
In their opposition to imposition from above, they have rejected any 
direction and guidance from adult life. In their rejection of routine 
plans and programs, they have made their work a planless improvisa- 
tion. In making personal experience fundamental in education which 
provides for more multiple and more direct contact with adults, more 
rather than less guidance is required. In their emphasis on the present 
and the future, they have omitted acquaintances with the past. In this 
way, their assumption that the general principles solve the problems 
of practice, has led them into gross errors. 

But, may I add, much of the criticism of specific aspects of 
progressivism coming from the critics in New York has been purely 
impressionistic. This is notably true of the criticism of activity in 
education which has proceeded without definition, without analysis 
and without reference to principles based on some intellectual effort. 
The “either—or” type of discussion gives Don Quixotes on both sides 
the glorious exercise of destroying phantom windmills. 


1An address before the Academy of Public Education, New York City, February 20, 
1941. Dr. Fitapatrick is president of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The social conditions of a time are often useful in defining the 
scope and conditions of issues and problems, but constructive methods 
of dealing with them require that order of thinking which we can call 
philosophical. This will take us out of the Heraclitian flux. This will 
save us from being tossed about by every wind of doctrine. This will 
give us some stability and save us from any need to make education 
a mere reflection of social change. Our underlying interest, in any 
case, would be in “some central concepts of a philosophy of education 
in relation to public education.” 


II 


The present educational situation is the result of a social evolution. 
It is based not on a clearly thought out philosophy but is the result 
of historical conditions and of a political compromise. American public 
education had its origin in the English Poor Laws. What society first 
did was to provide an education for the indigent. Philanthropy also 
entered the field, and for the Church, education was conceived of in 
the area of charity. These were conditions out of which public educa- 
tion grew. We go back to the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and of 
1647, and we affirm today the basic principles of that legislation as 
formulated by Martin though it was not until the nineteenth century 
that it was fully accepted for the education of all the children. In New 
York City the work of DeWitt Clinton, of the Quakers, and of the 
Public School Society with its Lancasterian methods illustrates what 
happened. Rate (i.e., tax bill) took the place of tuition, and a free 
education for all was possible at least in the elementary school level 
and clearly on any level after the Kalamazoo decision, determined 
judicially, just what a public or common school was. 

Public schools have since that time gained enormously in prestige 
and have increased amazingly in number and in scope. This fact has 
influenced our thinking about education generally. It seems so obviously 
beneficent that it is always thought that education itself is always 
a good. This is a general American view. And yet the fact is that 
education if it may be a good, may also be an evil. It may be a 
disservice to individuals as well as a service. We must realize here in 
New York particularly, in your higher as in your lower institutions 
that if education may save a civilization, it may wreck one. And the 
low state of culture in Germany is merely one instance of the prostitu- 
tion of education to this political end and makes of culture, Kultur. 

With this notion that education is always a good is another mistaken 
notion that all money spent on education (public or private) is well 
spent. Without arguing the question, it may be stated categorically 
that it is just as possible to waste money on education, textbooks, 
teachers, equipment, buildings, as on anything else. Such expenditures 
may be an educational disservice as well as an educational service. 
However, the important waste in education is not waste of money, 
but as Dewey long ago pointed out, the waste of human life. A 
philosophy of education must be at the basis of educational expenditure. 

We have been led into these false positions because we have 
not understood the historical conditions and reconsidered the problem 
comprehensively in the light of a consistent philosophy. We have 
improvised our educational theory; we rationalize our pedagogical 
practice. We have written, to use an Emersonian word, “whim” over 
the lintel of the door of our education house. On whim, on a pseudo 
science of tests, on an animal and behavioristic psychology, on a 
changing social order, on a political compromise of conflicting sects, on 
materialism and secularism, on neglect of our cultural tradition we 
have attempted to build a system of education. Our neglect of the 
historv of education, or what we teach of its remains robs us of what- 
ever insight, that the knowledge of the story of how things came to 
be. always gives in the way of enlightened understanding of what is. 
The two eyes with which we could see and understand in true per- 
spective, the educational implications of our multiplying social changes 
we have neglected. 

Both the history and the philosophy of education emphasize this fact 
in public education and all education: education is only a means to an 
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end, it is not an end. A Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin may use educa- 
tion for their own purposes. The American people may use education 
for such purposes as it determines. These purposes are the central 
factors that must be determined in a philosophical spirit. 

Particularly with reference to public education, the questions that 
must be faced are the nature and destiny of the individual and the 
function of the state in education. There are other questions but these 
seem the more significant ones for this audience. 


Ill 


All education must consider the being to be educated, the human 
being. Though it might be said in passing that from much of our 
educational technique we might think the job of teaching was animal 
training by the method of cues. Because of its nature, the animal can 
be trained that way and not through the medium of “ideas.” It is 
man’s possession of these that makes possible human education. Man’s 
rational nature is a major preoccupation of education using the mate- 
rial from the senses, reordering it and guiding man’s will in his life. 
Rationality as an essential quality of man’s nature goes along with 
certain other characteristics. 

Our ordinary human experiences shows man is a self-active being. 
He can determine his own ends and his own action. He has free will. 
This self-activity is not a discovery of Dewey, or Froebel, but is as 
old as the first human being and had an excellent formulation by 
Thomas Aquinas in his Philosophy of Teaching in the thirteenth 
century. 

If we would accept these facts in our practices as we do in our 
educational textbook, there would be a revolution in our school educa- 
tion, for learning not teaching would be the central fact in education. 
Thus we would rid our practice of the remains of our Herbartian school- 
master pedagogy with its mechanical psychology. Making learning 
central in school education would be as revolutionary as Dewey says 
making the child the center of gravity in education was. In fact, it 
is part of the same process. 

Let us take a truth which has been only a shibboleth with us: the 
whole child must go to school. If we accepted seriously that state- 
ment we would not be satisfied with what we are doing every day. 
We would see our neglect or realize our self-deception, for how can 
we say we bring the whole child in the school when we neglect his 
spiritual and religious side. He is a mind-body or a soul-body and 
you cannot separate him. 

Even in the exclusively intellectual aspect we fail to take account 
of the real character of learning or knowledge; i.e., the intellectual 
nature of the child. We may reject Locke’s conception of the child’s 
mind as a tabula rasa to be written on by experience and by the 
teacher, or the conception of the child’s mind as an empty vessel in 
which wiser teachers pour in their greater knowledge. To discuss that 
would be to overdo the obvious. But facts and mere information do 
have too large a place in all our education at all levels. Thinking is 
the essence of the intellectual education, not fact accumulation. This 
emphasis is the thing that Hutchins of Chicago is aiming at. White- 
head has with fine insight pointed out the inert, lifeless character of 
mere facts. They do not contribute to growth or development or to 
mental life. They are stuffings. They are inert. 

We must distinguish sharply as the famous Carnegie study on the 
“Student and His Knowledge” does between knowledge that is mere 
information and knowledge, let us say in Platonic terms, that is 
insight or wisdom. One of the great academic illusions in all grades 
of schools is the faith that in dealing with mere information or a large 
number of facts we are dealing with knowledge. What the schools call 
knowledge is lacking in thought, in organizing ideas, in order; it lacks 
the perception of meanings and relationships among ideas, and has no 
hierarchy of ideas on the base of truth and importance. Opinions, 
beliefs, and the concepts of popular mythologies are mixed. We dwell 
in Plato’s cave looking at the shadows of shadows. The field of 
semantics has shown us the significance of meanings as against mere 
facts, and Stuart Chase has shown strikingly in “The Tyranny of 
Words” that much of our so-called knowledge and our intellectual 
counters are just blah-blah! 

And if we look further at man’s nature it is clear that the two 
subjects that we understand least are the imagination and the will. 
At this time I consider only the will —and character brings to mind 
its most significant relation to education. Character has universally 
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been declared to be the end of education and yet we do not under- 
stand, judging by the books used in our teachers’ colleges and our 
schools of education, the training of the will nor character as a 
completely fashioned will. And what do we do in training the will 
in our schools. We pay great attention to the child’s intellect, but 
little to his will. We do not know how to create the values-systems 
which are at the basis of will training. Character is some kind of 
conformity to social custom, it is social expediency. In our school 
system do we attempt to reach the motives of students? Do we in- 
corporate in the students mental development a sense of values 
of human life? Have we attained even to the insight in any phase 
of our school training to such a definition of character as “character is 
life dominated by principles as distinguished from life dominated by 
impulses from within and mere circumstances from without”? 

Instead of character, self-realization or self-expression is often 
declared to be the end of education. Underlying this declaration is a 
belief that all that is necessary is to be self-active and the self will 
be realized. Self-realization in its most obvious meaning is self- 
indulgence. It is the fulfillment of our instincts, urges, and drives — 
to express what we are now. Gilbert Murray said that he cannot 
imagine an education that would have been for him more utterly 
damnable than an education in expressing himself. Moreover, whatever 
metaphysical idea of the person one has, man, psychologically speak- 
ing is made up of many selves, “little selves,” and little minds as 
Morton Prince calls them. There is among these selves a hierarchy, 
which poets at least have discovered and learned that men may rise 
in steppingstones of their dead selves to higher things. 

The self or mind of man may be analyzed as Allers does. Man — 
all men, every day each live in four realms of being. As a physical 
organism, he belongs to the realms of organic and inorganic matter. 
As a human being he belongs to the realm of persons, the community, 
family, social group, state, nation. As an intelligent person he belongs 
in the realm of mind, and for the fourth realm I quote Allers’ own 
words: “finally as an immortal soul destined for the final resurrection, 
as a member actual or potential of the Corpus Christi mysterium, 
and as a vessel of grace he belongs to the realm of the Supernatural.” 
He constantly lives in these four realms of being and in a well-ordered 
life there will be integration of them. In these realms of being, physical, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual, man must achieve his highest poten- 
tialities, not realize his lowest but his highest self in all its aspects. 
A philosophy of values expressing the meaning of life including the 
whole range of human values is the essential condition for sound 
educational theory and practice. We have confined ourselves too 
much to man’s mind —and an inferior conception of mind it was — 
and we seem to forget that he was at the same time body and soul 
as well as mind. 

In man’s nature and in man’s destiny we find the secure basis of 
human education. The changing social order may affect the conditions 
of that education but it cannot affect its nature. The purpose of human 
education in its principle and nature was the same in Periclean Athens, 
in the century of Aquinas and Dante, in the Renaissance, in the 
Enlightenment, and today. It is the same in Hitler’s Germany, in 
Mussolini’s Italy, and in Stalin’s Russia — and, of course, the educa- 
tion in these countries is not the education of human beings, it is the 
training of marionettes. In those countries there is no real education, 
there is only a perversion of education. We may become guilty of 
a perversion of our own. 

These powers we have discussed are given to men in varying 
degrees, constituting the obvious facts of wide individual differences. 
This is true not only with reference to the specific capacities, but applies 
to the range of capacity of each individual. All education and partic- 
ularly public education must face this fact and meet the issue, for 
example, whether all individuals are capable of profiting by the 
present forms of secondary and higher education, and what forms 
adult education must take to cultivate in its highest degree the varieties 
and ranges of individual capacity. Public education may seem aristo- 
cratic when this is done, but the sound principles underlying it were 
long ago stated in Plato’s Republic. 

There is another point that needs to be emphasized from this con- 
sideration of the individual. It is that the objective of education * 
a quality of life — and a human life dominated by principles. J+ is not 
merely adjustment to environment, nor is it mere activity, stren“ous 
in its vigor or tenacious in its delicacy. “It must take in the whole 
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aggregate of human life, physical or spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in 
any way, but in order to elevate, regulate, and perfect it, in accord- 
ance with the example and teaching of Christ,” or whatever you hold 
supreme in life. 

Such are at least some of the fundamental questions growing out 
of a real consideration of man’s nature. 


IV 


Now as to the other question, the function of the State in educa- 
tion. In our public law in this country education is the function of 
our state governments. Local governments have such power as they 
have as agents of the state. Education in the national government was 
left in the “powers reserved to the people or the states,” though various 
forms of federal aid have been provided for the assistance of the states. 
The state—the sovereignty of government is a means to an end. 
It is not an end. It is an instrument of the people for the common 
welfare. Its personnel are servants — public servants. In that definition 
all forms of totalitarian government are rejected. The individual is an 
end in himself, not his lowest self, but his highest self. The government 
exists for the individual constituting the state, not the individuals for 
the government. It cannot be repeated too often that government is 
a means to an end. Its end beyond the immediate social purposes of 
promoting the common welfare is the welfare of human beings know- 
ing that individuals are the architects of their own character, and 
their self-directed self-activity is the means of making their worlds 
and themselves. The state must furnish the conditions for this man- 
making. It may require a civic education for all, that is essential for 
the common welfare. This is ordinarily conceived as a minimum, 
though it has been rapidly raised in a great many of our states 
during the past three decades. 

The state in organizing schools has a different function than its 
general administrative aspects. It should operate upon individuals as 
a moral influence. It is wielding a moral influence rather than a 
regimentation. It must try to avoid in wielding this spiritual power, the 
ordinary administration processes of the bureaucracy of temporal 
power. Boards of education must remember they are frequently like 
ordinary boards, long, flat, without much depth and wooden. Academic 
freedom to competence must be given, but academic license to exploit 
half-baked notions of the infantile or untrained minds must be denied. 
Lernfreiheit will be as highly regarded as Lehrfreiheit, and students 
will grow in freedom joined to responsibility. Without going into 
further details, the conditions of free development of human beings 
who follow the truth wherever it leads is a social interest that the 
state must conserve. The object of education —the greatest asset of 
the state are, as Sir William Jones was quoted in a speller I used 
in the elementary school in this city many, many years ago: “Men, 
high-minded men, men whom their duties know, who know their rights 
and knowing dare maintain.” 

We see the ramification of this position in two practical questions 
before public education. First the question of citizenship as an end 
of education. Man is a citizen as well as a workman, a parent, a social 
being. Man’s relation to the state and his participation in the life 
of the state constitutes his citizenship. The state is greatly interested 
in the training he receives and may require a minimum which is 
essential for the common welfare of its members. The main question 
is: may it make of citizenship the sole or principal end of education? 
Philosophically speaking: No; however, we see in Europe, practically 
it does. Rousseau protests against training the citizen was a protest 
against the contaminating influence of the ancienne regime in its 
injustices and social perversion. But it was a recognition in social 
terms of the superiority of the claims of the human being above the 
citizen. Citizenship is a legitimate objective of education, but it is 
a secondary or tertiary objective. It belongs to human life, in the 
second of the four realms of being. The claims of man as a human 
being are superior to his claims as a citizen. The individual must serve 
humanity not the state, for in participation and growth in social life 
are the conditions of the highest development of the individual man, 
and the state must serve the individual and through the individual 
society and humanity will be helped. 

I wonder whether we are not deceiving ourselves about another 
notion that we have —the notion of self-government. Are we really 
self-governing? There is one sense in which it is true that that govern- 
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ment is best which governs least, or to put it clearly in relation to 
self-government, that government is best which ultimately eliminates 
itself. If man by his governmental participation and by larger self- 
responsibility and self-direction including self-control in his relations 
to his fellow being, made the government or state less and less 
important we would have the dream that is in the back of our minds 
for man’s social development. But what do you have. Let me briefly 
summarize the case as Santayana puts it in his “Dialogue in Limbo.” 
He has Socrates come back to hear of our wonderful achievement in 
self-government; he is greatly impressed and. imagines how great man’s 
progress has been since Charon first rowed him across the Styx. He 
inquires diligently of his informer. And how do you think he formu- 
lates what we call self-government? We do not govern ourself in any- 
thing, he says, but all of us governs each of us in everything! And 
what a misunderstanding of the nature and dignity of the human 
person that is, and of the relation of the individual to society. 


Vv 


There is one insistent demand in the contemporary situation that 
perhaps should have a word. It is the demand that the school create 
or prepare for a new social order. Schools are the instruments of an 
existing social order. The school is the agent of that social order. It can 
hardly permit its agent, the school, to undermine it. However, a social 
order that wishes social progress rather than mere social stability 
must provide through the schools in some way for this social objective. 
It will mot do it by giving the teachers the charter of the new social 
order. The fact is Society, if we may so personify it, does not know 
what the new social order is. And so far as I know, no teachers have 
received from anywhere a special revelation of what this new social 
order is. It would not be unfair to question the competence of 
professors of education, superintendents of schools, and teachers as 
to their power to determine. A knowledge and insight grows and 
then we have an orderly way through political machinery to determine 
a new social order. The school is not that agency. It is not the 
function of the schools. 

Social progress is not coming via charts of the new social order. 
Under American conditions that will be a matter of evolution, and it 
will come from the intelligence of the electorate and the social in- 
ventiveness and courage of the leaders, and the schools by perform- 
ing their ordinary functions will make possible the conditions of social 
progress. This is probably all that time will permit on this subject. 


VI 


In conclusion, we may say that public education accepting the facts 
of its social evolution, might consider philosophically the whole prob- 
lem of responsibility placed on it today. This reconsideration of the 
problem will have to be more inclusive than the present discussion. 
But let us see and understand the fundamental point of view. Before 
we do that I want to be sure of a point I assumed. Public education 
is not sui generis, a kind of education. It is education supported by 
the public. However education is supported, does not affect its essen- 
tial nature. It must be education without an adjective. Students in 
public elementary schools and in state universities are not receiving 
a thing called “public education,” they are receiving “education.” 

Ruskin in his “Crown of Wild Olive” said, “It made all the difference, 
in asserting any principle of war, whether one assumed that a dis- 
charge of artillery would merely knead down a certain quantity of red 
clay into a level line, as in a brick field; or whether, out of every 
separately Christian-named portion of the ruinous heap, there went 
out, into the smoke and dead-fallen air of battle, some astonished 
condition of soul, unwillingly released.” 

Ruskin goes on to show that this same fundamental question is 
vital even in questions of trade and commerce. It makes all the 
difference in the world, too, in all aspects of education. The issue 
would be settled for us and for all freemen on the diplomatic and 
battle fronts of Europe if Hitler had his way. He told Rauschning: 
“To the Christian doctrine of the infinite significance of the individual 
soul and of personal responsibility, I oppose with icy clarity the 
saving doctrine of the nothingness and insignificance of the individual 
human being.” If we do not face these issues in education, we shall 
in effect be stopping at an inn, and having eaten the Lotus we forget 
that we were journeying home. But whether we face it or not, “this 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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Double or Single Standard Scholastic 
Requirements? william A. Rex, Jr.’ 


Are only the athletes in your school held 
accountable for their progress in scholastic 
achievement? In other words, are the “pig- 
skinners,” “hoopsters,” and “sluggers” the 
only members of your student body who are 
forced to meet certain eligibility require- 
ments? Do you have a “double-standard” on 
the marks required for participation in your 
extracurricular program? 

For a number of years, students with sports 
leanings in Mamaroneck Senior High School 
have felt that an activities program which 
insisted on a “passing average in three” for 
athletes alone was, to say the least, not quite 
fair. A flashy basketball guard was overheard 
bemoaning, “they tell me I can’t finish the 
season because I flunked three midyears, but 
I notice the business manager on the 
(a publication) doesn’t have to worry, even 
though his record’s the same as mine; guess 
I'll go in for selling ads instead of making 
baskets.” 

A thoughtful and observing member of the 
Student Council overheard the above lament 
and brought the problem to the council meet- 
ing for consideration. Fair-minded represen- 
tatives “hashed” the exigency in and out of 
their regular meetings for several weeks. Then, 
faced with a revision of the consitution which 
governs the activity program, the council de- 
cided to “jump off the deep end,” as one of 
them put it, and try to equalize the scholastic 
requirements for all those interested in the 
various activities and sports offered outside 
the regular school program 

Since the local county scholastic athletic 
association had long controlled the required 
curricular achievements in that field and had 
more or less established a standard to be met 
by sports participants, the council decided to 
follow their regulations to a certain degree. 
However, as the idea of applying eligibility 
regulation to all extracurricular activity was 
really an unapprized practice in this county, 
the council planned to inaugurate the proce- 
dure by making the requirement, “a passing 
average in three,” only applicable to any stu- 
dent holding office in the school’s activity 
program. 

This matter, involving constitutional changes, 
was referred to a ballot of the student body 
and, along with minor changes, was entered in 
the bylaws of the General Association consti- 
tution. The following quotation, giving the 
clear-cut phrasing of the article, was printed 
in the new handbook which went to press in 
June 


Sec 2, b 


In order to be eligible, either for ap- 
pointment or election to office or position in any 
extracurricular activity, a candidate may not 
have failed in more than one regularly scheduled 
curricular subject on his program of the previous 
semester. 


The new student council of the General 
Association which took office in September 
decided to postpone action 
law until the end of Janua 
of the second semester 

As in other sch througho::' the county, 
announcement of ineligible athle was made 


the above by- 
the beginning 


in the Mamaroneck school paper iediately 
following the announcements of res on the 
1Instructor, Mamaroneck Senior High Sch Mi ’ 
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midyear examinations. But many folks in 
extracurricular activities in other high schools 
would probably “bat their eyes and take a 
second look” at an article in the school paper 
the following week, carrying the headlines that 
the president of the junior class and the 
treasurer of the sophomore class had been 
asked to resign from office because they had 
failed to meet the requirements of bylaw No. 
2, b of the General Association constitution 

Naturally there was much discussion on the 
subject, pro and con, but the majority of the 
thinking members in the student body ac- 
cepted the announcement as one that helped 
to ease the “ineligible” stigma coupled with 
certain athletes’ names the previous week. 

Members of the student council were re- 
lieved that corresponding situations, occuring 
simultaneously, were announced a week apart. 
The council itself was divided on the subject 
of publicizing its decision to ask for resigna- 
tions. However, after a heated discussion on 
“freedom of the press,” “what’s fair for 
athletics is fair for all activities,” as well as 
points of lesser importance, the members 
voted impressively in favor of turning over 
the “official” story to the school’s weekly 
journalistic organ, “The Record.” 

The council also voted, wisely or not, to 
follow the ruling of the county athletic board 
regarding reinstatement of athletes who had 
been conditioned (considered as failed) in any 
subjects at the midyear examination period 
This board had ruled that any boy who was 
able to remove the “condition” by the end 
of the first report period (February 28 for 
schools here) would be regarded as satisfac- 
tory passing in that subject. The council’s 
secretary was instructed to notify the ineligible 
class officers (both of whom had been condi- 
tioned in three of four subjects) that they 
had the same opportunity as the three basket- 
ball players to work off their failures and to 
be reinstated 

Peculiarly, perhaps, the above-mentioned 
class officers accepted the announcement like 
good sports and returned their resignations 
promptly. One of these relinquishments stated 
that the writer would “hold the council to its 
promise of reinstatement upon removal of 
‘conditions’ by the end of February” because 
he really intended to get down to some serious 
work. Council members, after hearing the 
communication, expressed the hope that they 
would be able to effect such a restoration to 
office 

Although our every effort is bent toward 
interesting as many students as possible in the 
program of activities, it doesn’t seem sensible 
to permit at least the officers to continue in 
responsible positions of leadership when they 
are falling so far below par scholastically 

At least the athletes of the school can no 
longer feel that the “eligibility ruling” dis- 
criminates against them by permitting mem 
bers of nonsvort activities to fail, unchal- 
lenged, in their work. In fact, as one of* the 
football players was reading the article about 
the officers, he remarked, “Well. it’s about 
time.” 

The council is even now planning to apply 
this ruling to all participants in the non- 
athletic activity program. Naturally, such a 
suggestion will need much “preselling’”’ before 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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CHARLES A. PARCELLS 
President, Board of Education, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


An unusual public school system for an un- 
usual group of communities is that presided 
over by Charles A. Parcells, president of the 
board of education of Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Within the school district are embraced five 
of Detroit’s best-known suburbs, the city of 
Grosse Pointe, and the villages’ or Grosse 
Pointe Shores, Grosse Pointe Woods, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, and Grosse Pointe Park. 

Better than any factual report could do, the 
following interpretive paragraph from Volume V 
of the recently published Michigan Centennial 
History sums up both President Parcells and the 
Grosse Pointe School System: 

“In a community favored economically to an 
unusual degree Mr. Parcells has fought in season 
and out for the development of a truly demo- 
cratic American school system. Discarding the 
Old World concept that education beyond mere 
literacy is for the classes alone, he has held up 
the ideal of a public school system for Grosse 
Pointe. He sought schools so good that the chil- 
dren of all might attend. In an area where 
economic status ranged from affluence to penury, 
in an era when the dangers of un-American class 
feeling are acute, the Grosse Pointe schools offer 
the refreshing spectacle of the children of gar- 
deners and chauffeurs, of professional and “white- 
collar” workers, of the well-to-do and of the 
wealthy, all mingling in the schoolroom, uncon- 
scious of any distinction save that imposed by 
real merit —truly an American ‘melting pot!’” 

Born on a farm near New Milford, Conn., edu- 
cated in a public school, and the famous Hopkins 
Grammar School in New Haven, Conn., a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Yale College, a promi- 
nent Detroit investment broker, the father of 
four children, three of whom have already gone 
through the Grosse Pointe public schools, Mr. 
Parcells served an educational apprenticeship 
himself. For a vear he assisted in the dean and 
registrar’s offices at Yale following his graduation 
from the college, and during the war he had 
charge first of the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve for the state of Michigan and then for 
the whole country as Associate National Director. 

In a letter recently sent Mr. Parcells, Dr. A. B. 
Moehlman, of the University of Michigan, wrote: 
“May I take this opportunity for commending 
you upon the excellent work you have done for 
the Grosse Pointe public schools. Without your 
leadership I firmly believe that these schools 
would not have survived the depression and 
carried on their improvement plans at the same 
time. The Grosse Pointe School District is cer- 
tainly deeply indebted to you for your continued 
unselfish services 
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General Exterior View, Central School, Naples, New York. Robert R. Graham, Architect, Middletown, New York. 
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: Beauty and Efficiency Built into 
: Naples Central High School 4. o. jeakins 


ass 

fer 

ir- 

te- The people and the legislature of New York enrollment. To meet the demand for courses 1934, when the first Public Works Administra- 
he State for many vears had believed that the in agriculture homemaking. commercial sub tion began to make funds available for con 
~ geographical location of a child’s residence jects, and physical education the next few — struction projects, the voters approved an 
by should not be permitted to handicap him in vears found three outside buildings in use. In iddition to the high school 


™ his efforts to secure an adequate education 


ins 
hi to the older statutes, state-aid allotments have 


By far-reaching new laws and amendments 


ni- been increased to give districts of low taxing 
of power an opportunity to obtain educational 
yne tacilities equal to those of wealthier commu 
{r nities. Out of this philosophy came the Cen 
ip tral School act. This law permits a group ol 
nd rural districts, usually surrounding an exist 


on ing Union Free district and bound together 


ad by a community of interests, to centralize and 
form a unit large enough to jJustily a school 
plant providing a curriculum similar to thos« 
B found in larger centers 

te: The Naples Central School district was or 
ing ganized in July 1938 iiter several vears of 


for Intensive work devoted to informing the 





ur people of the advantages of a central school 
ols About 1930 the Naples High School, built 
nd n 1860 as an academy and added to in 1914 a 


became too small to house the increasing 
er- Central School, Naples, New York. Robert R. Graham, Architect, 


red Naples Centra Naples, N. \ Middletown, New York. 
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Upper left: the kitchen and serving table of the cafeteria is planned for efficient cooking and ser 
tory. Lower left: a portion of the general shop which is fitted for both farm mechanics and 
model flat is a part of the housekeeping suite and serves for social gatherings o 
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A typical classroom equipped with ample blackboards, display areas for class work, 
and space for group activities. Each room has a program signal clock, a radio outlet, 
adequate artificial lighting, and automatically controlled unit ventilation. 
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ving of food. Upper right: a typical labora- 
agricultural teaching. Lower right: the 
f the extracurricular groups. 


However the board of education ind 
others interested foresaw the inadequacy ol 
such temporary relief. Naples High School 
was already receiving academic pupils from 
31 rural districts and, as school officials 
studied the proposal for a Central School dis 
trict, this area seemed to have all the ear 
marks of a typical centralization project 
With the guidance of the State Education 
Department and the District Superintendent 
of Schools, Clinton T. Sears, Honeoye, N. Y 
1 preposed district was laid out and the 
voters were supplied with a pamphlet outlin- 
ing complete information about the proposal 

Naples is an area of hilly farm land, with 
grape vineyards covering the sides of the 
deep valley, and potatoes cultivated on the 
plateaus above. The assessed valuation of 
this area is less than 2'% millions of dollars 
rhis valuation of taxable property meant that 
the maximum bond issue that could legally 
be raised would be $250.000 because state 
laws prevented school districts from voting 
bonds in excess of 10 per cent of the assessed 
valuation, except by a two-thirds majority 
vote 

During this period of preparation an ex 
tensive survey was made of local needs 
present and future, to determine the proper 
kind of building and facilities to be provided 
Parents and other interested persons were 
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The library is beautiful as well as intensely useful. Restrained stucco ornament on the 


furniture all 


urged to visit other central schools to find 
out how the plan was working in comparable 
reas. It was found that a program for 650 
children in the 32 combined elementary school 
districts would have to be planned 

lo construct a building for 650 pupils o1 

bond issue limited to $2 
sible. At the same time it was agreed that 
the existing building was too old for suitab!: 
use According to school officials ind th 
irchitect’s estimates, the cost of the project 
would have to be Fortunately 
PWA grant of 45 per cent ot the cost was 
ipproved by the Federal Government. which 
left only $201,000 to be raised by bond issue 
The total amount covered the site, construc 
tion, and equipment costs with the exception 
of pupil seating which was purchased fron 
current funds 

When the bond voted in the 
1utumn of 1938. the new board engaged as 


its architect. Robert R. Graham, Middl 


50,000 was impos 


$366.00 


wsue Was 


town, N. Y.. who had in 1934 drawn plans 
for an addition to the old high school. Work 
was begun in December. 1938, and the struc 


ture was completed in March, 1940 
The new building is approximately 115 by 
ft.. L shaped in plan. and modern Gothi 
In design The Gothic stvle was selected. after 
considering many others, as being most in 
harmony with the high wooded hills surround 
ing the village 
The building, located on a 12-acre site, is 
constructed of fireproof materials throughout 
The exterior is of variegated buff brick, with 
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walls, modernistic shelving, and sturdy 


harmoniously finished make the room a show spot in the school. 


) 


cut-stone trim 1n a grape moti ( ve il bonded tar ind gravel Three 
way coppe! flashing is used at the floor levels 
iround the building, also at the 


ind door heads, the top ol the roof cant and 


Foundations is ol 
reinforced concrete 
construction of bar 


gypsum planks. The roof surface 


ing and floors are 
with roof 


Senior size 


joists with ill window 





The auditorium-gymnasium is a fine example of most careful design and appropriate 
use of materials. The space under the stage is used for storing the 
platforms holding the chairs. 












Second Floor Plan, Central School, Naples, N 


Middletown 


under the coping. An unusual feature of the 
building is the aluminum window sash and 
frames which eliminate frequent painting and 
maintenance. All window stools are of slate, 
which makes them proof against condensation 
drippings and permits plants to be set on 
them. Stair treads are bluestone insuring a 
permanent nonslip surface and requiring no 
upkeep. Throughout the planning of the 
building, low maintenance and upkeep were 
kept foremost in mind 

Classrooms are floored with prefabricated 
red-oak blocks laid in mastic, while the 
offices and cafeteria have rubber tile in a 
quiet green color; the kindergarten has a spe- 
cial patterned linoleum. Corridors, showers 
locker rooms, and toilets have terrazzo floors 
A new type of flooring is used in the gymna- 
sium-auditorium and the shop, edge-grain 
beech being laid on sleepers set in mastic 

The corridors are particularly attractive 
with three-coat plaster above the wainscot of 
green ceramic-glazed shale-brick units. The 
toilets and showers have marble wainscots 
All rooms have acoustical-plaster ceilings ex 
cept the toilets, showers, and locker rooms 
which are plastered 

The auditorium-gymnasium is finished in 


Fairfield Builds Industrial H 


The Fairfield, Ala., board of education has 
recently completed a high school building for 
Negroes, costing $150,000. This was built by 
WPA labor and is an unusually well-con- 
structed building. It will accommodate 600 
pupils and is so arranged that an indefinite 
number of classrooms may be added as the 
need of the school population demands 

The auditorium-gymnasium will easily seat 
750 pupils and another 100 can be placed on 
the stage. It has a level floor and is used for 
basketball and other physical education work 

As the plans indicate, the ground floor is 
given over to storage and shop rooms. The 
following occupations are taught: building 
trades, shoe repairing, tailoring, beauty cul- 
ture, foods, and clothing. On this floor there 
are also a cafeteria and a kitchen of adequate 
size. The first floor includes six classrooms 
the auditorium-gymnasium, the offices of the 


Fairfield, A 


iperintendent of School 


lew York. 


, New York. 
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Robert R. Graham, Architect, 


three-coat above 7-tfoot 


cork-tile wainscot 


ivory. on plaster 
which deadens reverbera 
tions and prevents accidents. The ornament 
of the cornice is in keeping ,with the designs 
in the offices, the library, and the corridors 
The velour hangings of the stage are a_ rich 
green, trimmed in gold. Under the stage large 
trucks are available on which to store chairs 
and stage equipment bleachers 
under 6 large windows increase the seating 
capacity of the auditorium to 600 


Teles« ope 


Of special interest is the corrective gymna 
sium which is equipped with mats, stall bars 
balance beams, etc. Here the physical dire¢ 
tors work to correct physical defects that are 
brought to light by special physical fitness 
tests given twice a year 

The science laboratory is well equipped to 
teach all branches of science and has bull 
nosed soapstone sinks and table tops. A dark 
room for photographic work is a part of the 
suite, and modern electric panel Is con 
structed in the side wall 

The homemaking department is equipped 
according to the recommendations of the 
State Education Department with complet 
cooking facilities for 4-unit kitchens. The lis 


ing center which also serves for sewing is 


B. B. Baker’ 






The Fairfield Industria! High 
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furnished with beautiful 
early American furniture 

Since the agriculture and industrial-arts de- 
partments will use the shop, it is designed to 
meet the needs of each, with facilities for 
farm mechanics, woodworking. automobile 
mechanics, milk testing, and metalworking. 

The cafeteria, which seats 150 pupils, is 
well lighted and has acoustical plaster and 
linoleum wainscot to reduce noise. The kitch- 
en is equipped with stainless-steel cooking 
equipment, with rounded corners, to prevent 
the accumulation of grease or dirt. A com- 
plete service counter with steam table keeps 
the food warm for four shifts of pupils dur 
ing the lunch hour 

The library is the nerve center of the high 
school. All pupils not in classes report there 
for study and reading. A workroom and com- 
bination conference room and grade library 
adjoin. The library is furnished throughout 
in birch. Six-foot open shelving is provided 
on three sides 


reproductions of 


Classrooms and recitation rooms have 
chalk boards of glass to which has been fused 
1 vitrified porcelain writing surface in green 
color. The trim around chalk boards and bul- 
letin boards is aluminum, and rubber tile is 
cemented underneath the sidewalls to prevent 
soiling. These features make the rooms espe- 
cially attractive. Each grade room has all- 
teel, multiple-door wardrobes. All day rooms 
ire equipped with tables and chairs especially 
designed for proper posture. Complete flexi- 
bility of seating is provided and pupils may 
be seated singly or in groups of any number 

The school program which has been de 
veloped on the 6-6 plan consists of a seven 
pe riod day. with an extra activity period for 
ll kinds of school activities 

The building is heated by low-pressure 
steam, each room having its individual source 
of outside air. The auditorium-gymnasium 
has a central type ventilation system capable 
of supplying an abundance of fresh air 

In April, 1940, the old school building 
portions of which had stood for 80 vears 
was demolished and its site will be developed 
into a playground for younger children 


igh School 
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School is planned for enlarocment. 
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General Exterior, Fairfield Industrial High School, Fairfield, Alabama.— E. B. Van Keuren, Inc., Architects, Birmingham, Alabama. 


principal, toilets, and a home-economics suite. 
The second floor has four classrooms, a stu- 
dent activity room, toilets, two well-equipped 
science rooms, and a large combination study 
hall and library, with a librarian’s workroom 
adjacent to it 


Construction and Equipment 


It is the policy of the Fairfield board of 
education to provide modern, well-equipped 
buildings for Negroes, equal in all respects to 
the buildings for white children. This building 
is probably the best building and most modern 
in arrangement in the city 

The structure consists of concrete footings 
ind foundation, exterior walls of finished brick 
with a cast stone trim; interior framework of 
structural steel columns, beams and girders, 
and wooden joists; wood stud partitions and 
metal laths and plaster. For the roof a 5-ply 
building paper. tar and gravel, 20-year bond 
is used 

rhe tloors of the basement, toilets, showers 
ind locker rooms have concrete bases with a 
cement finish. The classrooms, corridors, and 
the auditorium-gymnasium have red oak 
floors jaid in deadening felt 

The ceilings of all rooms, corridors, and the 
iuditorium are of low-density gypsum-tile 
board for acoustic control 

The plastered walls are painted a school- 
room green. The blackboards are of green 
composition. There is a bulletin board in each 
room, and in the main hall, a large board. 

The upper lights of the classroom windows 
ire of coolite glass set in projected steel sash 
Clear window glass is used in the lower lights 
One-fourth inch wire glass is used in the 
1uditorium 

\ two-pipe low-pressure steam system, with 
1 stoker-fired boiler, supplies heat for the 
building 

\ll rooms and corridors are equipped with 
irt-metal semi-indirect lighting _ fixtures 
Modern gymnasium fixtures have been in- 
stalled in the auditorium-gymnasium. The 
stage is completely wired with footlights 


border lights, spots, et« 
Heavy-duty school plumbing fixtures are 
used, including vitreous stall-type urinals and 


toilets equipped with seat-action flush valves. 

A clock system of master and secondary 
clocks, with a signal system, wired for sound 
to all rooms, is another feature of this modern 
and practical building 
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The educational planning was directed by 
the superintendent of schools. Messrs. E. b. 
Van Keuren, Inc., architects and engineers, 
developed the plans and _ supervised the 
construction. 
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Floor Plans of the Fairfield Industrial High School. 
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The Roy Gustav Cullen Memorial Building as seen from the central point of the campus. The reflecting pool before the building and the 
typical native oak with trailing moss add to the attractiveness of the campus. 


THE PRACTICAL AND MODERN MARK UNIVERSITY 
OF HOUSTON BUILDING PROGRAM N. S. Patterson’ 





the most modern university cam 
puses in the South is that of the young but 
rapidly expanding University of Houston 
There are only two buildings at present on 
the 110-acre campus 


The contract for the first building 
Memorial 
opened to classes cost of this building 
$346.186.58 

scheduling 
week of 12-hour days, administrators are able 
to provide rooms for the 2700 students en- 


Kemmerer, comptroller and director of 
announced 


irchitectural construction 


curriculum 


and materials 


months in the year 

university 

that the University of Hous 

in the United States 

iir conditioned 
This feature has 


limestone 


officials believe 
ton is the only university 
in which all buildings 
both summer and winter us¢ 
proved so successful that it will probably be 
installed in future buildings on the campus 

months of 
plan of the 110-acre campus before specifi 
plans were drawn 
alterable plan of 
was then made 


appropriately complements the more subdued 


ornamental detail in the architectural 


which provides 
ventilation 


constructed 


effectively 





both pleasing in appearance and useful in 
throwing light into corridors and stairways 
The interiors of the two buildings are also 
similar in materials. Red gum was used for 
ill door and wood trimming. Terrazzo, tile, and 
sheet rubber are used for floors in the appro- 
priate corridors, classrooms, and offices: and 
icoustical ceilings were installed in corridors 
lecture rooms, the library, the dramatics 
room, the cafeteria, and in some classrooms 
and laboratories. The floor area of the Cullen 
Building is estimated at about 36,000 sq. ft 
that of the Science Building, about 26,000 
sq. It 

The cooling system, the installation oi 
which cost over $50,000 washes cools ind 
dehumidifies the air and then blows it through 
the buildings by means of a system of blower 
fans and ducts A central heating, plant on 
the campus, which cost $47,416.25, generates 
high-pressure steam, which is carried in pipes 
through an underground tunnel system to the 
building units. Here the steam is reduced by 
pressure-reducing valves and distributed to 
the various rooms by the blowers and con 
duits. Space was left in the heating building 
for other boilers as they may be needed 

\ public-address system provides two-way 
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Stairway in the Cullen Building with the portrait of Roy Gustav 

Cullen, in whose memory the building was given to the Uni- The Science Building is an almost perfect example of harmonious 

versity. Simplicity in design, appropriateness, and permanence design and appropriate construction materials. 
characterize the interior of all the buildings. 








40 


communication from the main office to all 
classrooms and laboratories. 

Campus landscaping has been as carefully 
outlined as the building projects themselves. 
A WPA grant of labor and materials and 
expert planning have combined to give the 
University of Houston one of the most beau- 
tiful campus areas in Texas. An eliptical re- 
flecting pool centers the present quadrangle, 
and down to it there slopes a lawn of beauti- 
ful St. Augustine grass. Walks, seats, and 
flower beds —all are placed with a high de- 
gree of engineering skill and landscaping art. 
The native oaks and pines, with their trailing 
veils of Spanish moss, provide a fitting back- 
ground. On the engineering side, campus 
drainage has been provided, and an under- 
ground sprinkling system has been installed 
in all the sodded areas. 

Erection of a new industrial shop building 
is scheduled to begin in the very near future, 
to provide facilities for training men for in- 
dustries of the great Houston section. The 
defense program, bringing vast orders for 
machinery, renders the need for trained work- 
men for the years ahead especially acute now; 
and this $180,000 building, the gift of Hous- 
ton industrialists, will help fulfill that 
need. 

On the 65 acres now being landscaped and 
enclosed for recreational purposes, a shelter 
shed, with showers and lockers, will be built 
immediately. Soon afterward, it is hoped 
that a student building may be constructed. 

Others on the list of projected buildings 
are: a petroleum engineering building, an ad- 
ministration building, a library, a hall of 
music, a hall of fine arts, a gymnasium, an 
auditorium, and a little theater building. Fur- 
ther building will then depend on the develop- 
ment of special schools and colleges, Dr. W. 
W. Kemmerer, comptroller, says. 

There is a close relationship between the 
University of Houston and the Houston pub- 
lic schools. Although unique in that it is 
financed entirely by the tuition of its students 
without one penny of tax aid, it is admin- 
istered by the capable board of education of 
the Houston public schools. Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer and Mr. H. L. Mills, superintendent 
and business manager of the Houston schools, 
are president and business manager, respec- 
tively, of the university. A large proportion 
of its students are likewise graduates of the 
Houston high schools. 

This largest school district in Texas must 
necessarily have housing facilities on a giant 
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The Roy Gustav Cullen Memorial Building has been developed appropriately in 
concrete and the modernistic design perfectly expresses the educational 
uses of the building. 


scale; there are 115 buildings which, with 
their sites and initial equipmert, cost 
$22.127.858.52 

These buildings are in good condition. The 
rapid growth of Houston, the largest city in 
Texas, and, according to the 1940 census, one 


r ~ 


The Garden Oaks Elementary School is a radical experience in classroom design and 
a fine example of the possibilities of modernistic design as applied to 
exteriors of schoolhouses. 


of the fastest growing cities in the United 
States, has naturally taxed the facilities ol 
the schools Expansion of the business area 
has forced many people to move farther out 
crowding schools in the outskirts of the city 
and creating vacancies in some of the older 
schools 

The newest construction is the Garden 
Oaks Elementary School, an experiment in 
school architecture which was built in 1940 
by Morris and Wilson. This building consists 
of a central unit with an auditorium which 
may be converted into a lunchroom, dressing 
rooms, and an office. Covered passage ways 
connect this unit with a classroom building 
on either side 

The unusual feature of this new structure 
is the sliding wall, which permits the opening 
of classrooms to the out-of-doors at the 
proper seasons of the year 

The keynote of the building program ot 
the University of Houston and the _ public 
schools is the appropriate balance between 
the two objectives: that of providing prac 
tical facilities for the more than 70,000 stu- 
dents in the public schools and the University 
of Houston, and that of making proper 
aesthetic provisions. Houston pupils and pa- 
trons alike think that the board and the ad- 
ministrators have done an excellent job in 
achieving these objectives 
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The Relationship that Should Exist Between 
Board of Education and Superintendent’ 


As I prepared this address there came into 
my mind anew casual observations I had made 
over a period of 25 years. I seemed again to 
see men pulling political wires to get a place 
on a board of education — some moved by a 
desire to render a public service; others by 
greed for a little power through which they 
could translate their personal whims into 
public policies. I saw superintendents uncer- 
tain of their tenure of office through no fault 
of theirs, but because of a change in the 
political complexion of the electing body. I 
saw inaction where there should have been 
aggressiveness. Yes, I saw, and you have seen, 
sound educational policy supplanted by 
expediency. 

I am informed that this subject has never 
before been discussed in one of your meet- 
ings, although it evidently has been in the 
minds of some of you. It seems to me that 
our sole aim should be to determine, if pos- 
sible, what relationship will work best for our 
public education system. For, after all, the 
only purpose of the superintendent and the 
board of education is the education of the 
children of our respective communities. 

Many elements enter into a discussion of a 
subject such as this which may on first 
thought seem to be beside the point. I thake 
no claims to being an educator, and know 
little of the technique of instruction or of 
school administration. But most of us know 
something of human relations. We know some- 
thing of human nature, and how men react 
to certain stimuli. 


Selection of Superintendent and Board 

With this in mind I would say our first 
step in establishing a proper relationship be- 
tween superintendent and board is, as far as 
possible, to remove political considerations 
from these offices. To do this will require 
that these officials be selected with the least 
reference to politics. This would mean a 
change in the counties, and some of the 
cities, because we have a variety of methods 
of selection in Tennessee. It may be that 
these methods are entirely satisfactory to a 
majority of the people of the communities in 
which they are used; but we are considering 
what should be rather than what is. 

Personally I can see no more reason for 
the election of board members and superin- 
tendents by popular vote than for electing 
our principals and teachers. You know how 
that would inevitably work out. 

If the people elect your board and some 
other body elects your superintendent you 
can readily imagine the situation. The board 
may feel that it has a mandate from the 
people, and that the superintendent is the 
creature of designing politicians. Harmonious 
relations will not prevail under such condi- 
tions. You know it takes votes to elect people 
in popular elections. And votes are obtained 
in many ways. Improper and unwise pledges 
are made, and occasionally are carried out. 

In spite of the many arguments to the con- 
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trary, 1 believe the best plan for the assur- 
ance of a satisfactory relationship between the 
board of education and the superintendent 
lies in the appointing of the superintendent 
by the board itself. I believe the members of 
the board should be elected by the governing 
body of the city or county, whether it be a 
county court, a commission or a council. We 
could procede to name many specific condi- 
tions which should attend the naming of these 
members. But, I believe one of the wisest 
which has come to my attention is the policy 
of refusing to elect anyone to the board of 
education who seeks the place. It is selection 
we want. This policy is being followed in some 
communities; and it is working well. This 
does away with petty politics about as com- 
pletely as one can hope to do away with them 
in public affairs. 

There will be objections voiced by well in- 
tentioned people who fail to grasp the whole 
purpose of school officials. They will use the 
age-old argument that the people should have 
the right to choose their servants. And, there 
would be some merit to their contention if it 
were not outweighed by other considerations, 
first among which is the efficiency of our 
school system. Then, there will be opposition 
from those who are ever on the alert for more 
and better political prizes. 

Assuming then that we have a board sensi- 
tive to the needs of our schools it will be 
their earnest desire to obtain the services of 
the best administrator they can provide. And 
they will get an able man even if they are 
forced to raise the pay above what the com- 
munity in general might approve. They are 
sure to feel a responsibility for the man they 
select, and out of a sense of pride will refuse 
to compromise on mediocrity. 

Once in office these men must work 
together and share in the success or failure 
of the school system entrusted to them. Cer- 
tainly a spirit of good will, even of comrade- 
ship, should prevail among them. Their rela- 
tions should be cordial at all times, and differ- 
ences that arise should be settled by reason 
and intellectual honesty. If they cannot see 
eye to eye, each should recognize the pos- 
sibility of the other’s being at least partially 
right. 


The Superintendent a Leader 


A real superintendent’s position is one of 
leadership in the field of education. He is not, 
or should not be, a mere officeholder whose 
chief interest in his job is payday, important 
as that day is in the lives of all of us. If he is 
not far out in front of his board in his think- 
ing and planning, he should enter some other 
business or profession. And the board should 
not find fault with him if he asks for more 
than they can provide. I believe with Brown- 
ing that, “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for’; I could not 
censure one for being ambitious. You may 
take it as a fact that any superintendent who 
gets his every request is not making much 
progress. His school system is suffering for 
lack of aggressiveness in his thinking and 
planning. You have seen men holding the title 
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of “superintendent” who seemed afraid to 
make a forward-looking proposition to their 
board members lest they become a nuisance 
to that body. They often cut budgets sub- 
mitted to a county court to such an extent as 
to render efficient operation impossible, afraid 
of incurring the displeasure of influential 
members of the court to whom they owed 
their election. This is the grave weakness of 
the system of electing superintendents by 
County Courts. If these men were elected by 
the board of education they might not be so 
timorous in the presence of the court. They 
could boldly stand before that august body 
and present a true picture of their communi- 
ties’ needs as men of courage and conviction 
and vision. 

The budget should be worked out with and 
approved by the board of education. And the 
board should give the superintendent full 
support in his effort to secure its adoption. It 
is not the business of board members or 
superintendent to assist aspiring politicians in 
making a show of false economy when they 
know that it is being made at the sacrifice of 
the schools. Please don’t conclude that I am 
trying to disparage county courts. I was once 
a member of one and esteemed my position 
highly. Still I was not blind to maneuvers, 
nor was I unaware of motives behind them. In 
fact, I was a member of a city board of edu- 
cation while serving in the court. I say serving 
as Milton said, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’ So, I believe I am qualified 
by experience and observation to speak of 
boards and county courts, and am convinced 
that each can perform a constructive service. 

In the financial requirements of a school 
system the relationship of board and superin- 
tendent speaks with force. If they mutually 
trust each other and work together in de- 
termining financial needs the board can have 
a tremendous influence in securing the adop- 
tion of an adequate budget. On the other 
hand, an attitude of indifference on the part 
of a few board members is as good an excuse 
as a court, commission, or council could ask 
for as justification for rejecting a budget. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to see 
that his board is thoroughly acquainted with 
his plans. The board should give him credit 
for being honest and sincere. It is no criticism 
to say that a superintendent is idealistic, or 
even a little visionary. My first recommenda- 
tion in setting up the relationship that should 
exist between the board of education and the 
superintendent, is that the board name the 
superintendent and constitute him the com- 
munity’s leader in the field of education. 


Prerogative of the Board 


The superintendent is the chief administra- 
tor, but the board is the directorate. The di- 
rectors of a business corporation back up the 
general manager if he is getting results. But 
they do reserve the right to pass on all changes 
and innovations in the business and to make 
recommendations. If they can be made to see 
the wisdom of his proposals, they will give 
the “green light.”’ The board of education is 
the directing body of our school system, and 
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one of its main duties is budgetary supervi- 
sion. Another body appropriates the money 
but charges the board with the responsibility 
of seeing that it is spent in accordance with 
the conditions upon which it was appropriated. 

It is the special prerogative of the school 
board to hire teachers, and other employees 
essential to the proper functioning of the 
schools. Here is where the hearts of many 
capable superintendents are broken. In some 
cases justice, truth, and common sense all 
take a holiday, when teachers are to be 
elected. I know of localities in which the day 
for electing teachers is literally a day for pay- 
ing off debts and granting special favors. I 
have never been able to see any real reason 
for the annual election of teachers. If they 
have passed the probation period why should 
they not be as secure in their positions as any- 
one else? In our own system, we have adopted 
the policy of making election a mere formal- 
ity. If the teacher has heard nothing from 
the superintendent by a certain date, she may 
rest assured that her position is not in 
jeopardy. 


“Putting in a Good Word” 

In the selection of teachers the advice of 
the superintendent should be respected as 
completely as possible. Too often teachers are 
selected without regard for the wishes of the 
one man who depends on them for his success. 
And he is usually in the best position to ap- 
praise the merits of the applicant. The aver- 
age school board is made up of average busi- 
ness and professional men and farmers. It is 
safe to say that 90 per cent of them never 
had a day of teaching or supervising experi- 
ence in their lives. But too often they brush 
aside the recommendations of the superin- 
tendent and hire a person on considerations 
unrelated to the school system. It is fine for 
people to have a sense of obligation, but it is 
always better for them to provide their own 


means of meeting them instead of using 
public funds and public office for this 
purpose. 


A proper recognition of the duties of the 
superintendent would eliminate a great many 
of these cases. If the public fully realized the 
seriousness of the situation, people would 
cease to exercise pressure. What board mem- 
ber has not had the experience of having some 
friend “put in a good word” for an applicant? 
When such requests are made it is nice to be 
able to say, “We make all these appointments 
in a board meeting after consulting the super- 
intendent. I suggest that you have your 
friend see him and file her application.” A 
board member should never go further than 
simply stating that the applicant will be given 
full consideration, and he should always im- 
press applicants with the necessity of having 
the superintendent’s approval. 

It would be interesting to have each super- 
intendent give a frank statement of the extent 
to which his advice in the selection of teach- 
ers is heeded. Some might hesitate to speak 
of it above a mere whisper lest their state- 
ments, becoming known at home, might serve 
further to reduce their influence in the selec- 
tion of teachers. I believe the average super- 
intendent is alive to his teacher requirements. 
But not all board members are willing to be 
impersonal in these selections. I once heard of 
a superintendent who emerged from a board 
meeting after a full day of electing teachers 
with the significant confession that he had not 
been able to induce the board to adopt a 
single suggestion of his. Do you think that 
bespoke a proper relationship between him 
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and his board? And yet that superintendent 
was held in high esteem by his board mem- 
bers. They did not doubt either his ability, 
or his integrity; but they had other plans. 
Too much of the board’s work had been done 
before the session got under way. Too many 
promises of special favors had been made to 
designing parties who were actuated by mo- 
tives other than sound educational policies. 
Unwittingly these men had made of their 
superintendent a mere figurehead without 
either authority or influence. Even though he 
had been in closest contact with his teaching 
force and knew their individual capabilities 
and peculiarities, his advice was not sought. 

The mere fact that a man or woman has 
completed the course of study in an accred- 
ited coilege or university is not prima facie 
evidence of his or her teaching ability. It is 
the special task of the superintendent to 
weigh and properly appraise each applicant’s 
merits and advise the board of his conclu- 
sions. A superintendent is primarily interested 
in having the job done and done well. He is 
interested in running and improving an edu- 
cational system and not in operating an em- 
ployment bureau. His satisfaction should 
come from seeing his efforts succeed, in see- 
ing the public school system made a greater 
and more efficient servant of the community. 
And if the proper relationship between him 
and his board exists, the board will find no 
less satisfaction in his achievements than he 
himself. 

My own opinion is that the superintendent 
is just what the title implies, and that he 
should have the greatest latitude possible in 
the supervision of the schools. If he believes 
a teacher will give greater service in one 
place than another, he should have the right 
to make necessary placements. We elect all 
new teachers to the system and leave it to 
our superintendent to place them as his judg- 
ment suggests. Teachers with a long period of 
service to their credit present a somewhat 
different question. But in all matters of a 
purely supervisory nature we try to give the 
superintendent a free hand. Should we be con- 
vinced that he is not acting wisely, we would 
not hesitate to interpose our objections. 


Common Sense Needed in Administration 

The work of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents comes into such intimate touch 
with the lives of people, affecting as it does 
their children, that misunderstandings are 
sure to arise. Complaints will be made, and 
they will come to the board. Often it will be 
asserted that someone just has it in for “my 
child.” This is possible, but the percentage of 
probability is negligibly small. In such in- 
stances enemies will be made unless difficul- 
ties are handled with prudence and tact. It 
should be the aim of the board to compose all 
these little differences without making a public 
spectacle of them. Usually the very least said 
is the best. But by all means let any nec- 
essary action come from the whole board 
rather than from street corner remarks of in- 
dividual members. If the superintendent is to 
render his best service, he must at all times be 
conscious of the sustaining support of the 
board. And if it is necessary for the board to 
veto some act of the superintendent in his 
dealings with pupils or teachers, the members 
should be generous enough to allow him to 
make adjustments without their being known 
in the matter. If satisfaction is achieved the 
board can ask for nothing more. 

Common sense, which is without a substi- 
tute, should be used in all school matters. So 
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long as superintendents and board members 
apply common sense to all questions arising 
in school administration, most of them wil] 
be solved without the outside world knowing 
that they ever existed. 

Perhaps you have already said that my re- 
marks are directed at what I conceive to be 
a proper attitude for a board of education to 
assume toward the superintendent. This js 
true, but attitudes determine relationships, | 
have said little of the superintendent for the 
very good reason that my contention is that 
he should be employed by the board, and his 
relationship should be that of an executive 
director, who should at all times work in 
close cooperation with the board. 


The Superintendent a Citizen 


The superintendent should be more than 
an educational technician. He should exem- 
plify a high type of citizenship that will be 
both effective and inspirational. It is for the 
board by its actions to say what his status as 
a citizen in the community shall be. His com- 
pensation must be adequate to allow him to 
live a normal life much as the average citizen 
lives. He should be able to take an active 
part, in civic, fraternal, and religious organ- 
izations, because in them he can feel the pulse 
of his citizenship; and through associations 
of this nature people can rub elbows with 
him, know him as a man, and appraise his 
stature as a citizen. A board of education 
should find no cause for pride in holding 
superintendents and teachers on an economic 
level of bare subsistence. Should they do so 
they can rest assured they are giving their 
children the poorest incentive imaginable to 
striye for higher education. A superintendent 
who does not constantly fight for better pay 
for teachers is not true to his high calling, 
because better pay commands better teachers, 
and better teachers mean greater success for 
him in his undertaking. The board should 
realize this and lend their cooperation. 


Education Must Be Progressive 

Since education must ever be progressive 
and those who are in positions of leadership 
must be ever on the alert for better and more 
effective methods there must be constant ex- 
perimentation. This entails some expense, and 
is carried on at the risk of mistakes. But out 
of it will emerge the ideal system of educa- 
tion. A board should provide the superintend- 
ent and his siaff with the facilities for re- 
search, and lend every inducement to it. Our 
present plane of material well-being is due 
entirely to the tireless research carried on by 
leading business organizations who refuse to 
admit that all frontiers have been passed. 
They are constantly finding and subduing new 
ones. The higher we ascend the wider will be 
our horizons, the farther we can see the more 
splendid the outlook ahead. 

The board of education and the superin- 
tendent are not antagonists. They are not 
competitors. They are rivals only in service 
and ability to agree. They are partners in a 
great work, one that will largely determine 
what type of men and citizenship we shall 
have tomorrow. In it there is room for the 
very best there is in any of us, but no room 
for base passions and littleness, no room for 
selfish motives and vainglory. Let us remem- 
ber that membership on a board of education 
is an office no bigger than a man makes it, 
but with possibilities as big as the biggest 
man in each town or county. May we ever 
remember that, “He who would be greatest 
among us must be the servant of all.” 
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A class in Shop Drafting and Blueprint Reading at the John Muir Junior High School, Burbank, California. 


Burbank Schools Training 6000 
Aircraft W orkers Owen H. Barnhill 


One of the American cities called upon to 
bear an enormously increased burden of vo- 
cational education because of the National 
Defense Program is Burbank, Calif. This Los 
Angeles suburb of 40,000 population has the 
largest National Defense Program for aircraft 
training in the nation at the present time. 

Within four months — July to November 
—the total number of aircraft workers in 
training in the Burbank schools under the 
defense program increased from 1000 to 5000 
The number is now over 6000, in addition to 
2000 other adults receiving education, a total 
of 8000 extra students in a school system 
designed to furnish instruction only to boys 
and girls. The number of adult students, who 
are receiving training and education now ex- 
ceeds the number of children attending day 
classes. 

The way Burbank’s board of education met 
this emergency with no outside assistance is 
a notable achievement in American education, 
a striking example of Yankee ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness and industry—traits which 
have made the United States a leader of 
nations. The situation was especially difficult 
to cope with because of the necessity for 
speed and because of the fact that there were 
but two small manual training shops available 
—a single-room frame building at the John 
Burroughs Junior High School and a some- 
what larger one at the senior high school 

A modern $40,000 junior high manual-train- 
ing shop with large rooms for metal and 
woodworking, drafting and painting was erected 
last summer and a $140,000 two-story senior 
high shop, 200 by 129 feet, will be com- 
pleted by the end of the school year. Three 
additional large rooms were also rented in 
two factory buildings 


Classes Federally Supported 

Classes are held continuously, night and 
day, in the shops now available, while stu- 
dents gather in several other school buildings 
for training which does not require machinery 
or other technical apparatus. As is generally 
known, the Federal Government pays half of 
the salaries of instructors under the Smith- 
Hughes trade and industrial-education pro- 
gram in California. For defense training 
Washington meets the cost of instruction, in 
addition to payment for supplies, supervision, 
incidental expenses, and special equipment 
needed 

The Federal Government has appropriated 
$8,000,000 to buy equipment for defense 
training. Of this amount, $1,500,000 is being 
spent in Los Angeles County, including 
$227,000 in Burbank. By the middle of April, 
1941, less than $20,000 worth of machinery 
had been received. Lack of needed equipment 
has seriously handicapped defense training 
here, but by the end of the school year this 
difficulty probably will be overcome, at least 
temporarily. The new senior high school shop 
will receive $180,000 worth of Burbank’s 
share of new equipment 

Some machines used by the Burbank 
schools for defense training are being sup 
plied by local aircraft factories, which are to 
be reimbursed by the government. If such 
goods had been ordered by Burbank’s board 
of education direct from factories, delivery 
doubtless would have been long delayed, since 
aircraft plants are supplied first with ma- 
chinery and need all they can get as soon as 
possible. Nevertheless, since the lack of 
trained workers is the bottleneck of the air- 
craft industry, equipment needed for training 


purposes is as essential as factory equipment. 

The scores of additional teachers needed 
for defense training in Burbank were supplied 
by the aircraft factories, most of the men 
being loaned for part-time employment to the 
city schools. These factory teachers proved 
surprisingly efficient. Burbank’s co-ordinator 
of defense training in the public schools ex- 
plains this by calling attention to the fact 
that “industrial production is not a fixed sci- 
ence which can be taught like mathematics, 
but a constantly changing, rapidly developing 
art where theories and practices are con- 
tinually being discarded for new ideas and 
discoveries. 

“School instructors use the same books, 
tools, equipment, and supplies year after year, 
with the result that their work becomes 
largely standardized and difficult to change 
quickly and efficiently. The aircraft industry 
is developing so fast that present models and 
methods soon become obsolete. Factory 
workers are accustomed to constant changes 
of materials, methods, and design, therefore 
they are able to show workers how to adapt 
themselves to this procedure.” 


Teacher Training a Problem 

Of the 140 teachers engaged in defense 
training in the Burbank schools, 125 were 
drafted from private industry and are render- 
ing very satisfactory service. These instruc- 
tors are given teacher-training Friday eve- 
nings in three classes of two hours each by 
a competent instructor. In addition, a score 
or more attend Sunday morning breakfast 
meetings at the former Union Air Terminal, 
now a part of the Lockheed Aircraft factory, 
to discuss their work and solve instructional 
problems 
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A Tool and Die Making Class in the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, conducted 


The teacher training program comprises in- 
struction in reporting of classes, organization 
and management of classroom procedure, pro- 
fessional ethics, attendance, budgets and fi- 
nance, cooperation with administration, course 
of study, lesson planning, professional growth, 
materials, and supplies. 

The cordial and efficient manner in which 
both, the Burbank aircraft manufacturers and 
the board of education, are cooperating in 
meeting the emergency of defense training is 
very gratifying and has made possible the 
solution of many difficult problems, such as 
the selection of workers to be trained. Con- 
tinuous contact with personnel officers of the 
aircraft companies and other defense con- 
cerns is maintained, so that the benefit of 
their experience in hiring thousands of men 
may be utilized. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the men who 
apply to the Lockheed Aircraft company for 
work are selected for further examination. 
About half of these successfully pass all the 
examinations and are employed. Applicants 
must be over 18 years of age, have a high 
school education or equivalent, be American 
citizens by birth, and satisfactorily pass tests 
in manual dexterity, 
ment, and intelligence. 

The Burbank city schools accept for train- 
ing all of those referred by the aircraft com- 
pany and many others who have been pre- 
viously examined and recommended by the 
California State Department of Employment. 


personality, tempera- 


Trainees Quickly Placed 

Although many new workers are being edu- 
cated for defense work the great majority of 
the men participating in Burbank’s defense 
training program are already employed in the 
industry. A placement officer adjusts each 
worker’s program so that it will not interfere 
with his factory duties. His schoolwork is 
carefully supervised by competent craftsmen 
with many years of experience in the field in 
which they instruct. Their recommendations 


form another basis for judging the applicant’s 
ability to follow his chosen line of work. 
Ninety-six per cent of all the individuals 
completing pre-employment training in the 
Burbank city schools, are placed in industry, 
indicating the effectiveness of the vocational 
guidance and placement program 
Instruction has been streamlined to give 
only basic, essential job information, since 
speed is the watchword. Instead of teaching 
a beginner all about a metal lathe he is shown 
how to perform one or more specific jobs 
with it, so that he can go to work in a fac- 
tory and increase production, while continuing 
his training on a part-time basis for the pur- 
pose of adding to his skill and usefulness. 
Approximately one fourth of Lockheed’s 
employees are enrolled in Burbank’s trade 
extension classes. Most classes meet at night, 
since the majority of the men work during 
the day. Attendance is entirely voluntary, but 
many aircraft workers take advantage of the 
opportunity to improve their skill and earning 
capacity. As fast as they qualify for positions 
of greater responsibility they are promoted to 
better paying jobs. The company is giving 
training to more than a 
workers in its factory 
Manufacturers of aircraft and other equip- 
ment articles needed in national defense are 
not satisfied with workmen who know how 
to perform only one operation, because the 
usefulness of such employees is very limited. 
There is a shortage of versatile workers, men 
capable of executing difficult production tasks. 
While beginners are trained to perform sim- 
ple operations at first, their instruction is 
continued, both in school and factory. in more 
complicated, highly specialized 
Workmen are willing to take this additional 
training because it enlarges their usefulness 
and fits them for more responsible positions 


thousand other 


pre cesses. 


Further Training Values Considered 
Defense training classes are co-ordinated 
to simulate as closely as possible factory 
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by the Burbank Public Schools. 


operation, so that students pass from class- 
room theory and practice to industrial pro- 
duction with a minimum of adjustment diff- 
culties. A good example of this in aircraft 
building is afforded by some of ‘the classroom 
jobs involving work on engine parts, landing 
gear, castings and forgings; making tools and 
dies for sheet-metal parts, jigs and assem- 
blies; welding tubing lines and motor mounts; 
spot-welding brackets, bulkhead equipment, 
and electric boxes; sheet-metal construction 
of floor supports, cowling, and faring; hy- 
draulic and plumbing jobs on _ landing-gear 
controls and safety equipment. 

“Social implications of the defense train- 
ing program, so far as adult education is con- 
cerned, indicate the need for continuous train- 
ing of adult workers,” states Buel F. Enyeart, 
superintendent of Burbank schools. “America 
is realizing the possibilities of rapidly educat- 
ing and retraining workers in other fields 
allied to defense industries. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that a larger share of 
the program of adult education should be 
devoted to the training of skilled workers 
needed in industry. 

“Extension of the cooperative plan of train- 
ing in both trade and industry through the 
assistance of advisory committees also is in- 
dicated. The effectiveness of this use of ad- 
visory committees is evidenced in the general 
practicality of the educational program and 
the resultant speeding up of mass production 
Leaders everywhere are beginning to realize 
the tremendous opportunity and responsibility 
of the public schools in educating the indus- 
trial worker. 

“The momentum which adult education has 
been given by defense training will continue 
long after the demand for defense workers 
has decreased. These men will desire instruc- 
tion in other aspects of education, because of 
the utilitarian training they have received. 
Meeting this need will place additional re- 
sponsibilities upon America’s schools and 
thus broaden their opportunities for service.” 
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School Business Management in Qction 





How California School Administrators 


Are Selecting Non-Certificated Employees 
Harry K. Young" 


A bill making civil service mandatory for 
noncertificated school employees was presented 
to the California State Legislature during 
their last session. The bill died in committee 
— unfortunately. 

Unfortunately —for the noncertificated school 
employees are one of the two last large groups 
of public employees without the protection of 
civil service or tenure, the other group being 
the county workers. 

The School Code of the state of California 
now provides a method by which school boards 
may establish civil service rules for the selec- 
tion and administration of noncertificated em- 
ployees. Of the 24 largest school systems of 
the state only two, Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica, have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by the school code. The 
superintendents of both these school systems 
have expressed themselves as highly gratified 
with the results. It is true that the noncer- 
tificated employees of the San Francisco 
school system are selected by a civil service 
commission of the City and County of San 
Francisco. This, however, had not been as 
satisfactory a method as that provided by 
the school code. 

It is not meant to be implied that selection 
and administration of noncertificated workers 
has been a hit-and-miss procedure in the 21 
other large school systems of the state. Some 
of these systems have provided a type of 
civil service procedure for the noncertificated 
employees. But, in general, these workers 
have been disregarded during the past few 
years—an era of generally improved per- 
sonnel relationships. 

If we are to consider selection by means 
of competitive tests the cornerstone of public 
personnel policy, there is reason to believe 
that we have lagged behind with personnel 
administration in our public schools. 

Superintendents of California school sys- 
tems generally are not satisfied with their 
noncertificated personnel policies. A number 
realize that they are not doing all they could 
to secure the best workers. For example, only 
13 of the 24 largest school systems of the 
state require a physical examination of other- 
wise acceptable candidates. Superintendents 
of all the 24 school systems stated that they 
thought a physical examination of otherwise 
acceptable candidates extremely necessary, but 
for some reason or other did not require the 
examination. 

Why shouldn’t all noncertificated employees 
be selected from the standpoint of health as 
carefully as are the certificated employees? 
Many times these individuals are in closer 
contact with our children than are the 
teachers. 

Other than the three systems using civil 


‘The facts used in this article are based on a com- 
prehensive survey of the conditions of employment of 
the noncertificated personnel in the 24 largest school 
systems of the state of California. The author is connected 
with the Riverside, Calif., schools. 


service procedures for selecting personnel only 
one half of the remaining 21 school districts 
employed any type of selective testing de- 
vice. Some of these used tests solely for se- 
lecting clerical employees, others only for 
selecting custodial employees, and still others 
for selecting secretarial employees. 

We have tried to eliminate subjective 
judgment in evaluating our pupils’ abilities. 
Why not eliminate subjective judgment in 
selecting personnel? Countless tests have 
proved the general inability of individuals to 
distinguish ability by means of personal 
judgment. 

What kind of tests could be used to de- 
termine an_ individual’s ability? Certainly 
there are a large number of possibilities. Cus- 
todians, clerks, and secretaries can all be given 
a practical test; all can be given a physical 
examination; all can be given a test ascer- 
taining intellectual ability. The custodian’s 
job today is not a position for the unproven 
— intricate plumbing and scientific heating 
methods require intelligence as well as ability. 
The secretarial position demands more than 
the ability to type —it requires intelligence 
and training. 

There are still other selection factors that 
must be taken into account. Definite age re- 
quirements are a very necessary requisite of 
any successful selection process. No longer is 


the janitor’s job a position for the aging or 
aged. As one California school superintendent 
stated the case, the schools should not be a 
charitable institution for the elderly and the 
infirm. It is not without reason that private 
industry demands young and energetic workers. 

A number of the larger California school 
systems are employing workers without re- 
gard to the age of the individual. Of the 24 
school systems of the state only 13 require 
candidates to be within definite age limits. 
(The age limitations when established were 
generally between 25 and 50.) Five of the 
remaining 24 systems have no age limits or 
requirements as to age of any kind. Six of 
these systems require only that condidates be 
neither too young nor too old. This latter 
qualification is extremely flexible to say the 
least. 

What about employment qualifications such 
as United States citizenship, local residence, 
business or junior-college graduation, and the 
like? If these qualifications are necessary re- 
quirements for certain positions in the school 
system, and a number of California school 
administrators think so, they should be main- 
tained. The important thing is that all require- 
ments should be set up to the end that better 
workers will be secured. 

The whole problem of selection resolves it- 
self into a consideration of whether to hire 
on the basis of standardized requirements and 
competitive tests or to let factors enter into 
the process which do not in themselves con- 
cern the candidates ability. 

Finally, it must be agreed that the merit 
system is either to retrograde or at some fu- 
ture time justice will require that the balance 
of public employees will have some sort of 
protection. 


Administering Supplies in a Small School 
Roland S. Strolle’ 


Two years ago, I moved from the position 
of a teacher into the job of a small town 
superintendent. Several problems immediately 
confronted me; one of them was the adminis- 
tration of supplies. During the summer fol- 
lowing my first year, I wrote out a plan for 
the organization of the service of supplies. 
The following paragraphs include some of the 
difficulties encountered and statements of how 
we overcame them by simply applying com- 
mon-sense methods. 

The first requirement in administering sup- 
plies in a small school is that the responsibility 
be centralized in the office of the superintend- 
ent. We had no difficulty here, as I resolved 
to do everything the board asked of me in an 
efficient and businesslike manner. All of the 
requisitions, estimates, orders, and receipts 
pass through the superintendent’s hands. 

Realizing that the task of managing the 
supplies was my job, I wanted to know what 
supplies we had, where they were used, from 
whom they had been purchased, and in what 
quantities. I soon found out that even small 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Michigamme, Mich 
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schools use a surprising number of different 
things. We listed the entire stock — from coal 
to paper clips. Some of the items were obso- 
lete; much of the paper on hand was not of 
a practical size; several perishable items, such 
as paste and glue, were kept in too large 
quantities. 

To make matters worse, 22 representatives 
of janitor supply houses alone called at our 
school two and three times a year. 

A conscientious purchaser does not purchase 
articles on the strength of the salesmen’s 
word. We decided that we would do our best 
to get our money’s worth on all consumable 
items such as paper, paper towels, coal, and 
floor finishes. 

It was difficult to make exacting tests, but 
we did test paper towels by using a case each 
of three different grades. We found that, by 
paying an additional 20 cents per case, we 
saved money and had a better, heavier, more 
absorbent towel. The children never used two 
towels of the better brand so that these far 
outlasted the other brands used. 

With gymnasium floor seal, we have made 
the same kind of a test. This year two coats 
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of a seal, costing a dollar a gallon more than 
the seal we previously used, has kept our 
gymnasium and classroom floors in better con- 
dition than three coats of the cheaper seal. 

The foregoing are typical of numerous prac- 
tical tests we have made. 

I suppose the biggest problem that one 
faces is the actual placing of orders for sup- 
plies. We try to make most of our purchases 
once a year from a standard list. We have 
been setting up this list since last September. 
In it we include such specifications as are 
necessary for our particular schools. Through 
use, we know what quality of mimeograph 
paper we want. Experience has told us what 
percentage of our coal should be lump, and 
so forth. This list we intend to evaluate and 
to revise once a year. 

In addition to standardizing our items, we 
attempt to submit most of our larger orders, 
with specifications, to bidders. All of our 


printing is bought on bids. Coal is now pur- 
chased by submitting a definite statement of 
our needs. We have saved 75 cents a ton in 
the two years we have used this method of 
purchasing. We have no specifications for 
floor finishes other than that the products 
must be manufactured by large, reputable 
firms who meet the Government standards. 

All of the school supplies are distributed 
to the teachers through the superintendent’s 
office. A record is kept of all supplies received 
and distributed, and the amounts left on hand 
at the close of the year. As the year comes to 
a close, we directly use our records in making 
estimates for the next year. 

We feel that the administration of supplies 
is a business, and we realize that one must 
use good judgment, keep the educational pur- 
poses of the school foremost in mind, practice 
true economies, and do everything in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 


Fuel Economies Effected Through Use 


of Automatic Coal Stokers 
Victor P. Morey* 


In 1934 a study was made of fuel costs of 
36 Nebraska schools that were using auto- 
matic coal stokers.! The study disclosed that 
a saving of approximately 35 per cent in fuel 
costs may be expected to result from the use 
of automatic stokers in the place of hand 
firing of coal.” 

Data concerning fuel costs of these same 
schools for the six years from 1934-40 were 
secured from records at the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction and by 
sending a questionnaire to the superintendents 
of the schools. Several of the schools had 
changed to gas burners, others had erected 
new buildings. For these reasons only 29 of 
the 36 schools represented in the earlier study 
are included in this study. 

Table I is a summary of the average fuel 
costs of these schools and the savings made 
through the use of stokers. In most cases the 
average yearly cost of fuel before installation 
of automatic coal stokers was determined by 
taking the average expenditures for fuel for 
the years 1926-30. In some instances where 
stokers were installed before or after 1930 
this average was based on fewer or more 
than four years. 

The column headed “Average Yearly Cost 
After Installation of Stokers” is the average 
cost of fuel as reported to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the six years 
from 1934-40. The “Average Amount of 
Yearly Saving” is the arithmetical difference 
between the two averages. The “Average Per 
Cent of Yearly Saving” provides a means of 
comparing the savings made by the various 
school systems. Every school showed some 
saving. Tekamah showed a saving of 2 per 


*Lincoln, Neb. 

%Myron Anderson, Automatic Stokers and Natural Gas in 
School Heating, Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Nebraska, 1934. 

2Jbid., page 100. 





TABLE I. Fuel Costs Before and After Installation of 
Automatic Coal Stokers in Twenty-Nine Nebraska 
School Systems and Savings Effected by Such Installation 
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Alliance $4820.06 $2974.94 $1845.12 38 
Bayard 1886.02 970.82 915.20 49 
Bertrand 659.67 534.34 125.33 19 
Bloomfield 2069.45 1800.15 269.30 13 
_ Bridgeport 2321.43 1046.39 1275.04 55 
Callaway 1412.66 903.65 509.01 36 
Dix Rural 593.83 308.37 285.46 48 
Elwood 1112.91 685.90 427.01 38 
Gothenburg 2825.01 1428.82 1396.19 49 
Hay Springs 1299.71 972.88 326.83 25 
Holdrege 2829.42 1991.49 837.93 30 
Kimball Co. , 743.23 592.61 150.62 20 
Liberty Rural. . 654.86 288.81 366.05 56 
Madison 1594.43 1220.14 374.29 23 
Merna 1206.56 746.96 459.60 38 
Minatare 2245.38 1130.87 1075.09 48 
Minden ....... 1755.34 1352.61 402.73 23 
ae 2205.96 1135.63 1070.33 49 
Morrill . 1130.50 646.08 484.42 43 
Osceola 879.08 825.03 54.05 6 
Oxford 983.75 623.99 359.76 37 
Plattsmouth 2041.92 1405.80 636.12 31 
ER 947.76 547.23 400.53 42 
Rushville 2090.65 1166.40 924.25 44 
Sidney 3115.29 2133.73 981.56 2 
Sunflower 
(Mitchell) 1321.18 732.53 588.65 45 
Tekamah 1418.60 1378.81 39.79 2 
Trenton ... 1222.41 760.19 462.22 38 
Valparaiso . 1012.38 757.19 254.19 25 
Average wee 34.6 





cent while Bridgeport and Liberty Rural High 
School showed savings of 55 and 56 per cent 
respectively. The average of the present group 
of schools over the six-year period is 34.6 per 
cent. The prediction of Anderson in his 1934 
study that a saving of 35 per cent would be 


made in gross fuel 
justified. 

Much of the saving can be credited to the 
fact that stoker coal is less expensive than 
the usual furnace coal. One school that had 
paid $11 and $11.75 for coal before the in- 
stallation of stokers paid $5 for pea slack to 
use with the stokers. The Osceola schools that 
had been paying $7.50 for hand-fired coal 
were able to obtain stoker coal for $6.50. The 
price per ton of the stoker coal varies con- 
siderably among the schools and appears to 
be increasing slightly from year to year. The 
price at Tekamah rose gradually from $6.25 
in 1934 to $7.25 in 1940. On the other hand, 
Bayard reports a constant price of $4.10 per 
ton. The Alliance schools buy 1'2-inch screen- 
ings direct from the mine. The screenings 
cost $1.20 per ton at the mine, $2.20 freight, 
and 50 cents to put the coal in the bin. This 
makes a total of $3.90 per ton. Since Bayard 
and Alliance are near the coal mines the 
freight costs are less than for schools farther 
from the mines. 

Another factor of cost which should be con- 
sidered is the power required to operate the 
stokers. Many schools do not have a separate 
meter for the motor on the stoker so it is 
difficult to determine power costs accurately. 
Several schools estimate that it costs about 
$2 per month to operate the stoker. The 
power cost for the Central School at Alliance 
was $41.84 for the year 1939-40. This would 
mean about $5 per month for power. Elec- 
tricity rates at Alliance are somewhat higher 
than the rates at many Nebraska cities. 

Cost of stoker repairs should also be con- 
sidered. Out of 11 schools reporting on stoker 
repair, five had no expense for the six-year 
period, while the others spent $11, $20, $32, 
$55, $185, and $200 respectively. This gives 
an average of less than $8 per year for the 
schools reporting. 

In general the cost of power and repairs 
will probably add from $35 to $65 per year to 
the actual fuel cost. This figure will vary con- 
siderably depending upon the size of the 
stoker and the local power rate. 

Anderson found that in general the first 
cost of a stoker for a building was about 
equal to the annual cost of coal under the old 
system.® On this basis, and allowing for power 
cost and repairs, the stoker would generally 
be able to amortize its cost and interest in 
four years. 

In addition to economies arising out of 
gross fuel costs, two other benefits should be 
considered. The heat produced by the stoker 
is more uniform than that produced by hand 
firing, and the custodian, freed from the neces- 
sity of constantly attending the furnace, may 
devote more time to general building 
maintenance. 


costs appears to be 


3Anderson, page 101. 
AN EDUCATION TO PROTECT US 


That education adequate to protect democracy 
against the foreign enemy in modern times must 
be universal, must attack the problems of gov- 
ernment and civic life; but it must deeply and 
truly corivince all the people that they are each 
as individuals members of a great human pro- 
cession, marching to a goal so noble, that we 
shall cease to think about what we can get, but 
what we can give.— William F. Russell, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Buying On a Rising Market 





“This Business of School Feeding’ 


George Mueller’ 


“Higher prices” has joined “death and 
taxes” to form a triumvirate that rules the 
destinies of those engaged in the business 
management of school feeding. The past 
decade has seen the unprecedented rise in im- 
portance of school cafeterias in the general 
scheme of school management and administra- 
tion. For some unfathomable cause, the 
management of school cafeterias has always 
held a fascination for the educational adminis- 
trator, and his interest and cooperation has 
always been of invaluable aid in the proper 
administration of school lunchrooms. Perhaps, 
it is that the cafeteria approaches, more than 
any other single phase of school activity, a 
bona fide business venture. Here is a field 
in educational endeavor that demands imag- 
ination, good judgment, initiative, and per- 
sonality and one in which the results may be 
tabulated in dollars and cents. 

The character of management of the school 
cafeteria has, however, required and under- 
gone a definite change with the assumption 
by this department of a more important place 
in the school schedule. The time for relegating 
the lunchroom to a basement corner or parti- 
tioned-off hallway, to a time for much study 
and planning for this department, has also 
evolved into a time of more complex prob- 
lems of management. We can assume that 
school children will continue their use of the 
school lunchroom and, ipso facto, demand the 
very maximum amount of tasty and nourish- 
ing food for their money. Based upon this 
assumption, we may further assume that there 
is a very definite tie between this business of 
school feeding and business in_ general. 
Economic factors that control the policies 
and management of successful enterprises, 
must of necessity be taken into consideration 
when formulating the business policy of a 
school cafeteria. To accept this assertion, we 
must, of course, be in agreement that the 
school cafeteria should be a self-supporting 
unit and that even its initial equipment cost 
should be amortized in easy stages. 

If, therefore, we are in agreement as to the 
advisability of operating our school feeding 
unit upon an acceptable business basis, we 
cannot advisedly neglect estimating the pres- 
ent seemingly chaotic economic situation and 
its relation to any attempt of policy forming 
for school lunchroom operation, in the near 
future. 


Scarcity Coming 

With this in mind, a short survey of busi- 
ness conditions and their probable trend, as 
they relate to school feeding management 
may properly receive our first attention. It 
will not be adequate to the school cafeteria 
purchasing agent for me to say that prices are 
definitely on the increase. Such a condition 
prevailed last August—a temporary price 
fluctuation which was readily recognized by 
the business student as only temporary. At 


‘Assistant Secretary, Kansas City Board of Education 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the present time, a combination of circum- 
stances point irrefutably to a maintained 
higher price level for at least 12 months. 

Naturally, almost everyone will brand — 
and substantially correctly —the present war 
as cause number one for the present price rise. 
The war is, without doubt, the immediate 
cause for price increases in almost every field. 
It is a spark that has stimulated into action 
the human trait of self-protection and self- 
care. The mass psychology that prompts men 
to acquire objects against a real or fancied 
period when such objects may become scarce, 
has gained such momentum that it is not 
likely to be stopped for some time. 

Various factors tend to substantiate the 
belief that such a period of scarcity is even 
now approaching. Other factors and govern- 
ment pronouncements give proof that much 
material, in the future, may be obtainable 
only in reduced amounts and at increased 
prices. 

The purchasing agent will watch with in- 
terest, any act or attempted act by Washing- 
ton to control prices. At present, price ceilings 
have been placed on only certain key items 
and priorities placed on items used in the 
defense industries. Specific cases in point in 
the food line are pork, tomatoes, eggs, 
chickens, and butter. Price ceilings have sim- 
ilarly been placed on items used in the manu- 
facture of defense material. It must be under- 
stood and remembered, however, that such 
price ceilings are subject to adjustment and 
that they do not affect labor. This latter point 
is important, for to date no rein has been 
placed on labor cost which in turn plays a 
large part in the cost and hence selling price 
of the finished product. 


Canned Goods Higher 

A scarcity of some foods, of which pine- 
apple, chocolate, coconut, and imported spices 
are typical, tends further to create a feeling 
of unrest among the potential purchasers. 
Shortages of these items may be blamed for 
the most part to an inability of the shippers 
to secure bottoms. The shortage of tin — or 
rather the demand for tin in the defense in- 
dustries and the resulting shortage in the 
manufacturing of tin cans—is likewise a 
factor that will affect the prices of foods pur- 
chased in tin cans. It is my understanding that 
canners are putting protective clauses in their 
sales contracts covering these contingencies. 

Another item that has and will undoubtedly 
continue to show strength is soap. Imported 
material that is used in soap manufacture has 
all substantially increased in price, and nat- 
urally this is evident in the new quotations 
on soap and related products. Soap is one es- 
sential item on which the wise purchasing 
agent can easily get protection by forward 
buying. War conditions have always produced 
an unusual demand for this item and there is 
no reason to expect the present war to prove 
an exception. To what seriousness that situa- 
tion may lead is, of course, unknown, but with 
the President’s recent order for two million 


tons of new shipping for the Atlantic, cargo 
space is not likely to be released for some 
time for import of any but the most essential 
items. It is still to be seen if items mentioned 
above will be considered by government offi- 
cials, as in that category. 

A thought that immediately occurs, per- 
haps, is that a cessation of hostilities would 
have the effect of catapulting food prices — 
and all prices — to a new low. This, however, 
does not seem logical if such an unlooked for 
thing happened within six months or a year. 
Our then very much needed and intensified 
defense program with increased taxes and in- 
creased demands, would undoubtedly effec- 
tively retard any price declines for some time. 


Forward Buying Advisable 


What then, if such is actually the situa- 
tion, would be the best policy for the school 
cafeteria business director to pursue? Clearly, 
speculative buying, in the sense that term is 
usually used, has no place in school cafeteria 
management. Circumstances do, however, 
seem to justify unusual action and such 
action might take the form of “advance” or 
“forward” buying. This policy could not be 
pursued in contracting for produce, meat or 
other perishables, but can, I believe at this 
time, be advantageously followed in the pur- 
chase of canned goods. Such purchases are ad- 
vised, particularly when prices quoted are not 
in excess of 5 or 10 per cent above prices 
quoted for similar goods previous to the mar- 
ket fluctuation of August, 1940. 

Cafeteria needs in fabricated and manufac- 
tured equipment — sinks; tables, stoves, and 
equipment — might advisedly be anticipated 
for at least 12 months and orders placed 
without further delay. 

In the science of purchasing, it is not 
enough to know that prices are rising, but to 
study the causes which will permit a more 
accurate gauge of the probable length of such 
higher markets. Higher prices do not mean, 
though, that the school cafeterias need suffer 
financially — though frankly, I believe that 
they will during the next year. That opinion, 
however, is based on another theory. 

We may conclude then, that prices will lead 
wages in an upward swing—and distance 
salaries too greatly for comfort. 


a o-— — _ 


LAYING FOUNDATIONS FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


To lay foundations of physical fitness we must 
continue and improve existing programs of health 
education and physical education, and where 
necessary we must organize and develop new 
programs. These programs should include health 
protection, health guidance, and health instruc- 
tion as proven tools for improving health; they 
should include physical education and recreation 
as methods for building strength and endurance, 
developing social qualities, and teaching skills 
useful in morale-maintaining forms of leisure- 
time activities. The development of programs of 
this type is a sizable task requiring time, thought, 
and money, but nothing less than the best 
possible programs in these areas will give us the 
results we want. We are thinking right now of 
physical fitness as a part of national defense, but 
let us remember we are planning a long-time 
program in which health and physical fitness 
are viewed as bases for constructive, happy, and 
complete living in time of peace as well as time 
of war.— Charles C. Wilson, Hartford, Conn. 
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Janitorial Tools, Materials, and 
Supplies for Use in School 


Building Maintenance 
Jens Flikeid* 


In order that the most efficient results shall be obtained in janitorial 
maintenance work, it is necessary that the best possible tools, materials, 
and supplies shall be provided for the use of those who are responsible 
for the result. 

Such tools, materials, and supplies can seldom be obtained if they 
are purchased on the basis of price alone. The low initial cost of an 
article is not always an indication that it is the most economical, nor 
is a high initial cost always indicative of highest quality. 

The selection of not only the best, but the most economical articles 
for use in janitorial work necessitates almost a continuous testing of 
the various articles upon the part of the person responsible for such 
purchases. The competition among producers is very keen, and the 
sales promotion program of the organizations who sell these articles 
is so persistent, especially in the larger cities, that it is difficult for the 
purchaser to avoid constant experimenting, even though he wishes to 
do so. 

Therefore, the person who is responsible for the selection or pur- 
chase of such articles should know a great deal about them. He should 
know how the various articles are made, know what raw materials are 
used in their manufacture, be able to distinguish between good or 
shoddy raw materials or articles, and have the approximate fair price 
of each article at his finger tips. Having such knowledge, a fair com- 
parison of competitive articles can be made, and the best article can 
be selected for use. 

Under the assumption that testing and experimenting must be done, 
it is first necessary that standards or goals be established and definite 
procedures be followed when testing. 

The standards must be decided upon by those in authority in each 
locality, system, or building, for no two groups of people will voice 
the same opinion about the desirable qualities of an article. One group 
will emphasize the worth of one quality in an article while the others 
will think it of no significance. One person prefers one tool or material 
to another which may be used for similar purposes. Nevertheless, the 
standards must be tangible and definite, in order that they may be 
used as guides in making the final decisions, which are the purpose of 
the tests and experiments. 

As an example, the specifications and formulas in the following 
paragraphs may be assumed to be desired standards and goals with 
which the comparisons in all of the subsequent tests will be made. It 
happens, occasionally, that contact is later made with an article or 
special tool which is more convenient, efficient, or economical than the 
standard tools previously accepted. When this occurs, the specifications 
must be altered and the future tests made according to the new 
standards. In this way is progress made. 


Specification for Tools and Various Materials Used in 
Janitorial-Engineering Service 
Brush, Counter No. 1 
A counter brush that has proved satisfactory for use in schools con- 
tains 75 per cent black horsehair and 25 per cent Chinese bristle. 
The over-all length of the block should be 13% in. (8-in. head and 
5%-in. handle). The width of the head should be 1% in. at the 
end farthest from the handle, tapering 1% in. where the handle begins. 
It should be 1 in. thick where the handle begins, tapering to ™% in. at 
the end, and the back should be rounded. The block should be straight- 
grained maple or birch. 
The tufts should be set in waterproof pitch in 3/16-in. or ™%-in. 
holes, and staggered, allowing 4 tufts abreast at the widest end and 3 


tufts at the narrowest part of the block. The outbristle should be 3 
in. long. 


Brush, Floor No. 2 


A floor brush that has proved satisfactory for use in schools con- 
tains 75 per cent Chinese boar bristle, 15 per cent black tampico fiber, 


‘Supervisor of Housekeeping, Minneapolis Public Schools 
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and 10 per cent black horsehair, mixed and used throughout the entire 
brush. 

The block should be straight-grained maple or birch and should 
have a rounded baek. The regular lengths of the block are: 12, 14, 16, 
18, 24, 30 in., and 36 in. There should be at least 28 holes in the out- 
side row and about 24 holes in the center rows of a 12-in. brush. For 


. each additional 2 in. add 4 holes for the outside row and 3 for the 


center rows. 

The holes for the tufts should be 4 in. in diameter and 1% in. deep, 
over the entire flat surface of the block, % in. to 34 in. from center 
to center lengthwise of the block and /% in. from center to center stag- 
gered crosswise of the block. The tufts should be dipped in cement, 
tied into %-in. tufts, and set by hand in waterproof and oilproof 
cement in each %-in. hole. They should be given a twist to be sure 
that they reach the bottom of the hole. The outbristle should be 4 in. 
long and flared out about 1 in. at the ends of the brush head. 

The back of the brush should have two threaded holes for the 
handles, set on opposite sides of the back. Both holes should be slanted 
so that the end of a 6-ft. handle, when inserted into either side, will be 
approximately 5 ft. from the floor when the brush is standing level on 
its sweeping surface. The threads should be made in such a manner 
that they will not break under normal strains. 

The handles should be made of straight-grained maple, 1 in. in 
diameter and 6 ft. long, carefully threaded for a distance of about 
1% in. on one end and rounded and smoothed over the other end and 
throughout the remaining length. 


Chamois Skin 

A satisfactory chamois skin should be of equal thickness and texture 
throughout with no necks, scars, or stiff sections. It should be from 
17 to 24 in. wide and from 24 to 30 in. long. 

Very little natural or tanning oil should be allowed to remain in the 
skin after the tanning operation. 
Duster, Sanitary 

A satisfactory sanitary duster should be made of cotton yarn. The 
strands should be attached securely to small wire rings. The rings con- 
taining the strands should then be strung as closely as possible upon a 
No. 8 wire which is later bent into an oval about 10 in. long and 6 in. 
wide and the two ends inserted about 2™ in. into a 
glued 

The over-all length of the duster and handle should be 17% in. 


714-in. handle and 


Mopheads (Short Strand and Long Strand) 

A satisfactory mophead for use in sweeping mops should be made of 
long fiber cotton yarn. It should contain 8-ply strands. It should be 
6% in. wide and 18 in. long (over all) and weight 131% ounces. 

The strands should be fastened securely around the mid-section by 
a strong tape band, sewed across from 2 to 4 times. 

A satisfactory mophead for hall mops and for scrubbing should be 
made of long-fiber cotton yarn. It should contain 8-ply strands and be 
6% in. wide and 36 in. long (over all) and weigh 13% ounces. 

The strands should be fastened securely around the mid-section by 
a strong tape band, sewed across from 2 to 4 times. 


Cleaning Compound 

A satisfactory material for use as cleaning compound is technical 
trisodium phosphate, or Na,Po,12H,0. 

It should contain no excessive moisture and must be fresh and free 
running. It should be a white, uniform, finely granulated product. 

No residue should be retained on a No. 10 sieve, and the residue 
retained on a No. 100 sieve should be not less than 50 per cent. 

It should contain not less than 95 per cent crystalline trisodium 
phosphate. 


Soap, Jelly No. 1 

A highly satisfactory jelly soap should be made of corn oil and 
soya-bean oil, with a small portion of coconut oil (for lathering pur- 
poses) saponified by the use of high grade caustic potash. 

The finished product must have a titer of approximately 20 deg. C. 

The free oil content should be less than 1 per cent. There should be 
no free caustic alkali. 

There should be less than 1 per cent of free fatty acid 

The glycerin content should be at least 4 per cent 

No filler should be used, and the anhydrous soap content should be 
at least 70 per cent. 

(To be continued) 
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School Custodians Need Schooling 





The Good School Custodian 


Robert T. McGrath? 


In recent years there has been a tremendous 
amount of improvement in the quality of 
school buildings, equipment, and supplies. Re- 
quirements for school administrators, super- 
visors of instruction in both traditional and 
special subject-matter fields, teachers, and 
most other school employees have increased. 
Likewise, requirements and standards of 
service for school janitors have been raised. 
As an illustration of the last mentioned, the 
janitor-engineer-custodian school had its be- 
ginning about 15 years ago. One of the first 
schools of this kind was held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1923.° Since that date schools of 
this nature were started in 21 states. In this 
period not only the number of schools but 
also the attendance increased year by year. 

Prior to the establishment of janitor-en- 
gineer schools, the position of school janitor 
was given frequently to an aged person, a 
cripple, a political friend, or some other un- 
qualified, incompetent individual. Little, if 
any, consideration was given to the training 
or experience needed for the job of school 
janitor. Now this is changed, thanks to the 
pioneering spirit found among school custo- 
dians. There is no good reason why janitors, 
engineers, and custodians as school employees, 
should not be trained and required to possess 
definite occupational qualifications similar to 
those possessed by other school employees in 
order that good public service may be ren- 
dered. The school janitor is an important in- 
dividual in the operation of a school and be- 
cause of the particular nature of his position 
and service to be rendered, he should be 
occupationally trained. Primarily “service” is 
the commodity which custodians as employees 
offer to their employer, the board of educa- 
tion. The better they prepare themselves for 
this service the more sanitary and healthful 
schoo! buildings will become. Theirs is a public 
service tending toward specialization. ‘This 
service is not private; it is a public service 
and should be so considered. 

A good custodian is a person who possesses 
certain well-defined social and physical char- 
acteristics. Some of these are more or less 
innate and others are acquired through study, 
resolute practice, and determination. Since 
space is limited we shall discuss but three of 
them as follows: (a) The custodian must be 
able to make adjustments. This means that 
he must be able to fit himself into the condi- 
tions under which he is obliged to work. (0) 
He must have good health to do his work 
well. (c) In the third place, he must be an 
informed custodian. 


The Principle of Adjustment 
Observation yields a principle which runs 
through all life whether plant or animal. This 
principle is adjustment. Education has been 
defined as adjustment. For our purpose ad- 


*An address delivered before the custodian-engineers’ 
section of the Kansas Teachers’ Association, Hays, Kans., 
November 1, 1940 

*Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kans 

‘Lentfer, Arthur R., “The Scope and Growth of the 
Janitor-Engineer Schools,’ an unpublished master’s thesis 
(July, 1939), Fort Hays, Kans., State College, p. 4. 


justment means “the establishment of satis- 
factory relationships, harmony, conformance, 
and adaptation.” This relationship implies the 
ability on the part of the custodian to estab- 
lish and maintain satisfactory working co- 
ordination with at least three different groups 
of individuals in whatever school he may be 
employed. Custodians work in an ever chang- 
ing scene. Children progress from grade to 
grade. Teachers move from one school to 
another. This shifting is pronounced in our 
scheme of education. The man who hopes to 
become a successful school custodian or jani- 
tor, as he is often called, must meet this 
change in a satisfactory manner. The groups 
with whom he must adapt himself are the 
pupils, the teaching staff, and the patrons in 
the community. 

By the very nature of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities the custodian is in a strategic 
position. Frequently he is a resident of the 
community, having lived in it for a long time. 
Perhaps he owns his home and is a taxpayer. 
His friends and neighbors are part and parcel 
of his environment. He probably has relatives 
and family connections in the community. 
Because of these ties and relationships he is 
in duty bound to the public which he serves 
in much the same relationship as physician 
and patient. Only with resolute determination 
and with firmness is he able to make the 
necessary adaptations. 

What is the nature of these groups? The 
first group with which the custodian comes 
into daily contact is the children enrolled in 
the school. They are the children of the com- 
munity. They represent homes from every 
walk in life. They portray the local social, 
economic, and social conditions. The custodian 
sees and views these children in many differ- 
ent lights. He meets them on the playground, 
in the gymnasium, on the street, in the school 
building, as well as in the community gather- 
ings. Wherever he meets them it is necessary 
that he be courteous, thoughtful, and digni- 
fied in his bearing. To do this the custodian 
needs all the skill and diplomacy he can com- 
mand and yet perform his duties effectively 
and well. It is not the role of a good custodian 
to become identified with the less desirable 
happenings which occur in the school in its 
operation from day to day. His part is to 
conserve the school in the performance of his 
duties. 

The second group with which a custodian 
must be able to adjust himself is that of the 
teaching staff. By and large teachers are ex- 
perienced and trained. They have met the 
legal and educational requirements set up by 
the state and are, thus, entitled to teach. 
Teachers have their weaknesses. Because they 
are trained, because they are experienced, be- 
cause they possess the moral and social quali- 
ties which patrons of the school expect of 
them. a custodian is expected to cooperate 
with them individually and collectively with- 
out friction or discord. Teachers have their 
failings but no matter what weakness a par- 
ticular teacher or group of teachers may have, 
the school custodian should be able to meet 


their reasonable desires, whatever the instance, 
the time, or the place. This may require the 
washing of a window, the sweeping of a cor- 
ridor, the arrangement of materials for a 
school program, or the moving of chairs upon 
short notice. Regularity and schedule are fea- 
tures of a well-organized school. However, it 
is to be pointed out that in the operation of 
the school, changing conditions frequently in- 
terfere with arrangements. When routine is 
thus interrupted the ability to make adjust- 
ments is most needed. 

The patrons of the school are the third 
group to whom the custodian must adapt him- 
self. We know of instances in which the cus- 
todian failed because he was unable to make 
the necessary adjustments between himself 
and his patrons. 

The principle of adjustment for the custo- 
dian in his relationship to the three groups 
discussed is an important one. Ability to make 
adjustments can be acquired only through 
practice. 


Good Health a Requisite of the Custodian 


There is a close relationship between health 
and earning capacity. A major cause of mal- 
adjustment is illness which, if unchecked, 
leads to incapacity to earn. When income 
stops there may follow a series of circum- 
stances the effect of which disintegrates per- 
sonality. Good health is one of the most 
valuable assets an individual has. This is espe- 
cially true of the school custodian because of 
the very nature of his work. Regularity and 
routine are basic characteristics of his type of 
employment. Careful planning is required in 
order that he may carry his load. He must 
have his building ready for teachers and 
pupils. A zealous custodian will not put off 
until tomorrow the things that need to be 
done today. Health will help him perform 
duties effectively and on time. 

Research has brought to us some rather sig- 
nificant facts in regard to health and its rela- 
tion to earning power. To illustrate, consider 
the following: “It is estimated that at least 2 
per cent of the population of the United 
States is ill every day in the year. In other 
words, on any one day approximately 2,450,- 
000 people are sick. Almost 33 per cent of 
this number are wage earners and salaried 
employees. About 12 per cent of the total 
population are disabled for a week or longer 
during the year. The average worker in the 
United States loses at least seven days a year 
on account of sickness or nonindustrial in- 
juries. The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of Boston, found in a survey of 2233 
workers that the average worker lost almost 
nine working days per year on account of 
sickness. Illness among women workers, fur- 
thermore, was more than twice that of men.* 

To what extent do these facts affect custo- 
dians? One authority says that, considered 
merely from the purely economic standpoint, 
sickness exacts a tremendous toll — roughly 
$10,000,000,000 — upon the resources of the 
United States every year.° 

I have brought these illustrations into this 
discussion because continued good health is 


‘Gillets, J. M., and Reinhardt, J. M., Current Social 


Problems (Cincinnati: American Book Company, 1933), 
p. 295. 

‘Gillin, J. L., Social Pathology (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939), revised edition, p. 28. 
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an important qualification of a school custo- 
dian. No doubt the time is not far distant 
when physical examinations and certificates 
of health will be required by the state of 
everyone who aspires to be the custodian of 
a school. If physical and mental fitness is de- 
sired of the teacher, it is likewise desired of 
custodians. A grouchy, dyspeptic custodian 
will not meet the exacting demands of his 
position, and often he is the indirect cause 
of discord in a school. 

As a means of preserving his health and 
thereby maintaining maximum efficiency, the 
custodian should make himself directly re- 
sponsible for the following: He should plan 
a regular schedule of his activities associated 
with his work and follow it faithfully; he 
should protect his health by regularity in eat- 
ing, sleeping, and recreation; he should con- 
sult his physician for periodical checkups. 

The custodian should develop a critical atti- 
tude toward his work and through his own 
powers of observation discover tasks which 
are to be done without being told. The cus- 
todian with good health is more likely to 
do this of his own accord than the one who 
is ill. 


The Custodian Must Be Well Informed 

The informed physician, the informed 
lawyer, teacher, or banker is the one to whom 
we turn when advice or counsel is sought. 
The upper 10 per cent of the best custodians 
of the state are the custodians who know 
most about their jobs. They are sure not only 
of regular employment but also of higher 
wages. Furthermore, they are men who con- 
stantly dig at the problem of supplementing 
the knowledge which they already have about 
their jobs. Any custodian who wants to put 
himself in this preferred upper class can do 
so by taking advantage of every opportunity 
available for more training. 

The custodian today should be schooled in 
the following aspects of his work: (a) the 
literature found in current educational period- 
icals and bulletins issued by responsible or- 
ganizations, schools, or publishing houses 
which has a bearing on his field of labor; 
(b) the science of school-building heating, 
ventilating, and lighting; fire prevention, fire 
hazards, and the problems associated with 
the movement of children in and out of 
school buildings in case of fire; (c) building 
maintenance and repair, also upkeep of 
grounds and premises; (d) safety and first- 
aid problems, because of daily contact with 
children on the school grounds or in the 
school building; (e) care, preservation, use, 
and upkeep of tools. (To do good work tools 
must be kept in condition. These are bought 
at public expense and if permitted to de- 
teriorate through neglect soon become a 
double item of expense which might other- 
wise be avoided. A trained custodian prevents 
waste in these resources.) (f) “Gadgets” in 
a modern school building of all sorts and 
kinds. They are contrivances designed for 
performing a particular task in a modern 
school building. Gadgets have brought with 
them the need for additional knowledge which 
the custodian can get without much additional 
expense. 

Schools of instruction have been organized 
in Kansas as well as in many other states for 
school custodians. Some of these schools are 


under state sponsorship and others are spon- 
sored by boards of education, particularly in 
the larger cities. At Fort Hays, Kans., State 
College there is offered annually a_ short 
course during the summer school for custo- 
dians, engineers, and bus drivers. This school 
is sponsored by the college but is under the 
general direction of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The instructors are pro- 
vided and paid by this board. The instruction 
is given by men trained and experienced in 
the work of school custodianship. Units of 
instruction deal with school housekeeping, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, as well as en- 
gineers’ and bus drivers’ problems. A small 
fee is charged each enrollee. 

A new slogan has come into being in recent 


years, namely, “educational frontiers,” a 
slogan which seems to have caught the imagi- 
nation due perhaps to the fact that it indi- 
cates ruggedness, adventure, individualism, 
the spirit of the pioneer. I am sure the spirit 
of the pioneer is present among school custo- 
dians. The spirit to push out into new fron- 
tiers of knowledge. A new era is being opened 
up for settlement, the educational frontiers for 
the school custodian. The mest hopeful sign 
is that you are the promoters of the move- 
ment. You feel the necessity for it. The urge 
comes from within your order, not from with- 
out. The professional spirit of improvement 
is here. You will be better prepared men to 
give finer and better service to the schools in 
which you serve. 


An Agreement for a One-Client 


Association of Insurance Agents 
C. L. Suffield’ 


There has developed in California during 
the past months a useful technique for pur- 
chasing fire insurance that may not have been 
tried generally in other states. The plan be- 
came a possibility a few years ago when the 
security board ruled that fire-insurance agents 
were not “employees” of the companies they 
represented as agents. The essence of the plan 
is to be found in the ‘Memorandum of Agree- 
ment” which appears later in this article. 

The advantages of the plan are that its use: 
(1) eliminates burdensome and expensive cler- 
ical services by reducing the number of fire- 
insurance policies, (2) facilitates the supervi- 
sion and placement of insurance policies by 
limiting the number of companies on the risk, 
(3) simplifies the problem of the division of 
commissions to local agents by providing an 
association organized especially for that pur- 
pose, and (4) makes possible substantial sav- 
ings in insurance premiums by the concentra- 
tion of the fire-insurance requirements of the 
local school district into an attractive program. 

The part of the plan which is unique is the 
development of an association of local fire-in- 
surance agents that has but one client — the 
school district. Membership in the association 
is open to any local fire-insurance agent re- 
gardless of the plan of fire insurance which he 
represents. The “broker of record,” who must 
be selected from the membership of the asso- 
ciation, receives all of the commissions on the 
school business. He is permitted by the State 
Division of Insurance, which licenses him for 
a fee of $10, to divide these commissions or 
“dividends” with the other signatory members 
of the association in accordance with an ob- 
jective formula approved by the school board. 

The local fire-insurance agent receives his 
proper share of the commissions according to 
the approved objective formula regardless of 
the company selected by the board. The-school 
is then free to select the insurance company 
which offers the best insurance values. Except 
in the largest districts all of the insurable 
properties of any district can be insured under 
one policy contract by a company with ade- 
quate reinsurance outlets. The contract should 


‘Business Manager, Public Schools, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


contain the “average” or “coinsurance” clause 
or the “stipulated amount” clause and should 
be based on an adequate appraisal of the 
school district’s insurable properties. 

The plan may be implemented by incor- 
porating the existing policies into the master 
policy at the expiration dates of the original 
policies or by canceling all existing policies 
either “pro rata” or “short rate.” The first 
method is less disturbing to the community, 
but the second more drastic one is simpler 
technically. If a competitive situation de- 
velops, which is possible if the state does not 
establish the rates, a 25 per cent reduction of 
present rates is not an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. This reduction in average rate will more 
than offset any loss by reason of “short-rate” 
cancellation. The returned premiums due to 
the cancellations are usually sufficient to meet 
the premium payments required on the new 
contract for the first year. Insurance compa- 
nies can be found that will defer the premium 
payments due on a five-year contract to suit 
the convenience of the school district. 

The “Memorandum of Agreement” is here- 
with printed in detail. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
CITY OF SAN BERNARDINO HIGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


This memorandum of agreement, entered into 
by and between the undersigned signatory parties 
es: Gh 0dscasice Se ssicsawkes , 1941. 

Witnesseth: 

In consideration of the mutual promises con- 
tained herein and the performance of the terms 
and conditions by the parties hereto, it is agreed 
as follows: 

1. Each of the parties hereto agrees to use his 
best efforts, through a designated representative 
as provided in paragraph 3 hereof, to solicit, 
negotiate, and transact insurance insuring build- 
ings and contents in the city of San Bernardino 
High School District, county of San Bernardino, 
state of California, on behalf of all the parties 
signatory hereto, during the term hereof. 

2. No party shall be signatory to this agree- 
ment who is not an insurance broker, agent, or 
solicitor licensed by the Division of Insurance of 
the state of California. 


3. That is hereby designated to 
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exercise the brokership powers of the association 
under a broker’s license which shall be procured 
in the name of the association. That ........... 
shall be the person to negotiate, solicit, and 
transact insurance as provided herein on behalf 
of the parties hereto with the city of San 
Bernardino High School District. 

4. It is further understood and agreed that, 
in the event any insurance is procured insuring 
such public buildings or public property of the 
city of San Bernardino High School District, the 
err, eee may enter into an agreement 
with the proper officials authorized to procure 
such insurance on behalf thereof, with respect 
to the servicing of said insurance and with respect 
to the payment of dividends earned on such 
insurance to persons who are parties to this 
agreement, in accordance with whatever terms 
or percentages may be agreed upon. 

5. None of the parties hereto may assign or 
transfer his interest herein to any person, firm 
or corporation. 

6. This agreement shall be in existence for a 
period of one year only and all the rights, 
duties, and obligations of the parties hereto shall 
cease and terminate on one year from the 
date hereof, provided, further, that it is under- 
stood that this agreement shall cease and 
terminate immediately upon the death of any 
party hereto. 

7. This agreement is entered into for the 
creation of an association of persons, licensed to 
transact insurance, for the purpose of transacting 
insurance with the city of San Bernardino High 
School District with the objective of eliminating 
useless cost to both the city schools and in- 
dividual members of the association involved in 
the competition for and the writing of many 
policies of insurance and the inherent risk of 
duplication of coverages and overinsurance, thus 
achieving a scientifically co-ordinated economical 
insurance program for the San Bernardino high 
schools without sacrificing the interests of any 
of the members of the association in order to 
achieve these objectives. 

It is understood and agreed that each party 
hereto is not entitled as a matter of right to 
receive an equal portion of any dividends 
accruing out of the operations of the association. 
Each party hereby waives as against each other 
and every other party to this agreement all right to 
receive an equal part of any dividends arising out 
of the operations of the association and under- 
stands and agrees that the distribution of 
dividends may depend upon agreements entered 
into by the persons authorized to place insurance 
through the association on behalf of the city 
of San Bernardino High School District and the 
persons authorized to exercise the brokership 
powers of the association. 

8. If there be return premiums due on insur 
ance, in which the parties signatory to this agree- 
ment have participated, each party so participating 
agrees to return a proportion of the total return 
commission due from the association. The propor- 
tion shall bear the same relationship to the 
amount to be returned as the amount of dividend 
received by each party on such insurance bore to 
the total dividend paid to all parties on such 
insurance, whether signatory to the agreement 
or not. 

In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have 
hereunto subscribed their respective names the 
day and year first herein above written: 

(Space for 30 signatures.) 

Due largely to the activities of the Califor- 
nia Association of Public School Business 
Officials, all California schools received reduc- 
tions in fire-insurance rates a few years ago. 
The reductions probably averaged 25 per cent 
over the state. By the use of the plan pre- 
sented in this paper one California school dis- 
trict recently effected an additional 25 per 
cent reduction in rate. At the same time the 


district reduced its number of policies from 
107 to 2. Another district with 179 separate 
policies in 55 different companies written 
through 40 different agents was offered a 
single insurance-policy contract with pre- 
miums reduced over 25 per cent. 

It isn’t always expedient for the school dis- 
trict to demand a reduction in insurance rates, 
but it is certainly appropriate to demand re- 
ductions in the number of insurance policies. 
The plan here described provides a convenient 
vehicle for accomplishing this very desirable 
purpose. 


PROPOSAL FOR BLANKET INSURANCE 
ON ALL PROPERTY 


THE CITY OF SAN BERNARDINO 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
against damage by 
FIRE, 
Windstorm, Hailstorm, Cyclone, Tornado, 
Explosion, Riot Attending a Strike, Civil 
Commotion, Aircraft, Vehicles, Smoke, 
and including Waiver of Fallen Building 
Clause 
Proposal Submitted by 
W. N. VAUGHAN 
Gulf Insurance Company, 
Bankers and Shippers of New York 
Records of the Elementary School 
District as of 1938 show estimated 
insurance value of buildings and 
COUIIEG OE iicn 40546000045 00%0% $898,900.00 
1941 stipulated amount of fire insur- 
ance required to be carried so that 
the district may be considered pro- 
tected 100 per cent to value by 
the insuring companies — without a 
distribution clause and without an 
appraisal 





850,000.00 


$ 48,900.00 


a 


Amount of fire-insurance protection in 
district at present............ . $565,740.00 

($33,000 only of 8 point or extended 
coverage is carried.) 

Stipulated amount of fire and 8-point 
coverage to be carried...... 850,000.00 


51 
Proposed increase in fire insurance to 
er ee ree $284,260.00 
(Proposed increase in 8-point coverage 
— $817,000.) 


$565,740 fire insurance now written, 
including $33,000. 

8-point coverage, costs for 5-year 
er (athe eons $ 4,688.68 

Cost of $532,740 additional 8-point 
CE osc eiadivasesseectscees 


Cost of insurance as now written, 
including full 8 point.............. $ 4,917.61 
Cost of stipulated amount of $850,000 





Oe Ge Bsa 40k nkdsbercanses 3,697.50 
Savings for 5-year period as out- 
Oe BR soho ces nieces sencciwes $ 1,220.11 


Necessary Steps to Effect Savings 


1. Authorize the concellation of present 
fire-insurance policies, short-term 
cancellation of these policies will 
yield cash to the district for the 
SR ioncboverescaiess $ 1,937.15 

2. Authorize the secretary of the board 
to place insurance and arrange 
details connected with this propo- 
sal. Present first cost to purchase 
the proposed insurance.......... 


1,848.75 
Amount remaining to reduce insur- 
ance cost for 1941-42...........$ 88.40 
Amount required each of four 
remaining budget years.......... 
3. Authorize the secretary of the board 
to offer for signatures an insurance 
associates’ agreement by which 
commissions, or dividends, earned 
on the insurance can be distrib- 
uted equitably to local agents who 
may wish to participate in insur- 
ance commissions. 


462.18 


Summary 
Increase in amount of fire insurance 
UE RUE on ko 605 08 cco 5500085 $284,260.00 
Increase in 8-point or extended 
MED 6 Wicks sevtcdenteoneauns $817,000.00 
Savings for 5-year period under 
oo errr er ere $ 1,220.11 








E Vocational Agricultural Building, Alliance, Nebraska. 
This interesting building on the grounds of the Alliance, Nebraska, High School is fully equipped 
to provide a complete course of instruction in the making and maintenance of tools and equipment 


to be used on the farm and in the farm home. 


The work is vocational in character and has been 


highly successful. Mr. H. R. Partridge is responsible for the organization and general 
supervision of the courses. 
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National Defense Raises Teacher 
Placement Problems H. F. Vallance’ 


Although the induction of men into the 
military forces of the United States under 
the Selective Service Act of 1940 began only 
as recently as November of that year, boards 
of education, superintendents, and officials of 
the teacher-training institutions are already 
being faced with serious problems of place- 
ment incident to the operation of this act and 
the development of the defense program 
other than the draft. These problems may be 
analyzed as follows: First, men in teaching 
service (a) resign to join the armed services 
of the United States, (6) are drafted, (c) re- 
sign to take jobs in industry, or (d) resign 
to accept better teaching jobs. Second, mem- 
bers of the latest graduating class are declin- 
ing teaching positions (a) to respond to the 
draft, (b) to volunteer, or (c) to accept what 
they deem better, even if temporary, jobs in 
industry and business. 

Whether vacancies in teaching service are 
caused by any of the above four reasons, or 
for other reasons, the problem of filling these 
vacancies is becoming acute. Some can be 
filled by women, particularly in the academic 
or elementary fields, but experience has shown 
already that many placement offices have no 
candidates to suggest, let alone to recommend. 
How these vacancies are filled the college 
placement official can only guess. 

Men in good-paying teaching positions are 
as much subject to the draft, to volunteering, 
and to the temptation offered by better pay 
in industry as are those in new jobs, in jobs 
not paying so well, or in no jobs at all. Some 
resign in midseason to accept better teaching 
positions, thus creating at very inopportune 


1Pirector of Bureau of Recommendations, School of 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


times vacancies for which, as indicated above, 
placement offices have no candidates. This 
practice by alumni sometimes opens the in- 
stitution to adverse criticism since some su- 
perintendents think it is encouraged, though 
this is far from the truth. In any event, such 
action creates problems that placement de- 
partments are unable to help superintendents 
solve. 


Why Young Men Leave Teaching 

But not all resignations in midyear come 
because of better teaching opportunities. One 
young man employed in September resigned, 
as he explained, for two reasons: (1) He 
could get much better pay working in an in- 
dustrial plant; (2) he could get exemption 
from military service because of employment 
in an essential defense industry. This young 
man was one of the best teachers whom his 
school had graduated in his field that year 
Fortunately, three other candidates were com- 
pleting the work for their degrees at the end 
of the semester, and the college was able to 
place one of these in this vacancy. Two other 
young men of the class of 1940, after accept- 
ing positions to teach, resigned to enter army 
service between the time of accepting a teach- 
ing position and the date of opening of school. 

As to the operation of the draft, a writer 
in a recent issue of the United States News? 
points out that employers in many industries 
are declining to hire young men who have 
been placed in class 1A under the Service Act 
and who are likely to be drafted soon. School 
employing officials assume a similar attitude 
and are not willing to employ young men 
whose call to the service might necessitate 


*United States News, February 14, 1941, p. 15 
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Board of Education, Eureka, Kansas. 
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vacancies in the school year. Moreover, many 
of these young men, because of the imminency 
of being drafted, are refusing to consider 
positions of any sort except those of a tem- 
porary nature. These facts, of course, create 
problems for school officials and placement 
workers, since positions that otherwise might 
be filled by these young men are either left 
vacant or must be filled by other persons less 
well prepared, and even these in many cases 
it will be impossible to find. 

Some young people of the latest graduating 
classes who did not get positions as teachers 
prior to the beginning of the current school 
year and hence accepted temporary places in 
industry, find the pay better, working condi- 
tions satisfactory, and so are unwilling to ac- 
cept teaching positions offered later. For 
example, one young woman, prepared to teach 
public school music, having secured a tem- 
porary position with a nationally known 
manufacturing concern in her home city, de- 
clined to investigate either of two teaching 
opportunities in her field, both of which ordi- 
narily would be quite attractive to beginning 
teachers. 


Why Women Refuse Teaching Jobs 

While most of the problems of placement 
departments incident to the defense program 
are concerned with men, there are some 
which relate to women as well. As indicated 
above, some new women graduates are at- 
tracted by the better wages currently paid in 
industry and refuse to consider teaching posi- 
tions. This is especially marked’in the fields 
of home economics and commercial education. 
Not a few women graduates are being married 
in the hope of getting deferred status for 
their young men. As there is a strong antip- 
athy to employing married women, most of 
these render themselves unavailable for ap- 
pointment, thus reducing the supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers 

It is also probable that more men will 
marry in the hope of getting deferred status 


7 





Reading from left to right: Harold H. Bush; O. A. Johnson; Clay C. Carper, Clerk; A. W. Hartsook, President; George S. Straight, Vice-President; W. C. 
Kampschroeder, Superintendent of Schools; and Harrison Brookover. This Board of Education is convinced that it is their duty to make available for school 


children in Eureka, attractive school grounds, well-kept and equipped school 


best, and curricular changes to meet modern trends. 


buildings, capable and well-trained teachers who encourage youth to be their 
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The Pratt, Kansas, Board of Education in Session. 
Left to right: Eleanor Gordinier, clerk; Dr. F. E. Hastings, vice-president; Martin E. Konold; 
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J. W. Goodman, president; J. O. 


Shrack; Ray Earlywine; Dr. Lee Hamilton; Amos W. Glad, superintendent. 
Since 1935 the Pratt schools have conducted the Pratt Junior College, which is housed in a new $300,000 building. The college was opened 


in 1938 and the new building completed in 1939. 


Since 1935 extensive improvements have been made on other Pratt school buildings. The schools have been reorganized on the 6-4-4 plan 
and teachers with advanced professional qualifications have been added to the staff. The board of education has been particularly strong in 


handling its finances. The bond indebtedness has been reduced from $287,000 to $196,000. 


Superintendent Amos W. Glad. 





under the draft law. That they are suffering 
from delusion may be true, but quite a few 
are trying it. Some, of course, will marry 
teachers, thus creating vacancies, which may 
occur at any time, and for which placement 
bureaus will have no candidates to recom- 
mend. Some of these young men will seek 
employment in essential defense industries in 
order to secure exemption, creating further 
vacancies, difficult or impossible to fill 

The writer has heard of some women 
teachers of mature age in service accepting 
positions as hostesses in army camps. The 
glamour of these positions and the better pay 
are attractions which these teachers find 
themselves unable successfully to resist. As 
the defense program develops many women 
in service as teachers of commercial subjects 
and home economics will find what they con- 
sider more attractive conditions and better 
compensation in industry. The strikes current 
all over the country will tend to increase 
wages in industry. Since increases in teachers’ 
salaries usually lag behind those in other lines 
of endeavor, it may be expected that many 
teachers will temporarily leave teaching and 
go into other fields of employment. Many of 
the vacancies thus arising will be difficult to 


fill 


When Teachers Return from Army 

There is a strong probability that employ- 
ment opportunities in business and industry 
and the probabilities of early draft under 
the Service Act may result in decreased en- 
rollments in the training institutions. Quite 
likely many students enrolled and well ad- 
vanced on their courses of study will be 
unable to finish their work after they have 
served their period of defense training. Both 
of these causes will contribute to the prob- 
lems of school and placement officials through 
lowering the available supply of teachers 

The question arises: What will happen 
when the present emergency passes? If his- 
tory repeats itself, industry will decline, vast 
unemployment will result, followed by an- 
other great depression. Then school admin- 
istrators and placement officials will be faced 
with the problem of returning to the teach- 
ing profession many who left it because of 


the operations of the defense program. Already 
boards of education in many cities are fore- 
seeing this. A study of 54 leading cities in 
the United States indicates that all of them 
have provided either by administrative or 
board action that the teachers in service un- 
der the draft law be returned either to their 
old positions or to similar ones, usually with- 
out loss of rank or pay.* This will mean, of 
course, the displacing of many teachers who 
were temporarily filling the vacancies due to 
the absence of these men in the service, and 
undoubtedly will present to placement officials 


‘Educational Research Service,’’ National Education 
Association, Circular No. 10, Nov., 1940, pp. 4—9 


the problem of helping those thus displaced 
to other teaching positions. 

How shall these problems be solved? No 
satisfactory solutions are apparent at the 
present moment. The situation which is de- 
veloping will demand most careful considera- 
tion of the problems involved, will probably 
necessitate some adjustment of policies of 
superintendents and boards of education and 
will call for close cooperation between school 
officials and placement officers to the end 
that the interests of the children in our 
schools may best be served. The present 
emergency, grave as it is, must not be per- 
mitted to result in any serious breakdown of 
our educational program. 


The School Director’s Relation 
to the Community 


It would be interesting to determine just 
who are the school directors and to enumerate 
some of the characteristics which school 
directors are expected to possess. In the 
United States there are 126,849 local school 
districts and 424,000 school-board members. 
A number of significant surveys of school- 
board personnel have been made since 1920, 
and school directors should find themselves 
among the 10 classifications with correspond- 
ing ratings. A summary of all investigations 
indicates that there is a tendency to choose 
men and women over 40 years of age who 
have established themselves in their com- 
munity and who represent what the commu- 
nity considers “soundness” in social, economic, 
and educational matters. 

Mrs. Marr L. Latshaw, of Royersford, Pa., 
discussing the school director before the 
Schoolmen’s Week, in Philadelphia, on March 
26, declared that the American practice is a 
sound democratic device which is capable of 
improvement. The process of improvement 
consists in creating a better understanding of 
the nature and needs of education and the 
actual practice of the partnership principle. 


Mrs. Latshaw, in her talk, held that a good 
school director should be well read and in- 
formed, well versed in school law, careful 
and definite in decisions, careful in making 
promises, well informed on state as well as 
local problems, prompt and regular in attend- 
ance at all school meetings, willing to do team- 
work, open minded, and capable of guarding 
the finances judiciously. 

“The board of education is the supreme 
educational authority in the local school au- 
thority,’ said Mrs. Latshaw. “From the view- 
point of the state, the primary responsibility 
as members of a board of education is to put 
into effect the educational plan. In the terms 
of the local school district, school directors 
are viewed in a different light. They are not 
supposed to accept mandatory state law but 
must deliberate upon the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of permissive legislation. 

“School directors are permitted to make 
their own rules subject only to the will of the 
people and the state education department as 
provided by law. School directors are em- 
powered to exercise all the powers of the 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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Leadership in School Administration 


HE scope and function of the modern school-administra- 
ta body, as exemplified throughout the country, is gen- 
erally accepted and does not permit any radical changes. The 
accumulated experience of time and thought, and particularly 
that gained during the past half century, has led to a clearer 
understanding of the essential factors that enter into the 
structure as a whole and the relationships they bear to 
each other. 

And yet, the school-administrative body, no matter how 
well chosen in its constituent membership, must be guided 
by leadership if the system under its control is to function 
efficiently and well. An expert on administrative essentials 
recently said: “Somewhere in any organization is needed a 
man with an over-all view, an eye for the goal, an ability to 
co-ordinate the activities of others toward a major purpose.” 

The structure of a school system implies a policy-making 
body which becomes the source of control, delegates authority, 
and in a collective sense provides the necessary leadership. 
The policy-making body, namely the board of education, is 
headed by the president, while the delegated authority comes 
within the province of the superintendent of schools. 

At this point the question might well be asked as to who 
possesses the generalship over the school system and who has 
the power of leadership. The president guides the deliberations 
of the board, while the superintendent controls the professional 
workers. They are co-ordinate factors, each moving within his 
own sphere of an assigned task and responsibility. The scope 
of the one dovetails into that of the other. Both must possess 
leadership and generalship. 

In the last analysis, it remains, however, if some one man 
in the school system were to be designated as the one who 
must manifest real leadership, it would unquestionably be the 
superintendent of schools. It is he who must constantly bear 
in mind the objectives to be sought, and by counsel and 
advice cooperate with the board of education, and by guid- 
ance and direction control the professional labors. This by no 
means detracts either from the prestige or the leadership of 
the president of the board. He is the legal head of the school 
system and presides over the administrative deliberations of 
the policy-making body which possesses final legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative powers. Thus, he holds the proud 
distinction as the official leader of the school system. He and 
his colleagues become the board of strategy that stands behind 
the superintendent, who in turn must inspire that board with 
the high aims to be realized and achieved. 


Improving the Nonteaching Staff 


HE nonteaching services of public school systems receive 
so little constructive attention from the state depart- 
ments of education that a recent analysis of the situation in 
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Pennsylvania, in the official bulletin of the State Department 
of Public Instruction of the Keystone State, is noteworthy. 
The statement makes clear there are in the schools of the 
state nearly 10,000 men and women of whom 5500 are full- 
time employees and 4500 part-time workers. In the opinion of 
the state office the employment has a high degree of stability 
and, generally speaking, attracts a satisfactory quality of 
workers. It is made clear that the department considers this 
large group to be of importance to the efficiency of the edu- 
cational system and as such to deserve attention. 

Of the five groups into which nonteaching school employees 
may be divided, the custodians and engineers are the largest 
but have received the least educational attention. Except for 
a limited number of school systems and a few states, the 
training of janitors has been negative. The states of Kansas, 
Iowa, and Missouri have done remarkably fine work through 
well-considered programs, and a few state teachers colleges 
and universities are pioneering in short courses. The total 
number of men and women who are being reached is still 
so small a percentage of the total employed that the fine work 
which is being done can hardly be viewed with satisfaction. 
Both the state departments and the school administrators in 
the vast majority of cities have been disgracefully negligent 
of an opportunity to do a very practical bit of vocational 
education. Whatever initiative has been exhibited has come 
from the school-business managers and from the janitorial 
groups themselves. 

The local and state school authorities have largely neglected 
the school health workers. It is true that the physicians and 
nurses who are engaged in schoolwork, as well as the dentists 
and dental hygienists, have a professional status. They gained 
this, however, as public health workers rather than as school 
workers. Whatever improvement has come in the quality of 
their respective fields has been developed by agencies inter- 
ested in health and in general public administration. Lamen- 
tably few city school systems have been progressive enough 
to demand any true understanding of school functions and 
programs by their health personnel. 

The attendance enforcement group has changed in recent 
years from a type of police for children to a more generally 
respected group of social workers. Local initiative has been 
largely responsible for the upgrading of the service. If there 
is to be universally effective work the states must take hold, 
set up minimum qualifications of education, personality, and 
physical fitness. The tendency of some school boards to play 
politics or to employ wornout policemen deserves to be uni- 
versally checked. 

The school transportation personnel has been given some 
attention in recent years. While mechanics are generally 
chosen on the basis of locally available labor of more or less 
skill and experience, a growing number of states are setting 
up better standards for bus drivers. In this enterprise, the 
state safety and police departments have been more active 
than the school officials. Uniform minimum standards are still 
to be set up, but much progress can be noted. 

The clerical and stenographic personnel in the larger school 
systems has, in the last four or five years, awakened to the 
fact that greater efficiency will result in better recognition 
of school secretaries and other clerical workers. Quite in- 
dependent of the school executives themselves, they are seek- 
ing improvement in their own standards of employment as well 
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as service. They deserve every aid on the part of school boards 
and professional school executives. 

The entire situation of the nonteaching personnel deserves 
more intelligent consideration than it has had in the past. 
If the school boards expect the supervisory groups and the 
teachers to do increasingly: better work, those who are asso- 
ciated with the teaching staffs in the numerous minor services 
must be raised to a higher level of efficiency. Politics and 
personal preference must be eliminated and there must be 
well-balanced personnel programs that will provide social and 
monetary returns, as well as permanent employment, and 
adequate recognition of good service. The nonteaching group 
must be as much a matter of concern as are the teachers, and 
their welfare must be made an integral part of the welfare 
programs which the teachers enjoy, particularly permanence 
and safety in employment and retirement annuities. 


Problem of School-Board Standing 
Committees 


HERE has been a decided tendency on the part of city 
Ties of education to abolish standing committees. The 
reasons for the change are several. One is that the findings 
of a standing committee are frequently accepted as a matter 
of course, while there may be doubt as to a thorough exam- 
ination of the subject under consideration and a sound con- 
clusion on the same. And then, too, it is contended that the 
board should constitute as a committee of the whole, and that 
a given project or problem should have the combined judgment 
of an entire body. Thus, it develops that about 40 per cent of 
the city boards of education in this country have abolished 
standing committees and bring all proposals and projects 
directly before the main body. 

In a recent report on the subject, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, Chief W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the 
Division of American School Systems, says: 

“In 78 cities having a population of 100,000 or more report- 
ing, 48, or 61.5 per cent, of the boards of education have stand- 
ing committees, and in 200 cities having a population between 
30,000 and 100,000, 131, or 65.5 per cent, of the boards of 
education operate with standing committees. 

“In all there are more than 30 different kinds of com- 
mittees reported as operating in the cities having a population 
of 30,000 or more. In most of the cities in which the boards of 
education have committees, there is a committee on finance, 
one on buildings and grounds, and one on supplies. In addi- 
tion to these some boards have one or more of the following 
committees: Courses of study, textbooks, teachers, attendance, 
library, athletics, grievances, vocational education, evening 
schools, executive, public relations, elementary schools, high 
schools, janitors, cafeterias, etc.” 

This by no means eliminates the appointment of special 
committees. A project may come before a board of education 
which involves intensive study which can best be dealt with 
by a smaller body. Expert advice may be employed and 
discussions may be engaged in which could not be so expedi- 
tiously concluded by the larger body. Thus, for instance, a 
building project, a financial or legal problem, must be preceded 
by careful study before presenting it to the full board 
for action. 

Standing committees, it may be added, cannot be dispensed 
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with under the legal setup in many school systems. Older 
board members who are inclined to adhere to the established 
traditions of a board and who have had successful experience 
in administering a school system with the help of able com- 
mittees, frequently fear that the absence of committees will 
lead to irregularity and rubber-stamp, slip-shod action. After 
all, every school board must work out its own practices and 
procedures on the basis of local experience. 


The School Superintendent and 
School Finances 


SCHOOL superintendent in a Massachusetts city recent- 

ly found himself in an unpleasant situation when he 
was requested by a local taxpayers’ association to point out 
where the school budget could be reduced. When he hesitated 
he was denounced by the taxpayers’ association and a local 
newspaper in the following language: 

“Well, if the superintendent of schools, who is paid by the 
people to protect their interests, doesn’t know how to cut 
expenses, he should resign without further ado and permit the 
school board to appoint someone in his place who does. The 
school budget is now in the superintendent’s lap. To admit 
that he doesn’t know what to do about it is to confess an 
inferiority. If such is the case, the superintendent is collecting 
his high salary under false pretenses.” 

The assumption here is that the superintendent of schools 
is not only responsible for the professional labors performed in 
the schools, but that he may also be held responsible for the 
size and character of the school budget. That assumption may 
be deemed somewhat extreme in that it aims to center a 
great responsibility on one person instead of recognizing the 
joint responsibility of both school board and superintendent. 
It may be entirely reasonable to hold that the superintendent 
should know the import of every budget item and manifest 
some ability to designate economies without serious impair- 
ment of the standards of school service. 

On the other hand, he may deem it impossible to slash 
budget items without doing harm to the efficiency of the 
schools as a whole. At best, he stands in an expert advisory 
capacity to the board of education. He may suggest and 
recommend as to the elimination of this or that budget item, 
or even an addition to the whole, but the final responsibility 
of determining upon a school budget falls upon the board of 
education. 

The building of a budget is not an easy task, more especially 
when there is a wide gap between the demands of the 
schools and the funds at their disposal. When cuts have to be 
made, the task not only becomes difficult but embarrassing as 
well. When the school administrator finds that he must keep 
the expenditures within the income and must pare the items 
down to the minimum figure, he encounters difficulties. 

The relative importance of budget items ought to be evalu- 
ated by the superintendent of schools who, recognizing his 
professional responsibility, should frankly convey his findings 
to the board of education. Local conditions may cause him to 
hesitate, but it remains that it is entirely within his province 
to counsel on budget items. The responsibility, however, of the 
composition of a budget and its final adoption must be left 
to the board of education. 
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We Cooperate for Better Health 
J. C. Moffitt’ 


“Education for national defense’ has be- 
come the universal slogan of those giving 
guidance to the American public schools. 
This objective, added to the fact that during 
recent years, a new emphasis has been placed 
upon the intrinsic worth of the individual and 
the part he is to play in the perpetuation and 
extension of democracy, gives need for a 
critical evaluation of what is happening to 
the American child without, as well as within, 
the school hours of the day. 

“Health” has long been one of the cardinal 
principles of education. Repeatedly children’s 
charters have been prepared in which the im- 
portance of individual and community health 
has been emphasized. Physical weaknesses of 
vast numbers of American youth called to 
military service a quarter of a century back, 
and again today, give objective evidence that 
we, as a nation, have failed to teach America 
the importance of vigorous health as a means 
of our national welfare. The wide gap that 
exists between our health knowledge and ap- 
plied medicine in this country should be an 
important challenge. The fullest realization of 
the potential powers of the individual can 
never be realized so long as the health needs 
of hundreds of thousands of American chil- 
dren are neglected. While educational oppor- 
tunities remain greatly unequal, the fact is 
that every state has assumed a certain respon- 
sibility for such education that has made us 
a literate nation. Health information as part 
of the curriculum, has given no assurance of 
the realization of attaining that status of 
health for the individual, that is needed for 
the fullest realization of those powers and 
capacities he natively possesses 

Accepting this as a challenge, the board of 
Utah 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Provo 


education of Provo, Utah, planned a health 
program intended to overcome certain weak- 
nesses that are probably common to many 
American cities and school districts 


Organization of Personnel 


Inasmuch as individual health is not some 
thing that is separated from the community 
when the child enters the schoolhouse door, 
the school officials invited the residents of the 
city at large to participate in the health 
problems of the child and the community 
The board of education took the initiative in 
calling representative groups together for the 
purpose of analyzing those health problems 
of common interest. From that initial analysis 
onward it became a community-cooperative 
program. The city officials, the service clubs, 
the churches, the parent-teacher associations, 
the chamber of commerce, various child 
welfare associations, doctors’ and dentists’ 


organizations, and many others became a 
tive partners in the planning and _ policy 
forming 


This large representative group became a 
“Co-ordinating and Advisory Committee.” It 
organized 12 working committees and one 
steering committee that was given executive 
power to carry into effect the policies of the 
“co-ordinating committee.” A ‘consultant 
committee” of health and educational experts 
from the state at large was organized for the 
purpose of giving technical and ‘objective 
to the local community” information. The 
following working committees were organized 
and have functioned for approximately one 
year: Community Health Education, Legisla- 
tive, Finance, Health Survey, Dental Hygiene 
Safety and Accident Prevention, School 
Health Education, Recreation and Leisure 
Time, Publicity and Records, Social Service 


“We Cooperate for Better Health” 
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and Eligibility, Dental Health, and Medical 
Appraisal and Service. The school health edu- 
cation committee has an elementary and a 
secondary division, which allows groups of 
common interest to work together. These two 
committees are co-ordinated and directed by 
one chairman. 


Achievements of the First Year 
of Work 

It has now been a year since the first plan- 
ning was done. A brief evaluation and résumé 
of achievements for this period of time are 
herein presented. 

Community interest and effort in working 
toward a single objective is one of the out- 
standing attainments. Every parent-teacher 
association in the city has planned and 
executed the year’s meetings and activities 
around various phases of health. Numerous 
services and other clubs have had many lec- 
tures and discussions, as well as their repre- 
sentative’s reports of problems and progress 
as it has been made. 

The legislative committee made a careful 
study of the existing state statutes, together 
with a survey of the needs of the state for 
increased legislation. The committee formu- 
lated and proposed new legislation to the state 
lawmaking bodies, resulting in the enactment 
of two new major laws and other minor acts 
that will enhance the health status of many 
people of the state 

The finance committee has been able to 
co-ordinate and bring together varied existing 
funds and secure new appropriations that will 
add much toward eliminating former duplica- 
tions of interest and effort 

The community health survey has brought 
to light certain major problems. It was not 
intended to have this survey terminate at 


any given time, but to continue indefinitely, 
bringing before the public consciousness per- 
tinent health problems 

The mental hygiene committee has spon- 
sored a series of community forums, provided 


(Concluded on page 58) 





The co-ordinating committee of the Provo, Utah, health council in session. 
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THIS MAN HAS THE RIGHT IDEA 


He knows from experience that Wyandotte 
Detergent will keep all his porcelain work bright 
and clean. He knows it cleans quickly and easily, 
and that a little goes a long way. 

Only one pound of Wyandotte Detergent will 
clean 230 of the dirtiest wash-bowls. 


Wyandotte Detergent rinses freely. does not scratch 
or dull porcelain. For more than thirty-three years 
it has been the all-around standby of maintenance 
men in charge of school cleaning not only for clean 
ing porcelain but also for washing painted surfaces, 
mopping and scrubbing. 

Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to 
show you the many other uses for this low-cost, high- 
eficiency cleaner. . Ask him about Wvandotte 


Steri-Chlor—the chlorine germicide in powder form. 
Use it to destroy bacteria in shower rooms, locker 
rooms, toilets. Use it as a foot-bath to prevent 
athlete’s foot. 


Write for free booklet: Simplified Cleaning for 


Schools. 


) RSS wee 


JOLLA 
vA : SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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(Concluded from page 56) 


speakers in cooperation with the community 
health education committee for parent-teacher 
and other gatherings, and has prepared read- 
ing materials for school and home. 

The safety and accident prevention com- 
mittee has assumed a major role in safety 
education for the school and community at 
large. 

Members of the school health education 
committee have made an extensive review of 
the literature in health education. Each school 
in the city has representation on this com- 
mittee. Faculty meetings have been so or- 
ganized that these reports have been taken 
from the central committee to all teachers. 
An abundance of curricular expériences has 
been organized as a result of the extensive 
studies of this committee. 

The city had formerly gained wide atten- 
tion as a result of a cooperative school and 
community plan of recreation;? hence this 
unit readily became a part of the enlarged 
community program. 

From a survey made of the school health 
records it was noted that many records were 
lost, and that those in use were inadequate 
and not being extensively used. The records 
committee has prepared new records that can 
be more effectively used and are being 
brought up to date. This committee has taken 
shorthand notes of every meeting and pre- 
pared a detailed report of all achievements. 

It was early recognized that many children 
came from homes of an economic level that 
would be unable to pay for needed dental and 
medical service. The social service and eligi- 
bility committee was assigned to contact 
churches, social service, WPA, country poor 
and indigent associations, and like groups to 

2Jena V. Holland, “Summer Dances for Teen Ages,” 
Recreation, Oct., 1939, Vol. XXX, No. 7, pp. 381-382. 
Published by the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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determine eligibility for those children need- 
ing financial assistance. 

The doctors and dentists have made out- 
standing contributions both in giving freely 
of their professional knowledge and of their 
skill in bringing increased health to the indi- 
vidual. A dental program has been inaugurated 
in which each school child may have a dental 
examination and needed corrections no less 
frequently than once a year. 

The medical organization is working in 
several areas. Every entering child in school 
is given a thorough examination. All children 
“screened” by teachers or nurses are exam- 
ined by a physician. The degree to which 
needed correctives may be obtained as these 
weaknesses are discovered can be determined 
only as time passes. Each child in the city 
has been given a hearing test by an expert. 
In case of an apparent defect two additional 
auditory tests have been given to verify the 
first test results. Each child screened with a 
speech defect has been examined by an expert 
and a corrective program started. 

At the present time each school child is 
given an additional smallpox vaccination and 
an inoculation for diphtheria. Each pupil of 
the tenth grade, and others screened ' by 
nurses, are being given a complete examina- 
tion for tuberculosis. 

The health program for the year just ter- 
minating has done three major things: 

1. It has given the entire community an 
active interest in vigorous health, and has 
brought hundreds of people together to ana- 
lyze health problems and to work unitedly 
for a better health status of every individual. 

2. It has done much toward actively cor- 
recting formerly existing organic defects 

3. It has pointed the way for the perpetua- 
tion of an improved health program and has 
established a pattern that may be used with 
local modification and adaptation by other 
communities. 


The Science Department Approaches 


a Problem 


Our town is Amherst, Ohio. Yours carries 
some other name and occupies some different 
corner in this great country. But it is surpris- 
ing how many things there are that we have in 
common. My colleague and I are writing 
today about Amherst in the hope that the 
problem that is ours here may be of interest to 
you and your town. You may recall if you 
visited the Cleveland convention of the 
A. A. of S. A., in 1939, that Amherst was 
chosen to present the theme, “schools in small 
communities.” Perhaps considerable of the 
reason back of the choice of Amherst was the 
fact that we represent a typical community. 

Amherst likes to call itself “the sandstone 
center of the world.” The only thing unusual 
about that slogan is the fact that it is prob- 
ably true. If you happen to live in “the hun- 
dred per cent city” or the “biggest little city in 
the world,” you may resent this remark. I 
shall not stop to argue the point. But. since 
about the time of the close of the Civil War 
we have been producing tremendous quanti- 
ties of sandstone for use in buildings, curb- 
ing, sidewalks, and similar uses. 

Tradition associates the stone industry with 
tuberculosis. “Stonecutters consumption” is 





‘Head of Science Department, Amherst High School. 
*Superintendent of Schools, Amherst, Ohio. 


A. W. Engle’ and F. R. Powers’ 


the term more often used to describe the asso- 
ciation. Traditions are interesting and some- 
times accurate historically. Sometimes they’re 
nothing but works of the devil. The fact re- 
mains that in our community the question 
repeatedly arises as to just how much more 
tuberculosis we ought to have than do our 
neighbors who do not work in stone. Just this 
sort of a question has formed an interesting 
background for a course heading out from our 
high school science department. 

Well-intentioned folks, fearing the prev- 
alence of tuberculosis in Amherst, have fre- 
quently approached the problem sans science 
but, to give them their due, not at all lacking 
in enthusiasm and noise. They make one think 
of that fine painting of John Brown, of slav- 
ery-question fame. Some of them have all the 
fervor of prophets. But fervor doesn’t induce 
always the most careful consideration of a 
problem. Partly in self-defense we have tried 
to find a method of inducing our students and 
the people in our community to consider this 
thing coolly and sensibly. Here is the interest- 
ing factual background. 


We Study Our Health Problem 
In 1926 a careful study was made of the 
men working in the quarries here at Amherst. 
X-ray examinations were made of 912 workers 
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in the quarries. Many of these men had 
worked for years in this industry. These chest 
examinations showed that 260 of the men, or 
28.5 per cent, indicated various stages of 
silicosis, but only 13, or 1.4 per cent, indi- 
cated silicosis plus tuberculosis, and 5, or .5 
per cent, tuberculosis without silicosis, or a 
total of 1.9 per cent with tuberculosis. The 
total tuberculosis figure of 1.9 per cent for 
these 912 workers is practically the same as 
the usual tuberculosis incidence cited for 
average industries in the United States. 

This same study cites another made by 
Jarvis and published by Huffman, in the 
granite-stone industry in Barre, Vt. Here 183 
workmen or 51.1 per cent of 358 radiographed 
satisfactorily showed silicosis, and there was 
an incidence of 148 cases of tuberculosis, or 
34.7 per cent in 427 examinations. However, 
since there were 1085 employees, these figures 
might not make a fair comparison with the 
Amherst statistics. It does seem to be true, 
however, that the Amherst stone has a com- 
position that works out very fortunately for 
the men engaged in the industry. 

Prof. William J. McCaughey, then head of 
the department of mineralogy at Ohio State 
University, was asked to make an examination 
of the Amherst sandstone. On the basis of 
this examination it was observed that the 
quartz (silica) crystals in this stone are obtuse 
rather than acute angled. It was further noted 
that the matrix or bond holding the quartz 
granules together is of a rather rare mineral, 
called ankerite, composed of carbonates of 
earthly metals and iron, of silicates, of kaolin- 
forming substances, and of the sulphides and 
oxide of iron. Some of the matrix substances 
mentioned, when in sufficient amount, have 
been shown by others to have a protective 
influence against the silicotic and the tuber- 
culous processes in the lungs. 

Here is a careful study, then, scientifically 
made, concluding that workmen in the Am- 
herst stone industry are fortunate rather than 
unfortunate. We are presenting this as a 
background to rid our pupils of fear in ap- 
proaching the study of tuberculosis, its pre- 
vention, and its care. 


Getting Our Students Interested 

Now how are we going to get our pupils to 
take advantage of an easy way of studying 
their own situation in regard to tuberculosis? 
How are we going to get them to take the 
Mantoux Test and submit to an X-ray study 
if necessary? Our reference to the study of 
the local stone industry has helped to remove 
any unusual fear. There is another problem 
that appears. 

This problem grows out of the good old 
American devotion to mass production. It 
comes about because we are frequently in too 
much of a hurry to do some of our good 
things. Then somehow we never do appreciate 
enough the fact that kids aren’t just kids. 
They’re bundles of personality and they're 
entitled to more consideration than they fre- 
quently get. I wonder how many women would 
want the family doctor to make known to all 
the rest of the folks just what symptoms their 
examinations revealed. I shall admit that 
there are a few folks who delight in talking 
endlessly about their operations. But even 
those folks want the fun of doing the talking 
themselves. Yet I have frequently seen lines 
of high school boys and girls filing past some 
nurse or doctor to find out whether or not 
some test had produced a positive or negative 
result. Whatever information they got was 
common property for the whole line. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Grass chalkboards never wear out. That isn’t 
news. But here’s a development in glass chalk- 
board SERVICE that is news, real news! 

Effective immediately, New York Silicate 
Book Slate Co.’s “Ezy-Rase’’ Glass Chalkboard, 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s “Nucite”’ 
will be marketed under the trade name of 
“Ezy-Rase Nucite.”’ 

What does this mean to you?’ It means that 
our 75 years of experience in the chalkboard 
field, and our vast sales and installation service 
will be supplemented for your benefit by the 
unexcelled research and manufacturing facilities 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

All “Ezy-Rase Nucite” will be manufactured 
in the modern, air-conditioned Ford City, Pa. 
plant of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
assuring you of continued high quality stand- 
ards and exceptional service. All sales of 
“Ezy-Rase Nucite”’ will be handled henceforth 
by the New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


SOMETHING NEW 


“Ezy-Rase Nucite” is now available in a two- 
sided board for either chalk or wax crayon use 
which makes it particularly well adapted to 
our reversible boards for art and special work 
rooms. The special wax crayon board is a new 
development for use with various colored wax 
crayons that are easily removed with a wet 
cloth. We urge you to write for free literature 
and samples. 


EZY-RASE NUCITE 


GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. INC.- 421 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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If a Mantoux test reaction is “positive,” 
that information belongs to the person tested, 
the tester, other folks who might be of some 
use in the matter, and to no others. How are 
we going to get our boys and girls to submit 
to tests for tuberculosis on any mass-produc- 
tion basis? The wonder is that we were ever 
foolish enough and inconsiderate enough to 
try such a thing. 

So here is our second conclusion. First, re- 
move the unusual fear element. Next, let the 
pupil feel and know that his case is an indi- 
vidual and private matter and that recom- 
mendations will be made to him on the basis 
of facts that are not common property. 

The next thing that we do is to try to find 
a way of stirring up interest in this particular 
form of health study. Small children like In- 
dian stories. So our approach is made through 
the analogy of the sentinel. The next age 
group is interested in hero stories, so we find 
for them hero stories that have to do with 
some of the most interesting of the medical 
discoveries. The biology group in high school 
are made the real center of this study in the 
school system. They go out to different rooms 
and talk there to the children, trying to in- 
terest them in health matters. Then the 
seniors in high school are approached in a 
way very similar to the method used by the 
insurance companies. They are reminded that 
this health service is available to them free 
of charge and that it is very much worth 
their while to make use of it before they go 
out finally from school. 


The Lessons We Taught 


The lessons used follow. They represent a 
real scheme of cooperation between the health 
department and the science department in the 
schools. We feel that the approach is scien- 
tific, that it is interesting, and that as it gets 
out through the community we shall get away 
very largely from the bogeyman approach to 
the value of the Mantoux test and the chest 
X-ray. 

We have in our school district a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium, and we have in that building 
a school for children who are there for special 
care. We are hoping to show within a few 
years not only that Amherst sandstone is a 
very favorable stone in which to work, but 
further that the community of Amherst owns 
an enviable record along the line of the dis- 
covery and care of cases of tuberculosis. 


THE SENTINEL 

(Presented in junior high home rooms by 
members of the biology classes.) 

Apache country! Fierce and hostile Indians 
were the Apaches. They made the range in which 
they roved, plundered, and hunted, a dreaded 
one for travel by the early pioneers. 

Daytime travel was quite safe, for seldom did 
the Apaches attack during the light of day. As a 
rule, even a small band of pioneers was able to 
go unmolested during the day, even though they 
were seen by a large band of these hostiles. 

During the dark of night the story was different. 
In fact, the Apache was said to be two kinds of 
an Indian. During the day he was apparently as 
timid as a deer, but really was as sly as a fox. 
At night, he showed his true color for he knew 
that his own chance of coming through an attack 
with his life was much better in the dark than 
in the light. Darkness made him brave and also 
very, very savage. 

The pioneers knew these things about the 
Apaches. Because of this they dreaded nighttime 
in the Apache country. 

For the pioneers to complete successfully their 
journey across Apache territory, extreme night- 
time vigilance was necessary. The very existence 
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MRS. FLORENCE STEWART KERR 


Assistant Commissioner of Work Projects 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Kerr in her position as assistant commissioner of 
WPA projects directs the activities of nearly one half 
million men and women on WPA projects, ranging from 
sewing rooms, recreation, and education to engineering 
surveys and health clinics. These projects which extend 
into hundreds of communities in every state, give employ- 
ment to needy individuals and provide services to the 
various communities which initiate the work. More than 
two million Americans have been taught to read and 
write; millions of garments have been made for the 
needy; health services have been extended to thousands 
of persons; hot lunches have been served to _ under- 
nourished school children; and millions of dollars worth 
of assessable property has been added to the tax rolls as 
a result of tax surveys conducted under the WPA 
supervision. 

Mrs. Kerr, who directs this extensive program, was 
born in Harriman, Tenn., but grew up in the state of 
Iowa. She was educated in the Corn State and grad- 
uated from Grinnell College in i912. After serving as 
teacher and principal in a number of Iowa schools, she 
returned to Grinnell as a member of the staff of the 
English department. During the world war she served 
as head of the Gulf Division of the Red Cross, and 
during the depression years she acted as a member of 
the governor's committee for unemployment relief in 
Iowa 

Mrs. Kerr entered the federal work relief work in 
1935 as regional director of WPA community service 
work in 13 midwestern states. In 1939 she was promoted 
to the position of assistant commissioner in charge of 
community service projects throughout the United States 





of the band depended at this time upon one man 

-the sentinel. They did not depend on the old 
saying, “What you don’t know, don’t hurt you.” 

The sentinel was selected because he had certain 
traits and abilities. Among the characteristics 
necessary to a good sentinel were: intelligence, 
sound judgment, awareness of the importance of 
his job, and a knowledge of the ways of the 
Apaches. Physical traits such as strength, ability 
to fight and to shoot were not necessary to the 
good sentinel. His job was to sense the presence 
of the enemy and, of course, to warn the mem- 
bers of his band. 

In our fight against our own worst enemy, 
disease, we have, unfortunately, very few sentinels. 
Those we do have are our best friends. One of 
these, the Mantoux test, is truly a sentinel. It 
tells us of the presence anywhere in our bodies — 
whether it be in the lungs, kidneys, or bone tissue 
— of our enemies, the germs which cause tubercu- 
losis. These enemies are so small that our: eyes 
are unable to see them. Since these enemies can- 
not be seen, it is no more safe for us to fight 
them with the old saying that “What you don’t 
know, don’t hurt you” than it was for the 
pioneers to fight the Apaches by taking no more 
precautions than to close their eyes at night. 
Sentinels were very necessary to the pioneers. 

We may think of tuberculosis as an Apache 
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because it, too, attacks in the dark. It attacks 
in the dark in the sense that the germs which 
cause it are too small to be. seen by our eyes, 
These germs, then, may be said to attack in the 
dark. But we no longer need be kept in the 
dark about tuberculosis. 

The Mantoux test is truly a sentinel because 
it does the same two things the pioneer sentinel 
did. It senses the presence of our unseen enemies 
and warns us of their invasion. Sentinels are just 
as important to us as they were to the pioneers. 
No pioneer in Apache country was more entitled 
to be called “Sentinel” than is this wonderful 
Mantoux test. 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON THE MANTOUX TEST 


(Taken to home rooms by members of the 
biology class.) 

QueEsTION: Is it true that the serum used in 
the Mantoux test has in it the live germs which 
cause tuberculosis? 

ANSWER: This is a superstition believed in by 
many people. The answer is no. The serum used 
is sterile. This means that any germs which 
might be in it have been killed. It is safe to say 
that this serum contains far fewer germs than 
the water you drink or the food you eat. 

Question: Is tuberculosis more prevalent in 
Amherst because of the stone quarries? 

ANSWER: A very careful study was made in 
1929. This study showed that 1.4 per cent of all 
the men who worked in the quarries had both 
silicosis and tuberculosis and .5 per cent had 
tuberculosis alone. This makes a total of 1.9 per 
cent who had tuberculosis. This is “practically 
the same as the usual tuberculosis incidence for 
average industries in the United States.” This 
quotation, taken from The Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, means that our Amherst quarrymen 
have no more tuberculosis than do the men in 
any other industry. 


GETTING IN THE LAST WORD 


Hello, Senior! How about a little talk before 
you leave our stately walls? Do you realize that 
soon the many things that we have had in 
common will be memories? Our conversations 
will start, “Do you remember when — ?” Doesn’t 
seem possible, does it? 

We old fixtures are going to miss you. The 
memories of all the honors which from time to 
time you have brought to our school community 
will always remain with us. We can truly say 
that our school is finer because you have been 
a member of it. Your collective efforts in scholar- 
ship, athletics, and the many other activities in 
which you took part have been of fine quality. 
We will all remember Dr. Hatch and the “Village 
Review” in Cleveland, the many places in the 
state scholarship tests, the Oberlin scholarships, 
the football championships, the many basketball 
championships, and the plays and radio broad- 
casts of safety plays. Forgive me for the many 
activities and honors I have not mentioned, for 
I am already pleasantly lost among these. 

In the face of all this, Senior, aren’t you 
forgetting something? Just one more thing to 
make the record complete? I have before me a 
brass etching of good old Rip Van Winkle. He 
has one foot resting on an old box while he 
leans on his gun and holds a glass toward me. 
The legend underneath reads: 


“Here is your goot healdth 
Und your family’s goot healdth 
Und may you live long and brosber.” 


Yes, Senior, this one last thing to make the 
record complete concerns your health in which 
you personally and the community in general 
are so interested. I am thinking in particular 
of the “Sentinel,” that remarkable Mantoux test 

Do you know that many colleges and uni- 
versities require each incoming freshman to take 
this Mantoux test? Should you deny yourself 
this same protective measure which is becoming 
a requirement for those who are about to follow 
the adventure in advanced studies? Is your 
adventure going to be of less significance to you? 

Speaking of protective measures brings to mind 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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8 ene GH the cold dank dusk a 


watcher scans the gaps between 


the scattered clouds. His first glimpse 
of oncoming bombers sounds the alarm 
that sends thousands to the safety of 
their shelters and the defenders to their 
duties. Four thousand miles away, 
aboard a heavily laden freighter, the 
captain studies the silhouette of a ship 
on the horizon, to determine whether 


friend or foe. This is serious work for 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL 


binoculars, work worthy of those known 


as the world’s finest. 


Bausch & Lomb is a builder of such 
binoculars. Produc er. too, of many other 
instruments that utilize the principles 
of optical science to the advancement 
of the common good; of metallographic 
microscopes, through the use of which 
research physicists obtain more nearly 
impenetrable armorplate—or buildextra 
thousands of miles into your next auto- 


ITH you, as with us, 

defense comes first. Our 
output of optical instruments 
is being rapidly increased to 
meet the defense emergency. 
We will endeavor to give our 
customers the best service 
possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, and ask your 
sympathetic cooperation. 


mobile engine; of spectrographs that 
analyze the chemical composition of 
crude oil or of a die casting; of spectacle 
lenses that open up a world of learning 
to a school child whose mind might 


have been dulled by defective vision. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Cut Down Expense and Waste 


in School Textbooks 


by Protecting them Outside 


with HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Inside with 


HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Quality Equipment that Saves Money. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


CMRI ARO ARR A — no AM 


School Administration News 


SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND 
“ALL-OUT” PROGRAM OF DEFENSE 
TRAINING FOR SCHOOLS 


Twelve well-known school superintendents and 
former superintendents, after a recent tour of 
national defense training projects in schools on 
the Pacific Coast, have urged school administra- 
tors of the country to swing into and expand 
an all-out training program for defense produc- 
tion jobs. 

While the schools have attained an excellent 
record in training defense workers during the past 
10 months through federal grants, they are urged 
to launch into a program of even more vigorous 
action to speed production for defense. 

The members of the party composed the 1941 
occupational education tour for superintendents. 
They traveled under the leadership of Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee, dean of the School of Education of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The first 
tour of the group was conducted in May, 1937, 
and visits were made to cities of the midwest 
and east, and each year since they have assem- 
bled for a similar conference. The study was 
made possible as a result of a grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. The initial findings and recom- 
mendations concerning occupational adjustment 
through guidance, training, and placement have 
done much toward making possible the extent 
and efficiency of the present National Defense 
Training Program. 

The 1941 tour, which began on April 14, at 
Los Angeles, and concluded in Seattle, on April 
22, included Supt. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C.; Supt. Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Supt. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Supt. Paul Loser, Trenton, N. J.; Supt. Worth 
McClure, Seattle, Wash.; Supt. L. J. Nuttall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, 





Houston, Tex.; Supt. Carroll R. Reed, Minnea- 
polis, Minn.; Supt. A. J. Stoddard, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Supt. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Supt. David E. Weglein, Baltimore, Md. 

The superintendents, at the close of the tour, 
issued the following statement: 


“We are of the opinion that the American public 
schools must go ‘all-out’ immediately in training work- 
ers for defense jobs. They must participate without delay 
in a country-wide mobilization of human resources for 
effective national defense production 

“School systems must not wait for factories and ship- 
yards to be built before they start training men and women 
for national defense industries. School administrators must 
anticipate immediate and future needs. They must act 
with all speed if this country is to meet the greatest 
threat the civilized world has ever known 

“In many localities defense job training is already on 
a 24-hour basis. Any school system which has lagged does 
not fully realize the gravity of the program of defense 
activity that lies ahead 

“Lack of machinery 
tendents to delay 
handicap. Even without 
inary training 
machines. Every 
placed in use 
shops 

‘Following a conference at which the defense problems 
of our individual were also discussed, we have 
come to full realization that every superintendent of 
schools in the nation must adopt a program of vigorous 
action in the preparation of workers to take jobs in the 
emergency that now exists 


must not cause school 


Programs can be 


superin- 
started despite this 
machines there can be prelim- 
schools are building their own 
available machine anywhere should be 
immediately in public school vocational 


Some 


cities 


“In addition to carrying on their regular programs, the 
; | 


schools have established vocational and defense training 
classes everywhere They should be utilized to fullest 
capacity and without delay in this all-out program of 


defense job training 
must 


School superintendents and directors 
effort to 
possible, no 


exhaust means in 
prepare effectively as 
matter how limited the 
seem to be 


their aggressive 
workers as 


every 
many 
ability of potential workers may 
Let no administrator sit idle as the situation 
grows more and more serious.’”’ 


BOULDER COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


The public schools of Boulder, Colo., working 
through a community-wide committee, and with 
an administrative and clerical staff provided by 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


the WPA, have created a community co-ordinat- 
ing council. This council is promoting adult 
education and recreation activities in the commu- 
nity. It has begun work on a survey of the com- 
munity and the developrhent of a long-term plan 
for community betterment, including the physical, 
the political, and the social. 

The Boulder schools are taking full advantage 
of the possibilities of the research and records 
division of the Work Projects Administration, 
and applications have been made for various 
projects, including Red Cross classes, new-voters’- 
recognition-day program, parliamentary proce- 
dure conference, town-hall-meeting-of-the-air dis- 
cussion groups, public forums, community events, 
home nursing classes, and homemaking and con- 
sumers’ education for Negroes. 

The first adult-education council was estab- 
lished three years ago, when a group of men and 
women got together and adopted an adult-edu- 
cation program to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. The council spent considerable time in 
outlining the purposes of the organization, which 
caused the interest to dwindle. However, a few 
of the members determined to carry on the work. 
In the fall of 1940, a group interested in the 
work met and decided to re-establish the council. 
The name was changed to the Community Co- 
ordinating Council, and the objective was set to 
gain the respect of the community and to make 
the council play a definite role in the community. 

It was recognized that the greatest need was 
for co-ordination of efforts of existing organiza 
tions and agencies and the outlining of plans for 
the fuller integration of community life. The goals 
of the council, as stated, are as follows: (1) to 
make a survey of the organized political, social, 
civic, and educational life of the city; (2) to 
determine as fully and accurately as possible the 
more important community needs; (3) to serve 
as a service agency for all organizations interested 
in recreation, education, and community better- 
ment; (4) to provide needed adult education 
and recreational services which other agencies are 
unable to undertake; (5) to discover and develop 
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FOR Kindergartens—Grade Schools—High 
School Class Rooms—Libraries—Labor- 
atories—Cafeterias—Study Halls 
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Peabody No. 250 Table with No. 230 Steel Frame Chairs 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Sturdy, convenient, steel framed tables fit in perfectly with 
the more modern and practical methods of teaching from 
kindergarten to college. There is a vital need for at least 
one Peabody Table in every grade class room — many 
classes must have tables exclusively. Be sure to investigate 
the practicality of using tables in your schools. 


Peabody offers five different height tables in two, four or 
six student sizes; with or without book racks and available 
with birch, linoleum, or black acid resisting tops. Write 
today for free Peabody Catalog of Steel Frame Tables and 
Steel Frame Chairs to match. Prices are surprisingly at- 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Peabody No. 240 Tables, as used in an Elementary classroom in McKinley School, Redlands, Cal. No. 230 Steel 
Frame Chairs add comfort to this neat, well lighted, well arranged classroom. Box |! 


North Manchester, Ind. 


Without eabod ys Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 





community leadership for adult education and 
recreational activities. 

The following are some of the research projects 
submitted for approval to the Division of Pro 
fessional and Service Projects of the Works 
Progress Administration: (1) a project to study 
the posthigh school experiences of all students 
graduated from, or who have discontinued their 
education in the high school during the 10-year 
period, 1930-40; (2) a project to carry on a 
remedial reading research program, under the 
sponsorship of the public schools; (3) a project 
to carry on a study of trainees enrolled in train- 
ing for occupations essential to national defense; 
(4) a project to assist in preparing and evaluat- 
ing a central method of individual accumulative 
record cards to be used in the development of an 
improved health and guidance program, and to 
facilitate and advance the work in mental health 
and family relations. 

All of the work is being carried on with the 
approval and the cooperation of G. Derwood 
Baker, superintendent of the city schools of 
Boulder. 


THE WORKING PLAN OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION IN ANACORTES, 
WASHINGTON 


Music has established its place as a notable 
part of the school curriculum. As a subject, it 
merits a creditable position in teaching apprecia- 
tion of the finer music, in acquainting pupils with 
artists and composers, and in teaching apprecia- 
tion of beauty and culture. But music in the 
schools claims an even more extensive role. 

Mr. Cyril Brewer, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Anacortes, Wash., in a recent 
statement on the subject, points out that there 
are certain ideals to be gained through the study 
of music. First, music teaches the child how 
to concentrate his attention upon a given task. 
Group work with 20 to 30 children, he says, 
brings with it the desire for group approval, 
thus lending stimulation to the task of attend- 


ing closely to the series of elusive black notes 
It is this importance of the time element which 
makes music of value in teaching concentration 
and which increases the keenness of a child’s 
perceptions 

Again, music also teaches discipline, the sort 
which is a necessity in all life, particularly for 
the democracy toward which we strive. Perform- 
ance in music is like an emergency demanding 
control by authority in a democracy. In class and 
outside of rehearsal, choices must be made avail 
able. First, however, there must be a more or 
less complete understanding by members of the 
class of the music problems in each case. As a 
group becomes more and more capable of choice, 
even interpretation and selection of material may 
be left to committees from the group. 

In the Anacortes schools, music is taught with 
full appreciation of the fact that each pupil and 
each instrument are important, in fact as im- 
portant as a soloist. In the kindergarten and the 
lower grades, all songs are taught, as is the 
custom, by rote. Care is taken that all songs 
contain words and ideas, which are within the 
experience of the children of the locality. For 
instance, in the third grade, the children begin 
to read music for singing. This reading is taught 
by syllables. Throughout the grades all work is 
carefully graded and new problems are intro- 
duced logically and psychologically, until the 
rudiments of key, time, phrases, melody, and 
harmony are presented. 

It is Mr. Brewer’s experience that instrumental 
work constitutes an individual problem with 
children. One child is fit for a particular instru- 
ment, while another may not be psychologically 
or physically adapted for it. In many cases, 
success is only possible when the child receives 
sympathetic understanding and the continual 
urge of the parent who understands the necessity 
of regular practice periods. 

Pupils selected for the string groups come 
from all of the grades of the schools, depending 
upon their readiness. Brass and reed groups are 
generally restricted to grades five to eight be- 


cause of the need for physical maturation 
demanded by such instruments. 

With the completion of the beginning work, 
these children are ready for ensemble work in 
their particular school. In the grades, string 
ensembles and band instruction are attempted. 
In the junior and senior high schools, the chil- 
dren begin work in instrument ensemble. Due 
to the fact that the instrumental program is 
only three years old, there appears to be much 
work to accomplish 

In the special groups, a cappella groups 
composed of unselected voices open to all chil- 
dren, have been formed. In the junior high school, 
a girls’ chorus of 60 voices, and a boys’ chorus 
of 25 voices have been organized. A senior choral 
group of 60 voices is also in operation. In each 
grade school, a number of special groups have 
been formed, composed of 25 students each. 

The school authorities of Anacortes hope that 
eventually the community center in the high 
school may be used not only as a place for 
occasional parties for the benefit of the com- 
munity but also as a continuing music program 
for groups of adults. The program, as planned, 
would comprise both instrumental and vocal 
music, so that graduates of the schools might 
find an outlet for their musical interests and 
abilities and engage in a leisure-time activity. 


—_ * —— — 


@ A. G. SHannon, of Stamps, Ark., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at El Dorado 

e@ Supr. L. C. Henperson, of Harlan, Ky., has been 
appointed a member of the summer school faculty of 
Union College 

ec. C. Hits has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Elwood, Ind. He succeeds W. F. Smith 

@ Supt. D. Watter Ports, of East St. Louis, Ill., has 
been re-elected for another term 

@ Supr. F. L. Wrrey, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a new five-year term 

@Wruam H. Wueerer, of Butler, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marshall. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Graff 

@ Rocers D. Jones has been elected president of the 
township high school board at Belleville, Ill. 
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“DON’T ASK WHAT KITCHEN MODERNIZATION COSTS 
—ASK WHAT IT SAVES!" 


Vulcan brings you a wide line of matched 
cooking equipment that hooksupasacom- 
plete unit, with smooth flush front free of 
projections and dirt-catching crevices. 

Each piece is the most modern, most 
efficient of its kind. The patented Super 
Radial-Fin range-top cuts top-cooking 
costs 20%. Oven heat control saves gas, 
gives as much as 14 extra !2-lb. servings 
from 50-lb. roasts. 

The big, two-compartment oven pro- 


vides double capacity with no more gas. 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER FOR LESS 
WITH 


THE NEW “WU LCA 





Cooking equipment of every type 
including ranges, broilers. deep fat fryers, boke ovens 





School Building News 


OTTUMWA IMPROVES SCHOOL 


Ottumwa, Iowa. With the completion of its 
third new school building, the board of educa- 
tion has begun a redistricting of the school dis- 
strict, under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. The new system is expected to permit 
a better distribution of the children within the 
radius of each school 

The board has installed a two-way communica- 
tion system in the high schoo! to permit a handi 
capped student to listen in to his classes and 
recite his lessons at home. 

During the year, an improved physical-educa- 
tion program has been inauguratd in the school 
system, under the direction of the superintendent. 
Under the new plan, all of the work is being 
handled by a director, a nurse, and a physician. 


PLANT 





Boston, Philadelpma, Baltimore, Chicago, Aurora, Ill 


The new Low-Glow ceramic broiler pro- 


duces charcoal-brown medium steaks 
speedily and economically. 
The big, instant-action deep-fat fryer 
doubles the life of frying-compounds. 
The bake - 


section individually controlled, 


new economy oven, each 
can be 
connected in battery with the above. 
Along with all these advantages, you 
will be producing finer foods than ever 
before. Working conditions will be better 
and every cooking operation easier! Get 


full information — now! 


Write for new catalog AB-G 


COOKING EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of units, all perfectly coordinated, 


all from one fully responsible source 


STAN DARD 


GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 
, New Orleans, Los Angeles 


through the co- 
and other civic 


arranged 
Lions club 


The program was 
operation of the 
organizations 
BUILDING NEWS 

¢ Lawrence, Kans. The buildings and grounds 
committee has presented a report to the board, 
calling for needed repairs and improvements to 
be carried out on school buildings this summer. 
¢ Greenville, S. C. Construction work has been 
started on a $7,000 work program of the NYA 
in Greenville County. A $12,000 program has 


been started in Pickens County, to include a 
lunchroom for the Pickens High School, and a 
potato curing house 

4 Gratiot, Wis. The board of education has 
begun plans for a new high school, to cost 
$80,000. 


4 Russellville, Ark. Construction work has 
been started on a new senior- junior high school 
building, to cost $160,000. This is a WPA project, 
with the city and school district cooperating in 
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furnishing the sponsor’s contribution. The build- 
ing will be completed and occupied in January, 
1942. 

¢ Corpus Christi, Tex. The school board has 
decided to submit a proposal for a half-million- 
dollar bond issue to the people. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used for the construction of 
three elementary schools, and additions to three 
existing buildings. 

¢ Arkansas City, Kans. The school board has 
begun plans for the construction of a junior col- 
lege building and a new trade school. The total 
cost of the two buildings will reach $300,000. 

@ Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
voted to erect a grade school building, to cost 
$82,000. Architect C. A. Smith, Kansas City, has 
prepared sketches for the building, which is to be 
completed by January 1, 1942. 

# Waterloo, Iowa. The east side school board 
has begun plans for the erection of two annexes 
to the junior high schools, to cost approximately 
$250,000. 

# Meservey, Iowa. Bids have been 
for the construction of a high and grade 
to cost $74,000. 

4 Graniteville, 


received 
school, 


S. C. Gregg School Dist. No. 


22, of Aiken County, has issued a call for a 
school-bond issue of $70,000 for new _ school 
buildings. 

¢ The school board at Champaign, IIl., has 


voted to have all playground areas treated this 
summer with an all-weather surface 

¢ Greene, Iowa. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $35,000, which is to be applied 
toward the cost of a gymnasium addition to the 
school. The entire cost of the building project 
will reach $70,000. 

4 Biloxi, Miss. Construction 
started on a junior high school, to cost $122,676. 

¢ Winnfield, La. The Winn parish.school board 
has cal’ed for bids on repairs and improvements 
to the high school, to cost approximately $20,000 

¢ The Kansas Janitor-Engineer Schools have 
adopted a “plan of recognition,” which classifies 


work has been 


janitors and offers awards or certificates on a 
three-point basis. These are a 500 point custo- 
dian; a 1000 point custodian; and a 2000 point 


custodian 


Under the plan which has been in operation 


since 1938, the 500 point certificate has been 
issued to 181 men; 10 have received the 1000 
point certificate; and 4 have received the 2000 


point certificate. 

The points are given for sessions attended, for 
class periods attended, for work completed, for 
trips, for janitor uniform, for new jani- 
tors brought to the school, and for each school 
attended 

¢ The county 
County, Tenn., 
school-building 


school 


board of education of Davidsor 
has begun p!ans for an extensive 
program, to cost approximately 
$683,200. The program will include seven new 
buildings and additions to six existing schools 
@ Denton, Tex. The school board has begum 
plans for an extensive school-building program, 
to involve an expenditure of approximately 
$325,000. Application has been made for a WPA 
grant to be applied toward the cost of the build- 
ings. The board has voted to establish the 12- 
year system in the schools and the building 
program will take care of the additional facilities 
which are badly needed 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of April, 1941, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let for 291 educational buildings, 
having a floor area of 2,016,000 sq. ft., and costing 
$11,197,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts were 
let in April, for 32 school buildings, to cost 
$2,199,500. Additional reports on 52 buildings in 
preliminary stages, were received. These are to 
cost an estimated $3,243,500 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of April school bonds were 
sold in the amount of $5,493,739. The average 
interest rate was 2.26 per cent. During the same 
month, refunding bonds, tax-anticipation notes, 
and short-term paper were sold in the amount of 
$1,959,975. 
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RELIES ON BURROUGHS MACHINES 
FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SCHOOL 
BOARD ACCOUNTING RECORDS 


The Board of Education at Toledo, Ohio, is one of 
the many progressive school boards throughout 
the nation depending upon Burroughs machines 


for concise, economical accounting records. 


Today, more than ever before, accurate, up-to-the- 


minute accounting records are necessary to effi- 


cient school board administration. These include 


records of revenues, appropriations, expenditures, 


payrolls, stock, and cost distributions, as well as 


reports for official use. 


Call your nearest Burroughs office to learn how 
Burroughs’ long experience and wide range of 
machines can help your school board to handle 
its accounting procedure in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. Or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6282 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Malcomson, Calder & Hammond, Inc., Architects; 
Pearson Construction Co., Contractors. 








Personal News of School 
Officials 





@ The school board at Hot Springs, Ark., has reorgan 
ized with the election of S. H. ALLMAN as president 
Howe_t BREWER as vice-president; and D. O. Sims as 
secretary. 

@ The school board at Whitewright, Tex.. has elected 
CrLaupeE MEApoR as president; B. W. NEWMAN as vice 
president; and Roscoe GILLETT as secretary 

@ The school board at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has re 
organized with the election of Dr. 1. W. UpsHaw as pres 
ident; H. A. LANG as vice-president; ELIzABETH WALTHER 
as secretary; and W. H. Oserweie as treasurer 

@ The community high school board at Hull, Ill., has 
reorganized with the re-election of L. W. Meyer as pres 
ident, and H. H. LewrTon as secretary. The elementary 
school board has elected L. L. Eppincrieip as president 
and Lewis Wer as secretary 

@ The school board of Brighton, II) has reorganized 
with the election of H. G. Bort as president, and B 
F. Towser as clerk 

@ HerMAN WALLAcE has been elected president of the 
school board at Carbondale, II! 

@ Dr R B Boyp has been elected president of the 
school board at Decatur, Ill 

@ The school board at Hoopeston, Ill., has reorganized 
with Dr. R. G. Browne as president, and Homer 
STEWART as secretary 


@ Huco UNGER has been elected president of the school 
board at Romulus, Mich. He succeeds the ite D. W 
Ridge 

@ The school board at Na I! has reorganized 
with the election of J. B. Campnertt as president, and 
J. D. MANN as secretary 

@ The school board of Litchfield, Tll., has elected Hux 
RODEGAST as president, and C. O. RIcHARDs as secretary 
@ The high school board at Pecator 1 I) has re 
elected W. ArtHUR BERGLUND as president, and ALBERT 
ANDERS as secretary. In Dist. 86, the grade school board 
has elected Lester W. Hopson as president, and Mrs 


Ficvemce WALLACE as secretary 

@ Lauret U. Graves has been elected pre lent of ti 
school board at Rockton, II]. Raymonr and 
GRANT NICHOLAS were elected to the board twe 
year terms 
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Better scholarship results from the cheerful 
surroundings provided by Fenestra Steel 
Windows in a dormitory building such 
as that shown here. Beauty is but one 
advantage of these better steel windows. 
There are nine other reasons for choosing 
them: 1. More Daylight. 2. Better Venti- 
lation. 3. Easy Opening. 4. Safe Washing. 


@ Marion R. Scuarpre has been elected president of 
the school board at Elizabeth, Ill. Mrs. GLENN Droge 
MILLER was named secretary 

@ The school board at Effingham, Il has elected ( 
E. Hersuey as president, and C. H. LITTLe as secretary 
C. H. Littte and H. E. Winter were elected as mer 
bers for terms of three years each 

@ The West Side school board at Aurora, Ill., has re 
organized with FRANK PAULL as president. New member 
of the board are CLARENCE I VALENTINE, W M 
Wittett, and L. W. GesLer 

@ The school board at Moline Il has re-elected 
ELMER FREEMAN as business manager and secretary, and 
Arvin A. HoGLUND as supervisor of school buildings and 
anitors 

@ Ray Krirkorr has been elected president of the 
school board at East Peoria, Ill. ANsEL JoNES was named 
secretary 

@ The school board at Murphysboro, Ill., has elected 
WwW. Ff SULLIVAN as president, and Jor PELZER as 
secretary 

@ The school board at Desplaines, Ill has re-elected 
President R. D. Dutuie, and Secretary W. L. Merriam 
@ The school board at Wichita Falls, Tex., has reorgan 
ized with the election of O. R. BuRBEN as president, and 


MERLE WAGGONER as vice-president 


e ( oO TURNER, a member of the school board at 
Bedford, Ind., has been elected a member of the exec 
utive committee of the Indiana Town and City Scho 


Administrator Associatior 


@ Artuur H. Rose has been elected president of the 
chool board at Marinette, Wis. ALFRED LEONARDSON wa 
elected vice-president, and W. F. WaATERPOOL was named 
cretary 

@ Th hool board of Ross City, Kans has elected 
G. W. Watson as president, and M. L. Hunt as clerk 
@ The school board at Alamo Heights, Tex., has elected 
I F. DoyLe as its new president, E. M. Brocs ha 
been elected vice president ind A. M. Micwaet has beer 
named secretary 

@ Rocers D. Jones has been elected president of the 
township high school board at Belleville, Ill. The grade 


school board has elected Cuartes P. HAMIL as president 
@ The school board at Byron, TI has elected Muss 
MARGARET WRay as president, and RAyMonp HorrMan 
as secretary 

@ The school board at Spring Valley. Il., has reorgan 
ized with the election of Max NesTLER as president, and 
FRANK SHARKEY as clerk 

@ The school board of Dist. No. 95, Pontiac, Il., has 
elected J. C. GrEENEBAUM as president, and G. E. Meni 
as secretary 
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5. Superior Weather-tightness. 6. Better 
Screens. 7. Added Fire Safety. 8. Re- 
duced Maintenance. 9. Lower First Cost. 

For complete details . . . telephone the 
local Fenestra office (in all principal cities) 
or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
AJ-6, 2254 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


@ Frep CHotser has been re-elected as secretary of the 
school board at Eldorado, Il. Letanp AsuBy was elected 


president 

@ The school board of Dist. No. 4, Livingston, Mont 
has reorganized with the election of E. O. ORLEMAN as 
president, CHarLes L. BuetrNnek as vice-president, and 


Jay L. GLEASON as clerk 

@ Mr. G. L. D. Situ has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Morrison, Ill. New members of 
the board are Dr. J. A. MARSHALL and WILLIAM OTTENS 
@ Mr. Epwin Kurerotu has been elected president of 
the school board at Luana, Iowa 

@ Joun U. Lurr has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Independence. Me 

@ The voters of Denver, Colo., have re-elected three 
school-board members whose terms were expiring. The 
members re-elected were STEPHEN J. KNIGHT, president 
L. Kent Ropinson, and WiLLtiAM C. STERNE 

@ Francis M. Kwnicut has been re-elected as president 
of the school board of Dist. 107, Highland Park, Il 
HrerRMAN A. ZiscHe and Dr. IRENE M. JosseLyN are the 
new members of the board 

@ The Joliet township high school board at Joliet, Il 
has reorganized with the election of Gustar A. CARLSON 
as president; Dr. Grorcke W. YouNG as 
and J. GorRDON SKEEL as secretary 

@ The grade school board at Arcola, Ill., has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. J. V. Fisuet as president, and 
Date Trout as clerk 

@ The school board of Dist. 13, Rockton, Wis., has 
elected Mrs. Witt1aAM H. WRIGHT as secretary 


ce-pre sident 


@ Martin HAtverson has been re-elected as president 
of th hool board at Sheboygan, W 

@ Arruur H Rose ha been elected resident of the 
hool board at Menominee, Mich 

@ Ricuarp BLoomperc has been re-elected president of 


the high school board at Woodhull, I 
@ Bertry Warner has been elected president of the 


Burns township school board at Cambridge Ill 

@ The high school board at Atkinson. Ill has elected 
HAROLD NOWERS as president ind Peter Buysse as 
ecretary 


@ Dr. Francis Crowriry has been elected a member 
f the school board at Manhasset, L. I.. N. Y. Dr. Crowley 
dean of the School of Education of Fordham University 

New York City 

@ Dr Tames G. McDonatrp, Brooklyn member of the 

New York City board of education, has been re 

appointed for a second term of seven years 

ec H Hemi H, of the Liberty township school 

Raymond, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools 

at Bellefontaine. He succeeds W. G. Halley 
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Zuestion No. I 


TUDENT health depends greatly on proper 

school sanitation. That’s why the selection 
of correctly-designed school plumbing equip- 
ment is question No. 1 for school management’s 
list. Here Crane can aid you—for Crane makes 
a complete line of modern school plumbing 
especially designed for school service. Every 
item in that line combines sanitary safety with 
maximum convenience and durability. 


A helpful book, “The Importance of Sanitary 
Equipment in Schools,” will help you in plan- 


ADEQUATE WASHING FACILITIES 


A survey of schools shows a large proportion lacking in 
proper washing facilities. Crane school lavatories are made 
in a wide variety of types and styles, yet every one is de- 
signed to fit school conditions. 


ning plumbing equipment for modernization 
or new construction. Write for your free copy 
—no obligation. 





PROPER HYGIENE 


Crane Closets are not only easy to keep 
clean, but they have been designed with 
the hygienic viewpoint well considered. 
That is why Crane Closets promote cor- 
rect posture—help to maintain student 
health. In addition, Crane manufactures 
a complete line of school urinals. 


CRANE 


PLENTY OF DRINKING WATER 


Perhaps no essential of health is so im- 
portant in the school as an ample supply 
of fresh drinking water. Crane Drinking 
Fountains, available in a wide line, are 
manufactured in types for every installa- 


tion. Every Crane Drinking Fountain com- 
pletely complies with health regulations. 


BETTER SHOWER FACILITIES 


Showers are almost an indispensable re- 
quirement in the equipment of modern 
schools. In the complete line of Crane 
Showers, there are sizes and types to fit 
every purpose. All are strongly con- 
structed of quality materials to stand the 
unusual service demanded in schools. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 


VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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AINTAINING school floors 


correctly isn’t the long, 
costly job it used to be. With Spal 
Liquid Scrub Compound you can 
now clean the floor, give it a lus- 
trous polish, and leave a film of sur- 
face protection that reduces the 
number of necessary cleanings. 
You do all 3 jobs at the same time, 
in one, instant-action operation. 
Spal is an amazing cleanser, prob- 
ably unlike anything you’ve ever 
used before. It offers an entirely 
new method of cleaning—a new 
expurging action that dissolves dirt, 
draws it to the surface and floats it 


Te HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES se 


reve HUNTINCTOM INDIAWA tesoere 


News of Superintendents 


@C. E. Duptey, superintendent of schools at Hender 
son, Ky., has been appointed superintendent-emeritus. Ir 
his new position, Mr. Dudley will act as supervisor « 
teachers in the first six grades and director of the in 
struction. The new superintendent, to be elected, wil 
have charge of teachers and instruction in the upper 
grades and general supervision over all city buildings and 
grounds 

@ DonaLtp W. Dunnan, of Burlington, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at South Kingston, R. | 
Succeeding Mr. Dunnan in Burlington will be Harotp 
G. Norton, who had been assistant to Mr. Dunnan 

@ Supt. C. J. Suttivan, of the L’Anse township schools 
of L’Anse, Mich., has been re-elected for another three- 
year term 

@ Dr. Eucene Youncert has been elected superintendent 
of schools at the Oak Park High School, Oak Park, III 

@ Supt. Ben L. Situ, of Greensboro, N. C 
re-elected for another two-year term 


’ has be en 


away. A specially developed light 
filler leaves a non-slippery surface 
film that reveals the true beauty of 
the floor. 

To obtain top-notch economy and 
streamlined maintenance, try Spal 
now. You'll find its 3-way labor sav- 
ing action the best investment you 
can make for your floors. 


Spal is safe for all types of flooring. Ap- 
proved by leading flooring manufacturers. 










LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


@supr. | I DieNER, of Fremont, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a five-year term, with a substantial increase 
in salary 

@ Dr. D. L. Mussetman, of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for another year 

eC. B. Howerton has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lexington, Okla., to succeed G. P. Shelton 
@ Wes Law tor, of Marathon, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Brooke. He succeeds M. D. Smith 
@ Supt. Eppre Wrxon, of Bradgate, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another term 

@ Supt. J. C. Hocran, of Cherokee, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for his sixth term 

@ Ray Hett, of Solon, Iowa, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Clarence 

@ Burr F. Jones, of East Longmeadow, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Plymouth, to suc- 
ceed Anson B. Handy. 

@ Supt. S. G. Bean, of Middleton, Mass., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Supr. Ropert O. Evans, of Quincy, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term, beginning July 1, 
1941 

@ Supt. Loren Miter, of Hollansburg, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for the next year 
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@ Supt. Wirrrep H. Graves, of East Greenwich, R. I., 
has been re-elected for another year, with an increase of 
$200 in salary 

@ Supr. V. L. Nickett, of Champaign, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term 

@ Supt. P. J. Jenema, of New Troy, Mich., has been 
re-elected for his sixth term 

@ Paut A. Ruemus has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Lakewood, Ohio. He was formerly principal 
of the Lakewood High School 

@ Supt. D. F. Winters, of Woodhull, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term 

@ Dr. Harotp Spears, of Evansville, Ind., has been 
elected principal and superintendent of the Highland Park 
High School at Highland Park, Ill. He was formerly 
director of research and secondary education in Evansville 

@ Supt. W. H. Branpon, of Cartersville, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another term 

@ Supt. S. W. Payne, of Taylorsville, N. C 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. Frank Taytor, of Bowden, Ga., has been re- 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. H. WiriiaMs, of Lyons, Ga., has been re- 
elected for the next year 

@ Supr. C. S. Fincwer, of Eatonton, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year as head of the Eatonton Male 
and Female Academy 

@ Supt. B. B. Sanvers, of Commerce, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. H. C. Miter, of Mooresville, N. C 
re-elected for a two-year term 
@ Supt. C. J. Jounston, of Kirkman, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a fifth term 

@ Supt. R. J. Hisss, of Columbus Junction, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. R. A. GRETTENBERGER, of Imlay City, Mich., 
has been re-elected for his twenty-third consecutive term 
@ OrRIN MANN, of Charter Oak, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Salix 

@H. J. VerSreec has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Allegan, Mich. He succeeds Leslie Green who 
has gone to Constantine. 

@ Supt. L. E. McKrntey, of Kenton, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a new four-year term 
@ Supt. H. L. Bowman, of Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a five-year term 
@ 0. E. Lerser, of Van Meter, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hartley 
@ Mr. V. B. Ervay, of Moorland, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lanesboro 
@ Mr. Herman Spencer, of Granville, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Medina. 

@ Supt. F. E. Kine, of Arcola, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year 

@ Supr. R. T. Satrre, of Walnut Grove, Minn., has 
been re-elected for another year 
@ Supt. CuHartes J. Jounston, of the Kirkman con 
solidated school at Correctionville, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for his seventh term 

@ H. M. SHAEFFER has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Montpelier, Ohio. He succeeds H. W. Newton 

@ Wittarp DejJonce, of Kent City, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of the Newhall schools, in 
Wyoming township 

@ Supt. A. M. Wirson, of Granite City, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. E. H. Metton, of Morrison, Ill., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. U. B. Jerrries, of Charleston, Ill., has been 
re-elected for the next year 
@ Lieut. Cor. H. C. Crater, superintendent of schools 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and absent on leave with his 
regiment at Camp Shelby, Miss., died suddenly of a heart 
attack on April 20. Col. Crater was active in Indiana 
educational circles and had filled a number of superin 
tendencies in the state 

@ Super. P. L. Bottn, of East Peoria, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@c. J. Littte has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ubly, Mich 

@ Jj. Frank Taytor, of Dresden, Tenn has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Martin. He succeeds 
Spencer H. Taylor 

@ Supt. L. H. Wacener, of Dinsdale, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Wittarp J. Grarr, of Marshall, Mo has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Independence, Kans 
He succeeds J H Clement 

@ Supt. T. O. Hatt, of Greenville, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Kentucky Education Association 

@ Supt. Duane WILson has been re-elected as superin 
tendent of the high school at Savannah, II! 

@ Ratpux Wrste, of Chrisman, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Linton, Ind 

@ Supr. R. O. Sroops, of Jacksonville, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another year. Dr. Stoops is completing 
his ninth year as superintendent 

@ Cuartes D. Lutz has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Gary, Ind 

@ Dr. Frank A. JENSEN, superintendent of the La Salle- 
Peru Township High School, La Salle, Ill., has been named 
a member of the Illinois State Committee 

@ Supt. O. F. Patterson, of Elgin, Ill., has been given 
a new three-year contract, beginning with July 1, 1941 


has been 
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When'You Buy Seating — 


GET THAT GENEROUS 
BONUS OF EXTRA SERVICE 
THAT’S BUILT INTO ALL 


IRWIN SEATING! 


Like extra miles that are built into a good tire, IRWIN takes pride in 
the extra years of trouble-free service built into each of its products; 
extra value that makes them the most economical seating procurable. 
The construction of the Chair Desk, opposite, is typical: Legs are 
die-formed of heavy steel splayed out for strength and rigidity. Heavy 
angle steel frames support seat and book compartment on all four 
sides, and the entire assembly is welded and riveted into a single unit 
of the “skyscraper” type in which 16 annealed rivets, each having a 
tensil strength of 1500 pounds, are employed. Construction that's 
bound to give many extra years of service. In comfort, adjustability 
and convenience, too, this desk is way ahead. Why not write NOW 
for the IRWIN catalog which will give you the complete facts on the 
best buys in seating for every classroom and auditorium requirement. 















Our planning department and trained representa- 
tives will be glad to assist you in planning your 


Fall Term requirements. Drop us a line. 





Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S.A. 














C@AL-HI 


As Originally 
Developed by... 


DR. FORREST C 
: “PHOG" ALLEN 
| @ . eaneee ani Venn 






Crammed full of 
Quality and Service 


HOLMES win 
SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTORS 


This easily handled portable machine 
is furnished fully equipped already 
to run sound films — picture and 








sound reproduction beyond compare. 
Complete mechanism permanently 
mounted in case. Large door makes 
easy threading. Simple switch adjust- 





ment slows speed for showing silent Projector 
pictures. Amplifier and speaker unit attached to 
ideal for portable address use with Amplifier 





electric turntable — invaluable for 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and small 
athletic fields. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION ARRANGED 








Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages... May be | i by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups... O | Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball . 
It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 


Write for catalog. 









HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1822 Orchard St. CHICAGO 
















Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm 





projectors for over 25 years 














READY TO CARRY 
Total weight with Speaker only 60 Ibs 








16mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp 
35mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp 
35mm Imperial for 
Auditoriums 
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HILTONIANS 


Electric Scrubbing 
and Waxing Ma- 
chines, sturdily 
built, operate quiet- 
ly. Co-ordinate 
speed, power and 
weight. Three 
sizes 16, 19, 22 
inches. 


STEELTONIANS 


A practical, econom- 
ical way to recondi- 
tion wood, linoleum, 
asphalt tile andrub- 
ber tile floors. Pro- 
duces a non-slippery 

surface. Write for 
literature. 
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wtt Do it RIGHT 
“the Hillyard Way! 


=. WITH HILLYARD PRODUCTS andMACHINES 


When you recondition your school this sum- 
mer call a Hillyard Maintenance Expert; 
there is one in your community. He is ready 
to give you valuable information on service 
and materials that will save time and money 


and lower your maintenance costs. 


* * 


Hillyards manufacture products for every 
type of renovation and maintenance supplies 
for every need. From the foundation to the 
roof top Hillyard methods, products and ma- 
chines will do the job better, quicker and the 


results please the most exacting. 


Write or wire us today for the Hillyard Ser- 
vice man in your community; his advice and 
recommendations are yours for the asking. 
Through years of experience he will know the 
right floor treatment for any type of floor 
and the proper maintenance material for any 


type surface. Call or wire today. 
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COMPOSITION FLOORS 








PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Warren E. Bow has been appointed to the position 


of Deputy Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, Mich 
He succeeds the late Dr. John F. Thomas 
@E. H. Bremer, of Constantine, Mich., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Fenville. 
@ Supt. Hartey N. Roum, of Cambridge, III., 
re-elected for the next year. 

@ Supt. Tracy E. Date, of St 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Joun Hunt has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Lansing, lowa. 


has been 


Joseph, Mo., has been 


@ Lee O. Dawson, superintendent of the East Moline 
Ill., high school, has been re-elected for a_ three-year 
term. 


@ Ertinc H. Dyrstap has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Eyota, Minn 
@ Joun A. Younc has been elected superintendent of 


schools at Bridgeport, Conn. He succeeds Worcester 
Warren. 

@ Supr. L. A. Merritt, of Williamsburg, Mass., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. C. B. Mattruews, of Newnan, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Super. E. J. Oas, of Bessemer, Mich., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. Frank Puitires of DeKalb, Ill., has been 
appointed a member of a state-wide committee on guid- 
ance. The duties of the committee will be to plan a 
general course on guidance and to recommend special 


courses of study which schools of the state may follow 


@ Supt. W. H. WrInkLer, of West Milton, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. H. A. Horrman, of Lewisburg, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for his twenty-eighth term 

@ Supt. Kennetu E. Osernortzer, of Long Beach 
Calif., has been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. S. Mriter, of Reinbeck, Iowa, has been 


re-elected for the next year 

@ Orvitte P. Loper, of Beaman, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Crawfordsville 

@ Wayne D. ALLEN has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Morning Sun, Iowa 


@ Supt. A. O. Cartson, of Scottsville, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supr. D. C. Baer, of Bucyrus, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Lerr S. Harpo has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Red Wing, Minn. He succeeds G. V. Kinney 
@ Supt. F. Frovp Herr, of Medicine Lodge, Kans., has 


been re-elected for a two-year term 


@ Supt. Ratpw E. Wuippte, of Hull, Ill., has been 
re-elected to serve his fifth year. During his administra- 
tion, the school district has been changed in area from 
the unit to the dual system. The Community High School 
District now comprises 45 square miles, with an assessed 
valuation of over $1,300,000, and the elementary district 
coincides with the former unit district. The financial 
support of the schools has been greatly improved 

@ Supt. G. A. Bassrorp, of Ashland, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, at the same salary as 
last year 

@ Dennis C. Harey has been appointed assistant super 
intendent of schools at Boston, Mass., for a six-year term 
beginning September 1 

@ Supt. R. G. Situ, of Macon, Mo., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Campen R. Kitson, of Ontonagan, Mich., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Menominee. He suc- 


ceeds John L. Silvernale 

@ Marion E. Sepersurc, of Huxley, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lynnville 

@ W. P. KELLER, superintendent of schools at Lamber 
ton, Minn., since 1927, died in a hospital, on April 21 
after a long illness 

@ M. L. CusHMAN, superintendent of schools of Rich- 
mond, Mich., has accepted an appointment as an assistant 
in rural education at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
@ M. Leroy GREENFIELD has been elected superintendent 


of the Ware-Belchertown 
@ CuHartes M 
elected 


Ware, Mass 
Mass., has been 
Ashby-Lunenburg-Townsend 


school union at 
RoBINson, of Wellesley 
superintendent of the 


Union at Townsend 

@ Supt. F. G. Netms, of Lawrenceville, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Ropert L. Garnes, of Bowersville, Ga has been 
elected superintendent of the Druid Hills school system 
in Atlanta 

@ Supt. W. M. Hences, of Hedrick, Iowa, has been 
re-elected, with an increase in salary 

@ Supt. C. W. Barcray, of Concord, Mich., has_ been 
re-elected for his twelfth term 

@ Supt. S. S. Nisspet, of Fremont, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. L. C. Henperson, of Harlan City, Ky., is a 
member of the summer school faculty of Union College 
Kentucky 

@ Supt. H. N. Crarxe, of Litchfield, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Lestre E. Zrecter has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Columbia, Mo. He succeeds W. E. Rosen 
stengel 


@ Supt. Curis Witson, of Cynthiana, Ky., has been 
given a leave of absence while on active duty as a 
reserve officer in the army 

@ Supt. Ricuarp PD. Tucker, of Dartmouth, Mass., 
has been re-elected for the next year. 

@ Tuomas C. Prince, of Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Knoxville, Tenn. He 
succeeds Harry Clark 

@ Wittiam A. Krincai, of Montpelier, Vt., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at 
@ GLENN HuvtTsoON 

schools at Robstown 
@ Supt. THOMAS 

been appointed a 


Summit, N. J 

has been elected superintendent of 
Tex. He succeeds John P. Manning 
R. Roperts, of Decorah, lowa, has 
member of the N. E. A. Committee 


on Code of Ethics. 

@H. G. Jaconson, of Elgin, Minn., has accepted the 
superintendency at Howard Lake 

@ Supt. W. D. Wiikerson, of Bryan, Tex., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. J. Evcar Prine, of Clay, Ky., has been re- 
elected for another term 

@ Supt. H. W. Durtrer, of Coleraine, Minn., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. Artuur E. Burke, of Turners Falls, Mass 
has been re-elected for another term 

@ Supr. G. E. Green, of Galva, Towa, has been re- 


elected for 


another year 
@ Roy E. Jennincs has been elected superintendent of 
school at Albert City, Iowa 
@ Supt. Cuartes E. Hower, of St. Bernard, Ohio 
has been re-elected for a five-year term 


@FE. H. Bremer, of Constantine, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fennville 

@ Supt. H. S. Sawyers, of Northboro, lowa, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@R. H. Cutsno_m, of Gray, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Exira. He succeeds A 
C. Repp 

@ Cart B. Curistian, of Coon Rapids, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at West Union. He 


succeeds M. T. Nodland 
@ The school board at Mt. Carmel, Ill., has elected 
Ropert Munpy as president. The new members of the 
board are C. A. FiscuHer and JoserpnH Mrx 
ERNEST E. OERTEL GOES TO AUBURN, 
CALIFORNIA 

Ernest E. Oertel, district superintendent of schools at 
Hemet, Calif., for several years, has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Placer Union High School and Junior 
College, at Auburn, Calif. The appointment takes effect 


July 1, 1941 
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So 
aror! be 
vaborseoo™| Why Not Get the EXTRA erste 
’ 7 
octet’ | VALUE Kewaunee gives 


what we mean by “‘extra values.”’ 


waunee designs. 


Kewaunee material and workmanship. Modern manufacturing 
methods enable Kewaunee to produce quality Furniture at 


economical prices. 
Kewaunee gives. 


Write for the new Kewaunee Catalogs 
of Wood and Metal Furniture 


Hewnuiceedbfg. Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Mid-West Office: 





New Books 
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The Ninth Yearbook of School Law, 1941 

Edited by M. M. Chambers. Paper, viii—200 
pages. Price, $1. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

This narrative “typical summary of decisions 
of the higher courts in all states... in cases 
involving school law” embraces practically every 
important decision rendered in 1940. The com- 
pilers of the 14 chapters have this year sought 
more to make the work comprehensive than have 
their predecessors in earlier years. The work is 
becoming for school and college executives a gen- 
uinely dependable and complete overview of the 
legal aspects oi education as these are developing 
in the case law. 

There is more than passing importance in the 
flag-salute cases digested in the first chapter. 
These cases seem to be somewhat in conflict with 
the spirit of the Indiana and Ohio cases “building 
use” which set up a significant form of religious 
tolerance. The teachers of the country will per- 
haps find the greatest consolation in the Virginia 
federal court decision which will forbid as uncon 
stitutional any discrimination in salaries because 
of race, etc. School boards and superintendents 
will find evidence of badly mixed tendencies in 
the decisions on tort liability of school districts, 
on the rights and authority of boards of educa 
tion, and on the use of school property. 


Planning the Community School 

By N. L. Engelhardt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. 
Cloth, 188 pages. Price, $2.50. The American 
Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

Any book coming out under the authorship of 
the Engelhardts deserves the attention of the 
American school administrators. The present vol 
ume concerns itself with schoolhousing and pro 
ceeds upon the thought that teachers may be 
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helped or hampered by the housing and equip 
ment provided, and then argues for a type of 
schoolhousing that will serve the community as a 
whole. 

In developing this thought, the authors pro- 
ceed to the planning of school structures that 
will serve the cause of adult education, as well as 
provide for the youth. Public education no longer 
concerns itself with children only but has broad- 
ened its horizon so as to contemplate the progress 
of an adult citizenship. The contention is ad- 
vanced that, while much capital is invested in 
school property, such property is idle and unused 
for many days and evenings in the year. Public 
investment in a school plant, it is argued, should 
be charged with securing “the maximum social 
and educational dividends during the life of 
buildings.”” With the changes in the community 
complex this widening of the use of the school 
plant becomes an important consideration. 

Thus, the authors enter directly into a discus- 
sion of the activities engaged in by the general 
citizenship which may be used to elevate the 
social and civic levels of the community. After 
indicating that there is no conflict between chil- 
dren and adult needs in the use of school build- 
ings, the authors take up the special functions of 
school auditoriums, indoor game spaces, social 
recreation spaces and cafeterias, provisions for 
music groups, workshops for the arts and crafts, 
home-living laboratories, the school library areas 
for personnel guidance, community-discussion 
facilities for educational growth and adjustment, 
and finally outdoor play areas 

The chapter on auditoriums which is typical of 
the entire book, provides floor plans for a com- 
plete community school auditorium and goes 
into the details of its planning orientation, and 
equipment. The authors believe that compara- 
tively simple adjustments will make this area of 
the school particularly valuable for a wide var- 
iety of dramatic, operatic, forum, and other 


purposes 
The book raises a number of interesting ques 
tions and problems concerning community poli- 
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cies. The authors would center all community- 
advancement activities of social value in an 
education program to be conducted in the school 
building and under the auspices of the school au- 
thorities. Valuable as this would be, it is only real- 
istic to admit that a goodly proportion of every 
community rebels at the idea of self-improvement 
and responds to cultural, recreational, and voca- 
tional activities offered by community groups, 
who by their very nature afford greater freedom 
and more informality in their activities than do 
the schools. These community agencies can ob- 
tain funds which the schools at present cannot 
hope for because the tax dodgers feel that 
schools are already taking too large a proportion 
of the tax dollar. In most communities and for 
some time to come, it seems desirable that the 
school boards plan the new school buildings for 
daytime use primarily, and that the evening adult 
uses be planned only in so far as they add little 
to the total cost of buildings. A considerable 
number of adult uses of the school plant must 
still come in the nature of extra dividends derived 
at a minimum outlay. 

The Modern-Life Speller Series 


By Fred C. Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford 
Woody. Cloth. Price: second- and third-grade spellers, 
40 cents; fourth to eighth grades, 44 cents. The World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 


The Modern-Life 


decades of study 


Speller 
research 
books of the organized according to 
these seven guiding principles of spelling instruction: 
(1) selection of basal words, (2) the enrichment of basal 
words, (3) adaptability to the needs of individual pupils 
(4) motivation of interest, (5) self-activity of 
pupils, (6) adjustment to local 
environment 

A “little dictionary”’ 
upper grades gives the 
of many words on the 
the student difficulty 


Series is the fruit of two 
and practical experimentation. 


The six series are 


pupils 
unification, (7) school 
included in the spellers for the 
pronunciation and usual meanings 
spelling lists which might give 
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Cloth, 216 pages 
Price, $2.36 Company, New York, 
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In writing these plays, the author has especially tried 


to avoid the extremes of naivety and “heaviness.’’ The 
“interest, excitement, and tying in of the past with 
the living present action and fun is remarkably well 


achieved Actual working directions such as stage 
mechanics, costuming, make-up, and the like are included 
Health Secrets 

By W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M 
Strang. Cloth, 242 pages. Price, 75 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This health text for the third grade is planned to 
develop right attitudes toward healthful living and to 
provide a wide variety of successful habits 
Essentials of Algebra 

Second Course. By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 344 pages 
Price, $1.32. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass 

This book is designed for the second course in algebra 
as it is commonly given in secondary schools 

The first six units are given to a review of the topics 
that are usually covered in the first course of algebra 
and are implemented with diagnostic and remedial tests 

The succeeding chapters include square roots, quadratic 
equations one unknown, imaginary numbers, systems of 
quadratics having two unknowns, exponents-logarithms, 
numerical trigonometry, series or progressions, remainder 
and factor theorems-equations of higher degree. In the last 
chapter reviews and tests are also given 

Among others these features mark the book: a thorough 
testing and reviewing system; units can be adjusted to 
the varying abilities of the students; units are prefaced 
by necessary history and motivation for study; and 
various uses of mathematical graphs which is a funda- 
mentally important technique 
Better English Usage 

By Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, Inez Foster, and 
Ollie P. Storm. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, 96 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The language, grammar, and composition skills are 
taught with emphasis on pupil experiences and immediate 
personal and social use. The recommendations for collat- 
eral reading are not all as fortunate as are the fine 
recommendations for oral and written composition 
storytelling 
Promotion or Failure 

By Carleton M. Saunders. Cloth, 77 pages. Price, $1.25 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This is an analysis and evaluation of the purposes and 
causes ascribed to the practice of “‘failing’’ pupils in the 
elementary school. The author’s purpose is to make 
educators alive to the harmful issues involved in the non 
100 per cent promotional policy 


and 
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Beginning with the problem of nonpromotion, its 
nature and persistence, the study analyzes its causes and 
the values attributed to it. The author concludes that 
“if the elementary school adequately cares for the 
individual needs of the pupil, there should be no excuse 
for nonpromotion.’’ Personnel and methods needed for a 
100 per cent promotional policy or practice are suggested 
Arithmetic in General Education 

Sixteenth Yearbook. Cloth, 335 pages. Price, $1.25 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y 

This volume presents in 15 chapters the final report of 
the National Council Committee on Arithmetic. It repre 
sents a redirection of arithmetic instruction toward mean 
ingful comprehension on the part of the pupil, from his 
early years through the high school. Suggestions for 
enrichment in the theoretical and practical phases of 
arithmetic are supplemented by substantial bibliographies 
of references and research studies 
Everyday Occupations 

By Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, and Theo 
dore R. Myers. Cloth, 372 pages. Price, $1.68. D. C 
Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The authors, experienced in classroom and personal 
guidance, have designed this book to provide students 
with useful information about occupations. Typical fields 
from the 10 census classifications of occupations are 
described and illustrated; namely, agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, extraction of minerals, manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, transportation and communication 
trade, public service, domestic and personal service, and 
clerical occupations. About 75 per cent of the jobs 
described are listed by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board as having “‘significance in the National Defense 
Program.”’ 

The occupations are considered in the light of: (1) 
education and training, (2) work, (3) conditions of 
work, (4) personal qualifications, (5) earnings, (6) 
opportunities for promotions. The advantages and dis 
advantages of specific work are also listed. Attention is 
given especially to the level at which the occupation is 
entered. The material is planned to meet the needs of 
individuals of all degrees of ability. 

Arithmetic in Grades I and II 

By William A. Brownell, Roy A. Doty, and William 
C. Rein. Paper, 175 pages. Price, $1.50. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, N. C. 

This book summarizes recent research in primary arith- 
metic. Its purpose is to supply data for curriculum 
workers and administrators who must answer the basic 
questions concerning the amount, the difficulty, the 
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content, and the form of number work taught in the 
primary grades. The authors conclude against postpone- 
ment of number work. They argue for the creation of 
readiness and vigorous teaching to the end that the 
learning may ground children for later basic understand- 
ings and skills 

Our Animal Story Books 

By Edith Osswald, Mary M. Reed, and Arensa Sonder- 
gaard. Each book, paper, 32 pages. Price, 24 cents 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The present books “Little White Rabbit,”’ “My Dog 
Laddie,’’ “Biddy and the Ducks,”’ and ‘Frisky the Goat’ 

are four of a series of six simple preprimers planned 
to introduce children to the happy experience of learning 
to read. Colored pictures and a minimum of text provide 
stimulating materials of immediate interest and _ social 
value to children 
Steps to Good English 

By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. Paper 
illustrated. Book III, 160 pp., net 45 cents; Book IV 
192 pp., net 48 cents. Iroquois Publishing Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥ 

These combined textbooks and workbooks are the 
third- and fourth-grade units of a series of six books for 
grades three to eight. 

Based upon An Experience Curriculum in English the 
series presents a course in literature, composition (written 
and oral), grammar, word study, and spelling. They are 
carefully planned to arouse the interest of children and 
to simplify the work of both children and teachers 
The Telephone in a Changing World 

By Marion May Dilts. Cloth, xvi-219 pages. Price 
$2.50. Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 

This book tells the story of the telephone, the oper- 
ation of the vast telephone networks, and the value of 
the telephone in the betterment of American life 
National Defense Through Fire Defense 

Six pages, mimeographed. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York, N. Y 

An outline of suggestions for pupil activities 
Personnel Policies Governing the Selection, Conditions 

of Service, and Salaries of the Instructional Staff, 

Springfield, Mass. 

Paper, 36 pages. Published by the board of education 
at Springfield, Mass 

This bulletin brings together the school board’s policies 
governing salary schedules and the qualifications of mem- 
bers of the instructional staff. It is the purpose to 
secure and retain competent teachers who have professional 
preparation equal to that required of those who engage 


in other professions requiring technical skill and 
knowledge 
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Manufacturer’s Experience 


Yates-American does not offer you a line of quality school 
shop equipment alone — it offers, in addition, 58 years 
of experience in building woodworking machinery. Those 
58 years may not, in themselves, be so important to you 
— but the fact that during that time the Yates-American 
Machine Company has attained a position of leadership 
among the manufacturers of woodworking machinery 
and that it has retained that position IS important. 


It means that during more than half a century Yates- 
American has merited and held the confidence of thou- 
sands of purchasers of woodworking machinery. It means 
that its products have been intelligently designed and 
carefully built — that they have, over a period of many 
years, been rendering satisfactory service. 
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Through these years Yates-American has built up a 
staff of engineers who know and understand the require- 
ments of power driven machines for woodworking. 
Their entire work has been the designing of quality ma- 
chinery — they are specialists and experts in that field — 
they are your assurance that you get most for your equip- 
ment dollar when it is invested in Yates-American 
machines. Thousands of school men everywhere have 
found this to be true — have found that there is no 
substitute for quality. That is why they specify Yates- 
American machines for their shops. Detailed descriptive 
literature is available. Write for it. 
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Publications of Interest to 
School-Business Executives 


Brick Engineering 

By Harry C. Plummer and Leslie J 
400 pages. Price, $4. The 
Institute, Washington, D. ¢ 

This book presents a comprehensive 
ment on the materials used in brick 
tion and takes up the various engineering problems con 
nected with designing buildings to be erected of brick 
masonry The chapters important building 
elements such as footings, foundations, piers; walls and 
partitions; chimneys, fireplaces, and stacks 
walks, and garden structures 

A separate series of chapters takes up the use of brick 
in nonbuilding brick 
sewers and swimming 
pools et 

Architects and builders will particularly find value in 
the chapters on moisture control and on the special 
engineering problems connected with the widely neglected 
but important reinforced brick masonry 

The very complete formulas, specifications, and ex 
perience data are developed from the point of view of 
utmost safety and permanence, combined with economy of 
materials and labor. Brick is, and 
unique building material, which requires distinctive style 
of design and special construction methods. Copies of the 
present book should be in the hands of every school-board 
business office 
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Quarterly Report of the 
Association, May, 1941 
Paper, 216 pages. Published by the 

Protection Association, at 60 

Mass 
This booklet contains the technical committee reports 

presented at the 45th annual meeting of the association 
in Toronto, Canada, May 12 to 16. It includes the 
reports of committees on fire-protection engineering edu- 
cation, protection of openings in walls and partitions 
signaling systems, and fire-protection instruction in edu- 
cational institutions. 
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Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Ohio County School 
Districts, July, 1939, to June, 1940 
Compiled by T. C. Holy. Paper, 8 pages 

by the Bureau of Educational Research 

versity, Columbus, Ohio 

The report is in two sections. Part I contains informa 
tion on a comparative study of pupil costs for current 
school expenses in Ohio county school districts for the 

year 1939-40. Part II contains the pupil A.D.A 

for grand total payments and other items of 

in Ohio county school districts for 1939-40 

Information Bulletin, 
Heating Industries 
Issued by Marc G. Bluth 

by the Committee of Ten 

at 307 North Michigan Ave 


Published 
Ohio State Uni 


costs 

expenses 

Committee of Ten, Coal and 
Published 

Coal and Heating Industries 
Chicago, I! 


executive secretary 


This is the fifth annual review of the bulletin, issued 
by the committee It shows that 1940 was a_ record- 
breaking year in coal production and consumption. It is 
estimated that the 1940 records will be passed if the 
first few months of 1941 are any indication of what 
ahead for the rest of the year 
School Plant Insurance 

By N. E. Viles. Paper, 15 pages. Issued by the Inter 
state School Building Service, George Peabody Colleg 


for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 


School boards and school administrators have an obliga 


tion to preserve and protect the state and community 


investment in school buildings and equipment. School 
insurance is one method of protecting against loss 
Insurance rates are established on the basis of loss 


experience. Fire or tornado losses over 
over a wide area, and from 
basis for 
risks 
rhe present pamphlet offers a guide in the 
of local insurance programs. tells how to determine the 
amount of coverage necded and how to 
existing program 


a period of years 
Various causes serve as i 


computing the loss ratios for various types of 


setting up 


analyze the 
After the new rates are established and 
the value of the property to be protected is determined 


it is often desirable to revise the business administration 


of the insurance program Premium savings may be 
effected by writing insurance policies for a term of 
years, and substantial savings can be effected by writing 


coinsurance policies. It may be desirable to 
coverage equal to 80 per cent of the 
of the buildings 

It may often be difficult for school boards to obtain 
all the protective features desired in a standard form 


insurance policy contract. The insurance companies have 


write a 
insurable value 
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developed clauses or statements outlining added protective 


features, exclusions, et« These are attached to the 


standard specific policies as riders 


It is desirable for every school district to maintain 
a record of the present worth and insurable value of 
each building and its contents. With a valid record of 
property values school officials are able to plac ¢ the 
burden of proof on the insuring companies if a ntre 
versy arises in settling a claim 
Burning Fuel Oil 

Paper, 26 pages. Combustion Service Company, 1451 


Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Contains among other helpful materials, an outline of 
specifications for fuel oils 


Salaries of City School Employees, 
Bulletin No. 2, March, 1941 
Research Division, National Education 

ington, D. C 


1940-41 
Published by _ the 
Association, Wash 
This report of findings of the 1940-41 survey of salaries 
indicates that the prediction of two years ago has come 
true and that the new salary level presents an encouraging 
picture. In city schools, particularly, the past decade has 
been one of excellent recovery 
have done 


Organized teacher groups 


much to cause the restoration of salary cuts 


and school officials have fought for 


adequate salaries for 
all school employees 


The study covered 1949 cities, or 54 per cent of all 
ity school systems, and included 411,826 school employees 
More than two thirds of the city 


school systems repre- 


sented reported that a salary schedule had been adopted 
While 97 per cent of the Group I cities are working under 
the provisions of a salary schedule, only 53 per cent 
of the smaller cities of less than 5000 population have 


schedules In most city school systems the question 1s 
ought to have a schedule but how to 


formulate the best schedule possible 


not whether they 


It ‘s interesting to note that, while teachers and other 
prof <sional personnel all have received increases, decreases 
of 53 per cent have been given to the following six 
groups 13.48 
secretaries of boards of education; 7.19 
superintendents of buildings; 7.92 per cent 
to ien’tors; 4.12 per cent to head nurses; and 5.06 per 
cen o chief attendance officers 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


¢ Milford, Conn. The school board has voted 
increases in salary to 60 instructors, to take effect 
with the opening of the school year in September. 
The salary of Supt. Carl W. Maddocks was in- 
creased by $125 per year. 

¢ Albion, Mich. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases of $50 to all members of 
its teaching staff. 

¢ Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a ten-month school year and has voted 
to restore the full salary schedule, beginning with 
July 1, 1941. The increases will amount to 4 per 
cent. 

¢ The governor of Iowa has signed a bill in- 
creasing the minimum monthly salary of teachers 
from $50 to $60. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule, based on merit 
and professional growth, which is to become 
effective January 1, 1942. Under the new schedule 
teachers will receive increases ranging from $50 
to $100, which will reach a total expenditure of 
$150,000 per year. 

# Sauk Center, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, to 
become effective during the school year 1941-42. 
The board has ruled that all teachers employed 
for the school system shall pass a Mantoux test. 
All employees with a positive reaction are re- 
quired to have an X-ray. 

# Kenosha, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a new schedule for principals and super- 
visors, which calls for a master’s degree as a 
prerequisite to those entering the service in these 
fields. Beginning elementary principals and super- 
visors will start at $200 above the salary they 
received as teachers, and will advance by incre- 
ments of $100, up to a maximum of $400 above 
the point for which they would qualify on the 
teachers’ schedule of 1940. The minimum for 
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junior high school principals will be two incre- 
ments above the former salary, with a maximum 
of $4,000. In the senior high school, the same 
provisions will apply, except that the maximum 
will be $4,500. 

4 Crystal Falls, Mich. The school board has 
voted to continue the policy of employing teach 
ers on the month-to-month plan and the payment 
of bonuses at the end of the year to outstanding 
teachers, provided the funds are available. The 
pay roll has been increased by $585 due to salary 
increases given to 39 teachers and_ the 
superintendent. 

@ Boston, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a suggestion of the Kindergarten Associa 
tion for uniform salaries for kindergarten teach- 
ers. Under the new plan, the lower rank will be 
advanced by step-rate increases to the higher 
level. Teachers in morning kindergarten classes 
will reach a maximum of $1,920 and those in 
two-session kindergartens will be paid a max- 
imum of $2,304. The changes in salary will be- 
come effective in September for the 123 teachers 
in the lower groups. 

4 Chanute, Kans. The school board has given 
salary increases to 30 members of the teaching 
staff. The total salary outlay for the next year 
will reach $145,200. 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has voted 
increases of $50 to 90 teachers who have served 
more than eight years and whose salaries have 
reached the maximum in the schedule. In the 
past, these teachers were not eligible for an addi- 
tional step-rate increase. The board’s action has 
added a ninth step of $50 for all teachers 

4 Louisville, Ky. Dr. Zenos E. Scott, superin- 
tendent of schools, has received a report prepared 
by a committee of teachers, indicating that city 
teachers are paid less than those in 14 cities of 
comparable size. Louisville is the only one of 17 
cities of 200,000 to 800,000 population admitting 
salarv differentials based on sex and race. 

@ The school board of Dist. 107, Highland 
Park, I'l., has voted to give increases in salary 
to all teachers during the school year 1941. 
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4 Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
adopted new policies governing the salaries of 
principals, one-session room teachers, librarians, 
janitors, janitor-firemen, and janitor-engineers. 
Minimum salaries have been increased by $100 
and a definite maximum set. Differentials between 
maximum salaries paid to classroom teachers and 
to principals have been provided. The senior high 
school principal’s maximum differential was set 
at $2,300; junior high school principal’s at 
$1,100; and elementary principals and session- 
room teachers at $500. Salary increases will be 
$100 per annum, until the principal or teacher is 
within $300 of the normal maximum for his clas- 
sification. From this point on the annual increase 
will be $50 until the supermaximum is reached. 

@ The school board at Ashland, Wis., has given 
increases in salary to 38 of the 70 members of the 
school faculty. The increases will amount to 
$2,387 per year. 

¢ Boston, Mass. Male teachers in the inter- 
mediate schools will be placed on a separate and 
higher salary schedule than women teachers serv- 
ing in the same schools, under a recent order of 
the board of education. The new schedule means 
that male teachers in the group will receive sal- 
aries up to $2,592 a year, or $192 more than the 
top salary now received by both men and women. 
The increase will be spread over two years and 
will affect 21 of the 98 men during the year 1941 

@ Marshfield, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a uniform salary schedule, equalizing the 
salary paid to teachers of equal training and ex- 
perience, and indicating to them what the future 
holds for them 

The schedule provides seven classifications, as 
follows 

Women teachers, with less than four years’ 
training will be limited to a maximum of $1,200, 
to be reached in the seventh year. 

Women teachers with a bachelor’s degree will 
be given a starting salary of $1,100, increasing 
by $50 each year until a maximum of $1,550 is 
reached in the tenth year, $1,600 in the twelfth 
year, and $1,650 in the fourteenth year. 
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You'll have 


your school 





Arlington seats, chairs and tables greatly enhance the ap- 
pearance of the class room and assembly hall. . 
an atmosphere of refi 
tion and utility. 
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reason to feel proud of 
if it is Arlington-equipped 


. create 


nement and good taste . . . add distinc- 


Arlington seating is scien- 
tifically designed to insure 
proper posture and maximum 
comfort for the student, is 
movable and flexible—con- 
serves vision. Built of superi- 
or wood and metal materials 
attractively and durably fin- 
ished. 


Also manufacturers of a wide line of Auditorium Seating. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 














Dept. B 
No. 1900 . . THE 

Write for complete information 

‘ 40th ANNIVERSARY and catalog. Ask about our free 
lanning and blueprint service. 

1901 - 1941 : 
MADE 
Women teachers with a master’s degree will year, $33.08; the third and subsequent raises, same position, training, and experience qualifica- 


begin with a salary of $1,200, increasing by $50 
each year until a maximum of $1,650 is reached 
in the tenth year, $1,700 in the twelfth year, 
and $1,750 in the fourteenth year. 

Single men teachers, with a bachelor’s degree 
will receive the same salary as women teachers 
with a master’s degree. Those with a master’s 
degree will receive a starting salary of $1,300, 
increasing by $50 each year until a maximum of 
$1,750 is reached in the tenth year, $1,800 in 
the twelfth year, and $1,850 in the fourteenth 
year. 

Married men holding a bachelor’s degree, will 
begin at $1,400, increasing by $50 each year up to 
a maximum of $1,850 in the tenth year, $1,900 
in the twelfth year, and $1,950 in the fourteenth 
year. Those with a master’s degree will receive a 
starting salary of $1,500, increasing by $50 each 
year up to a maximum of $1,950 in the tenth 
year, $2,000 in the twelfth year, and $2,050 in 
the fourteenth year. 

4 Mitchell, S. Dak. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers, providing 
for new minimum and maximum salaries. No in- 
crease is promised for each year, but each will be 
dependent upon the financial situation and the 
ability of the board to pay the increase. 


THE AURORA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The East Side School Board of Aurora, IIL, 
has approved a revised salary schedule, which is 
to go into effect in September, 1941. The new pay 
rates provide increases of $50 in the maximum 
salaries of teachers in the elementary grades, and 
offer additional increases of $50 to teachers with 
degrees. Teachers who enter the system next Sep- 
tember without degrees will receive only the four 
scheduled increases until they receive their 
degrees. 

Under the schedule, teachers with one year’s 
experience, but without degrees, will receive 
$950.90 and regular scheduled increases up to the 
maximum for the group to which they belong. 
The first year increases are $40.52; the second 


$78.14. 

The maximum for teachers without degrees is 
$165.21, except that $86.82 may be added for 
each of three summer school sessions. The ul- 
timate maximum is $1,916.67. 

Teachers with degrees will begin at $1,000.90 
and work up to a maximum of $1,706.21. The 
annual scheduled increases and the increases for 
summer school attendance are the equal to those 
paid nondegree teachers. The ultimate maximum 
after three summer school sessions will be 
$1,966.67. 

Teachers employed after September, 1941, will 
not be eligible to increases above $1,441.24 with 
three summer school credits until they have 
earned a degree. 


DARIEN SALARY SCHEDULE 


Darien, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, prin- 
cipals, assistant principals, department heads, and 
supervisors. The schedule sets the qualifications 
and establishes minimum and maximum salaries 
for each distinctive group. 

All new teachers must be citizens of the United 
States and must hold a Connecticut state cer- 
tificate. Women teachers in the schools will start 
at a minimum salary of $1,200, for teachers with 
four years of training and one year of experience, 
and will go to $3,300 for teachers with seven 
years’ experience or a doctor’s degree, and with 
22 years of experience. Teachers with three years 
or less of training and five years’ experience will 
start at $1,225 and go to a maximum of $2,200 
after 16 years’ experience. Teachers with four 
years of training will reach a maximum of $2,500 
after 18 years’ experience. The maximum for five 
years’ training and 20 years’ experience will be 
$2,800, and after 22 years’ experience a teacher 
will reach a maximum of $3,100. 

The qualifications and minimum salary of prin- 
cipals will be determined in each case by the 
board, but no principal will receive less salary 
than members of the teaching staff having the 


tions 

The maximum salaries of the principals in the 
several schools shall be as follows: Starting at 
five years or less of posthigh school training, 
elementary schools, $3,200, junior high school, 
$3,400; senior high school, $3,600, ranging re- 
spectively to $3,800, $4,000, and $4,200 for over 
seven years’ posthigh school training. The annual 
increment is $100 until maximum is reached. 

Assistant principals, department heads, and su 
pervisors shall receive $200 per annum more than 
the salary set out on the Teachers’ Salary Sched- 
ule for teachers having the same posthigh school 
training and experience qualifications. 

The salary of regular men teachers shall, in 
each case, be $300 per annum more than the 
salary of regular women teachers occupying the 
same step on the schedule. 

Provision is also made for special teachers 
named from the personnel to receive annual com- 
pensation not exceeding $100 in addition to reg- 
ular salaries and compensation for substitute 
teachers at $5 per day for those with four or 
more years of posthigh school training and $4 
per day for those with less. 

Annual increments ranging from $50 to $100 
will be conditioned on the satisfactory comple- 
tion, in the next preceding three years, of not 
less than four points of in-service university 
credits or its equivalent approved by the super- 
intendent of schools before it is taken. 

An annual bonus, maximum $50, will be given 
to a member of the personnel for travel, con- 
tributions to education in the form of books or 
magazine articles, officeholding in major educa- 
tional associations, and attendance at courses not 
recognized for credit by universities, in lieu of 
an in-service training increment under certain 
conditions to be decided by the superintendent 
and “bonus” committee. 

For exceptional services to the school system, 
the board will make a special award of not over 
$100. Ten days are allowed for sick leave with 
full pay. 
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FOR BRIGHTER PROJECTION 


OF VISUAL MATERIAL 


Specify DATE | SCREENS 





THE DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


Ideal where one screen must 
serve several classrooms. Easily 
carried. Quickly set up. It is 
the only screen that can be ad- 
justed in height by merely re- 
leasing a spring lock and raising 
the extension support. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. INC. 


2723 N. CRAWFORD AVE., 


DEPT. 6ASB, 


Reg US. Pat. OR. 


The Screens All Leading Pro- 
jector Manufacturers Use and 
Recommend! 


Tests show that for all practical 
viewing angles, the Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded screen fabric reflects more 
light (without sparkle or glare) 
than any other screen surface. 
This greater light reflective qual- 
ity results in sharp, clearly de- 
fined, brighter screen images. To 
get the full benefit from your vis- 
ual presentations specify Da-Lite 
Screens! 


Da-Lite also makes Matte White 
and Silver surfaces but for all ex- 
cept very unusual conditions 
recommends the Beaded fabric. 


Send for FREE Screen Data Book and 
new low prices on many sizes of Da- 
Lite Screens! 








FOR USE IN CLASSROOMS 
AS WELL AS CORRIDORS, 
THE GYMNASIUM, AND 
OTHER LARGE AREAS 


Here’s double economy and a first aid to reconditioning school 
floors. An interchangeable brush ring transforms the large size 
100 Series Finnell shown above at right into the smaller size ma- 
chine you see in the left-hand illustration. Note the low offset 


design . . 
desks and seats! 


. and how easily this Finnell goes beneath and around 


For free demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone near 
est Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 806 East Street, 


Elkhart, Indiana. 






FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialisls in FLOOR. MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 









CHICAGO, ILL. 









Now! Every School 


Can Use 
Sound -on-Film Aids 


At their low price levels, every school can 
now afford to use talking motion pictures as a 
teaching aid. With these remarkable Ampro- 
sound models, you can project sound pictures 
inexpensively—enywhere and at a moment's 
notice! You simply set up the machine, plug 
it in and turn it on. [t is as simple as that! 
Threading has been simplified so that it is as 
easy as on the ordinary silent projector. They 
also offer extreme quietness of operation, con- 
venient portability and many other unusual 
features. 
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Easy To Operate 


On Model UA, here illustrated, reel arms 
are permanently attached so that they swivel 
into position for instant use. Operating con- 
trols are centralized on one illuminated panel. 
Model UA offers complete mixing of sound 
from film, microphone and phonograph... 
sound and silent speeds... reverse picture 
operation . . . still pictures . . . 750 watt illumi- 
nation . . . fast automatic rewind. . . and numer- 
ous other features. 


Send For Catalog 
Giving full details, descriptions, prices, on 
the complete line of Ampro 16mm. silent, 
convertible to sound and sound-on-film pro- 
jectors. 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Ampro Corporation, (Dept. A.S.B. 641) 
2839 N. Western Ave. 


>THE 400-F_~ 


AN ARISTOCRAT IN 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 


Write for details + also 
catalog of complete line 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 





GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 
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NOW— 


A NEW TOP 


ON THE POPULAR INCH 
AND THREE QUARTER SIZE 


Common Sense Inkwell 


The neat Bakelite cap unscrews with a slight twist 
of the fingers. The cap is non-corrosive, practically 
unbreakable and will prohibit evaporation. This 
inkwell will bring new efficiency to the classroom 
and will save on your annual ink expenditure. 


SEND NOW FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


McKenna Building 
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School Board News 


SSA = REE ~~ RI mE 


4 Fairfield, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved an industrial-arts program, which is ex- 
pected to cost $20,000. 

4 Highland Park, Mich. A budget of $1,234,- 
007 has been adopted by the school board for the 
year 1941, This is a decrease of $7,900 from the 
estimate for 1940. The budget estimate is based 
on the present tax rate of $11.60. 

¢ Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,031,339 for the school 
year 1941, which is an increase of $65,822 over 
1940. The main item in the budget is $790,876 for 
the general or operating fund. Other major items 
are $172,344 for the bond and interest fund, and 
$68,118 for the building fund. The general fund, 
the largest in the schools’ history, represents an 
increase of $98,796 over the amount for 1940. 

@ Lancaster, Ohio. Faced with a financial 
emergency, the school board has authorized Supt. 
Paul Wenger to eliminate four teaching positions 
in order to effect a saving of $5,000. Salary in- 
crements have been suspended for next year, with 
a further saving of $3,000. In addition to these 
economies, building repairs and supply purchases 
will be curtailed. The board anticipates a deficit 
slightly larger than the deficit of $8,000 in 1940. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has 
rearranged its financial schedule to allow for the 
payment of late spring salaries as they fall due. 
The action will make it possible to avoid a con- 
templated deferment of the spring pay rolls until 
midsummer. The pay roll covers services of school 
employees during May and June. 

4 Vinita, Okla. The board of education has 
eliminated all its bonded indebtedness with the 
final payment of $10,000 on its bonds. 

¢ Altoona, Pa. The school board has voted to 
increase the property school tax rate from 16 to 
17 mills for the year 1941-42. The board has ap- 
proved a budget for 1941, calling for expenses of 
$1,670,777, and revenues of $1,676,746. 
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¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $16,399,083 for the year 1941, which 
includes $742,796 for repairs and alterations to 
buildings, and $76,823 for land and new build- 
ings. Of the total amount, $15,184,588 will be 
raised by taxation, which is a reduction of $276,- 
983 from the amount for last year. 

@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,886,000 for 1941, which is 
$21,000 more than the amount expended during 
the past year. The estimated receipts for 1941 
have gone $15,000 over the 1940 figure. 

# Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $611,727 for the school year 
1941-42. Of the total amount, $405,701 has been 
appropriated for instructional salaries. Regular 
salary increments ranging from $50 to $100 have 
been set for all teachers on the salary schedule. 
It is provided that all moneys from state aid, 
over and above $153,000, and exclusive of tuition, 
shall be allocated to those teachers who are be- 
low the salary schedule payment. 

¢ The Sandwich elementary school Dist. 150 
and the Sandwich township high school Dist. 
No. 402, at Sandwich, IIl., held a referendum on 
April 12, when two proposals were approved 
The term of the president was extended from 
one year to three years. A vote was accepted to 
raise the tax rate limit for educational purposes 
to $1.50. 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education 
has proposed a radical curtailment of school ac- 
tivities in order to effect a saving of $100,000 in 
school expenditures during the next year. The 
saving will be effected by the elimination of 
summer playgrounds, school gardens, school cen- 
sus, and community centers. 

@ The school board at Southbridge, Mass., has 
appointed Channing H. Greene as director of 
summer playgrounds. The board has voted to 
give each elementary principal permission to hold 
not more than three afternoon or evening enter- 
tainments in one school year for the purpose of 
raising money for playground equipment or other 
extracurricular needs. 
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IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


The Most Durable 
Hence 
The Most Economica 


Available 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





4 Greenfield, Mass. The school board has in- 
creased the minimum pay for high school clerks 
to $15 per week and maximum to $18 per week 

@ New Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has announced a reorganization of the city school 
system, to offset the decline in pupil enrollment 
The plan includes a reduction of the teaching 
personnel and the possible closing of one school 
Supt. J. A. Fitzgerald has reported to the board 
that there are 1500 less pupils in the schools this 
year. 

¢ Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
added another week to the present school term, 
making a total school year of nine and one half 
months for the year 1941. 

# Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The school board 
has begun plans for the summer maintenance 
program which will include outside painting, re- 
pair of window shades, painting of lockers, furni- 
ture and equipment, overhauling of playground 
equipment, and oiling of the parking lot. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. An advisory educational coun- 
cil of nine members has been appointed, to work 
with the school board in seeking means to ac- 
commodate the increased enrollment as a result 
of the location of a bomber plant in the vicinity 
The members of the council will comprise the 
president of the chamber of commerce, the presi- 
dent of the ministerial alliance, the labor union, 
the university women’s organization, the local 
real estate board, the local newspaper, and the 
local Legion post. 

4 Lewiston, Me. A new rule of the school 
board provides that the high school band shall 
not appear in outside events, except for Mem- 
orial Day and Armistice Day. 

¢ Brockton, Mass. The city solicitor has re- 
cently ruled that the school department may fix 
the salaries of teachers but may not increase the 
salaries of school clerks. The board contends that 
it can establish the salaries of all its employees 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
taken the first step toward putting into active 
effect a 17-year-old merit system for school cus- 
todians, matrons, and engineers. A commission 
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For Windows in Multiple and for Center Pivoted Sash 


The DRAPER X-L SHADING UNIT 


Classroom windows require shading for maximum light en- 
trance. Lighting from top of window can be used more often 
and with much greater distribution than when shade is regu- 
lated from the bottom of the window. 


Darkening a group of windows, no matter how great the width, 
can be as simple and practical as overlapping shade cloth on 
the casings of an ordinary size window. This is accomplished 
by the Draper X-L Shading Unit which will overlap a group of 
shades, one on the other and overlap the space between win- 
dows and wall. No special fixtures are required, except the in- 
verted T-shaped bracket contained shield to which the shades 
are mounted above the window opening. All windows in 
classrooms that are to be darkened should have dual shading. 


Write for literature and free samples of Dratex Cloth in Tan, 


When Planning 
SCIENCE 


them with 
furniture 
that 
will stand 
the test of 
time ...install 


PETERSON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Because of its outstanding excellence Peter- 
son Laboratory Furniture has long been the 
universal favorite of school management 
everywhere. Experience has taught them 
that, because of the extraordinary service 
afforded by Peterson furniture over a long 
stretch of years, it is the most economical 
furniture available. 


Peterson installation experts are always at 
your service in the | or soma of new science 
rooms, or the remodeling of old ones. There 
is no charge for this service. Tell them your 
needs and they will gladly give you the bene- 
fit of their counsel. 






























50 % Years’ 
Experience 
In Making 
Laboratory 
Furniture 

Assures 

Lasting 
Satisfaction 





















































Green, White and Black. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Dept. AA6 





will be appointed to conduct examinations for 
these jobs. It is estimated that about 550 custo- 
dians and 50 matrons and engineers are employed 
in the schools 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a request of Supt. C. V. Courter, provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $10,000 for school 
playground improvements. The improvement 
work will be carried out with the cooperation of 
the Work Projects Administration 

@ Holyoke, Mass. A new eight-hour class in 
machine-shop practice has been established in the 
high school. The class will be in session five days 
each week and will accommodate about 30 men. 

@ Lowell, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved the establishment of vocational classes in 
the Lowell Trade School for workers in the de- 
fense program. An advisory committee has been 
appointed to supervise the vocational classes. 

# St. Louis, Mo. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan of the Department of Agriculture 
to supply school children with milk, at a cost of 
about one cent per half pint. Approximately 
8600 children will be eligible under the plan 

#¢ Duncan, Okla. The school board has pro- 
posed the establishment of classes in welding and 
lathe work as part of the high school vocational 
course 

¢ The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., 
has decreed that henceforth, unless compelling 
reasons interfere, the recommendations of the 
superintendent of schools in the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers shall be observed. In theory, 
the board of education still constitutes a board 
of review for cases of appeal from the superin- 
tendent’s decisions. But it has anncunced in ad- 
vance its intention of abiding by his recommen 
dations, except where there is the most obvious 
cause for contrary action. The board thus holds 
out no encouragement whatever for politics 
within the school system or for obstructive tactics 
behind the superintendent’s back 

@ Greenfield, Mass. A two-year course in Span- 
ish will be offered to pupils above the tenth 
grade, beginning with the school year 1941 







¢ The Federal Government has approved an 
appropriation of $190,546 for the continuance of 
a state-wide nursery school program and the 
establishment of a research and clerical program 
at the State College of Mines in Fort Collins, 
Colo. The state board of education has matched 
this sum with an appropriation of $130,229 to 
continue a nursery school program in 27 cities of 
the state. 

4 Waterbury, Conn. Sewing will be introduced 
in the seventh grade, and cooking in the eighth 
grade, beginning with the new school year in 
September 

@ Wyandotte, Mich. The school board has 
voted to enlarge the commercial department and 
will install adding bookkeeping machines and 
other necessary equipment. Plans have been 
started for a new library, and work has been 
begun on the reconditioning and surfacing of the 
playgrounds. 

@ Omaha, Neb. The school board has been 
asked to approve plans, prepared by the superin- 
tendent of schools for the elimination of midyear 
entrance to kindergartens. It has been found that 
the plan of one semester for the entire year has 
worked out successfully in 26 of the 55 elemen- 
tary schools where it has been tried. Plans are 
under way for the establishment of special min- 
imum standards for future applicants for posi- 
tions as principals or supervisors 

4 Lincoln, Neb. The school board has de- 
cided to establish a uniform rate of fees, deposits, 
fines, and refunds for all of the secondary 
schools. These fees and fines are to obtain in the 
purchase of materials and refunds. 

¢ Kewaunee, Ill. During the year the schools 
have been opened each morning by a _bugler 
giving the call to the colors. All students regularly 
stand at attention, either in their rooms or out 
doors, while the flag is raised and the call given. 

@ Anamosa, Iowa. The school board has 
passed a rule, requiring that all teachers must 
attend a summer school once every three years 
in order to earn five semester college credits. A 
similar rule was in effect some years ago but 


Write for complete catalog now 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., Inc. 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. 





Chicago, U.S.A. 


was changed to permit teachers to substitute a 
summer trip. 

¢ Alpena, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a report of its teachers’ committee, calling 
for a revision of the sick-leave policy. Teachers 
who are absent from duty because of personal 
illness, or because of the death of a member of 
the immediate family, will be paid their full 
salary for such absence, provided the absence 
does not exceed five days during the school year. 

# Kewaunee, Ill. Still pictures in color show- 
ing class activities have been used during the 
school year to show teachers of the same grades 
what is being done and why. Parent-teacher 
groups and other service clubs are also shown 
pictures of work being carried on in the various 
classrooms. Through the use of these pictures 
visits to the actual classrooms are obviated. The 
plan has proved very effective. 

4 Villa Park, Ill. All teachers who are mem- 
bers of the staff of School Dist. No. 45 will be 
required to present a health certificate previous 
to the opening of the school year. 

¢ Lowell, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved rules requiring that in the future all high 
school teachers have at least one college degree 
Teachers in the grade schools must be graduates 
of a teachers’ college. 

@ Ashland, Ky. The school board has estab- 
lished four new departments of instruction in the 
Junior College, to broaden the curriculum and to 
promote closer relations between the college and 
the high school. The courses include commercial 
subjects, industrial arts, home economics, and 
mechanical arts 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION DATES 


Mr. John T. Cate has announced that the 
1941 convention of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials will be held in 
The Ambassador Hotel, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 13 to 16 

The convention program is in preparation. A 
commercial exhibit is planned by Mr. H. W. 
Cramblet, secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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OGERL, SCHOOL CLOSETS 


Are Money 
Savers 


Wet No. 10 School 
Closets in thousands of 
installations throughout the 
country have reduced main- 
tenance costs, cut down 
overhead and practically 
eliminated repair bills. 


























Close every avenue 
—supply your boys and 
girls with this lat- 
est and last safe- 
guard against this 
one remaining 
source of danger 
—the pollution of the 
fresh water supply in 
an Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain by back-flow 
from a stopped-up 
sewer. 















Only in Murdock 
Out Drinking 
Fountains Will You 
Find This Air Lock 


We invite you to write for 
complete details of this latest 
Murdock achievement. 





CLEAN WATER 
CHAMBER OR 
cue 


The Air Lock does 
that. It is effective. No 
mechanical device is 
employed; rather, it re- 
lies upon an Old, Well- 
Known, Recognized 


WASTE 
Principle of Hydraulics. 


wa Rugged construction, with 
VENT PIPE 













VENTURE INJECTOR 





10 SEWER 
Patent Pending 


ally-known Health Au- 
thorities. 


tain is the most sanitary 


THE MURDOCK MFG. G SUPPLY CO., 426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 















Approved by nation- 


Our Air Lock Foun- 


and practical 
outdoor drink- 
ing fountain ob- 
tainable. 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 








DEATH OF DR. HENRY E. BENNETT 

Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, research adviser 
and director of publicity for the American Seat- 
ing Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, on April 28, in Asheville, 
mm &. 

Dr. Bennett, who was 68 years old, had been 
associated with the American Seating Company 
since 1923, and was widely known for his studies 
of posture and its effect upon the health of 
school children. He was credited for many im- 
provements in the design of school and public 
seating. 

He was a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature in the educational field and was the 
author of such articles as “The Battle of Seating 
Equipment,” “The Buying of School Equipment,” 
“Fifty Years of School Seating,” “For Better 
School Auditorium Seating,” “Forty Years of 
School Seating,” “Heights of Kindergarten 
Chairs,” “Measuring School Equipment Values,” 
“School Seats Too High,” “Seating Arrangements 
in the Classroom,” “Table-Arm Chairs: Their Use 
and Abuse,” and “Why Tables and Chairs in the 
Classroom,” all published in the ScHoor Boarp 
Journat. He was also the author of a number 
of books on the subject, including “Psychology 
and Self-Development,” “School Efficiency and 
Posture,” and “Seating.” 

Prior to his association with the American 
Seating Company, Dr. Bennett had been on the 
faculty of the Florida State Normal College, had 
been a member of the Florida Department of 
Education, and a member of the faculty of Wil- 
liam and Mary College. 

Dr. Bennett was born in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
February 6, 1873. He was a graduate of Peabody 
College in the class of 1907. In 1922 he received 
the master’s degree from Chicago, and in 1925 
he earned the Doctor of Philosophy degree at the 
same university. 

Dr. Bennett is survived by his widow, a son 
Lauren, Hinsdale, Ill., and a daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Gay, Williamsburg, Va. 


fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees more efficient operation. 
A thorough, powerful flush 
on less than four gallons of 
water means further savings. 


Furnished in two types: 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 
china bowl, heavy bronze 





and nickeled brass hard- 


ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 
Vogel No. 10-A, same 
specifications as No. 10 
except for concealed pres- 
sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 


Delaware 





A COMMUNITY PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


The public school children and teachers of 
Rochester, N. Y., participated in a musical and 
dramatic pageant, “Ring, Freedom Ring” in June, 
which was the school system’s contribution to 
the spirit of national unity. The pageant com- 
prised 18 continuous episodes in American his 
tory, depicting the story of everyday life from 
the Mayflower Compact to the present America 

The cast of characters included more than a 
thousand pupils, and the story was presented by 
a narrator, dressed as Uncle Sam, speaking to a 
small chiid. Music, pantomime, and tableau gave 
meaning to the tale, while over 650 costumes of 
the different periods depicted American styles 
through the years. The program comprised a 
prologue and eight episodes, depicting the New 
World, the New Nation, Westward Expansion, 


Union Forever, Changing America, America 
Crusading, the Great Depression, and Going 
Forward. 


The pageant was arranged and presented with 
the approval of Superintendent James N. Spin- 
ning and was the result of the collaboration of 
the combined dramatic and music departments 
of the schools. Principal George W. Cooper acted 
as general chairman. He was assisted by Alfred 
Spouse, director of music, and by more than a 
dozen committees who assumed the direction of 
various phases of the production. 


OPEN PREKINDERGARTENS 


The board of education at Winnetka, IIl., has 
voted to open junior kindergartens free, for the 
term beginning next fall, to all children whe reach 
the age of four by September 14. Under the new 
plan, the special admission of five-year-olds by 
test will be discontinued and the placement of a 
child to the preschool department will be deter 
mined by a study of his particular ability and 
maturity. The four-year-old groups will be con- 
ducted in the mornings, and if necessary, in small 
groups in the afternoon. The senior kindergartens 
will continue as formerly, with a morning session 


for the less mature pupils, and an afternoon ses- 
sion for the more mature. The nursery schools 
for two- and three-year-old children will be con- 
tinued as at present on the tuition basis. Supt. 
Carleton Washburne has announced that the 
nursery schools will be continued on the $135 a 
vear tuition basis. 


THE A.A.S.A. TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators will hold its 1942 meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, February 21 to 26. General meetings and 
exhibits will be held in the city auditorium 


COAL PRICES 


The Consumer’s Counsel Division, of the U. 
S. Department of the Interior, has announced a 
study to redetermine costs of production and re- 
vise minimum prices of coal. The division will 
collect data on the initial effect of age increases 
so that the coal division and all parties may 
have evidence on which to base any proposal to 
add to the 1940-41 costs of production, The end 
is sought of the reduced industrial use classifica- 
tion which seems to penalize domestic and other 
users of coal. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The school board of Dist. No. 126, Seaton, Ill., has 
reorganized with the election of J. C. Retry, as president, 
and FLoyp CARLSON as secretary 

@ The school board at Henry, IIl., 
HAUBER as president, 
secretary. 

@ The board of education of New York City has re- 
organized with the re-election of James MARSHALL as 
president, and Ertswortn B. Buck as vice-president 


has elected Ben H 
and CuHartes A. BouRDETTE as 


CONVENTIONS 


Annual School Administrators’ Conference, 
Tenn. Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, Nashville 


June 10-21. 
at Nashville, 
secretary 

June 19-21. American Library Association, at 
Mass. Carl H. Milam, Chicago, IIl., secretary 

June 20-July 3. National Education Association, at 
Boston, Mass. W. E. Givens, Washington, secretary 


Boston, 
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THE 


66 
LINE 


The frame of the 66 line is 14-gauge, 1’’ x34” 
Beaded Rolled Channel Steel. 


Patterns may be furnished with ‘‘U’’ shaped 
back leg or four individual legs. 


Furnished with steel back panel, steel or 
veneer seat panel, or upholstered seat and 


back if desired. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs. 


READING, MICHIGAN 





OUR FLOORS 


— will look better, last longer and cost less to maintain when you keep 
them in shape with these time, labor and money saving UPCO Products. 


1 PATCH WITH ite on cor sosteation 
SPEEDCRETE 

















Mixes with water only. Bonds perfectly 
to original surface. More resistant to 
wear than cement. Can be painted. 


A clear, transparent, lustrous Bake- 
lite product for brush or mop applica- 
tion. Nothing better for gym floors and 
equipment, desks, etc. Tough, elastic, 
durable. High resistance to washing 
solutions. Won't rubber burn. 


9 SEAL—WITH 
RESISTO-SEAL 


A new, synthetic, porcelain-like enamel. 
Covers 50% more area solidly in one 
coat. Great resistance to wear by abra- 
sion and strong washing solutions. & 
attractive colors. 


8 ENAMEL—WITH 
CONCRETONE 


4 WAX—WITH 
CRYSTAL ROCK 


Test these labor and money savers on your own floors. Check and 
send coupon for FREE SAMPLES NOW. 


----- THE UPCO COMPANY ----- 


4810 Lexington Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen —(_) Please send me samples of all above products 
Please send me samples checked below 


oO} O2 O 3 O 4 








A well balanced, self-polishing wax for 
all types of floors. Drys quickly. Hard, 
clear and tough. Non-slippery. Pro- 
vides exceptional wearing surface. High 
water resistance. 












Name 


School 


Address 
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EADMASTER Hawkins of Bedlam 

High is not addressing this admonition 
to the Swiss students in his school . . . but to 
the entire student body. You can hardly 
blame the youngsters for shrieking and croon- 
ing in Bedlam’s halls because of the remark- 
able echo they can produce. Even footsteps 
and lowered voices make a constant din 
disturb classroom and library work. 

Instead of addressing a plea to his pupils, 
Headmaster Hawkins should have gone 
directly to his School Board and presented 
this case for sound-absorbing ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Corkoustic: “Gentlemen, Cork- 
oustic—the cork ceiling material—soaks up 
sound the way—er-—-a sponge soaks up 
water. Our corridors, library, cafeteria, and 
gymnasium could be kept tip-toe quiet! And 
Corkoustic would eliminate excess reverbera- 
tion of sound in our auditorium. Further- 
more, vacuum-cleaning or washing Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic is easy. Repainting 
doesn’t affect its acoustical efficiency. Its 
attractive pastel colorings reflect light effi- 
ciently, improving illumination—it’s a good 
insulator against heat loss, too!” 

Would you like the facts about this modern 
acoustical material for your school? Write 
for ““Tune Out Noise” to Armstrong 
Cork Co., Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 1246 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Corkoustic and Temcoustic 
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SAVE 


with proper shading 


Defective vision in school age children is caused 
chiefly by faulty window shading. Only with double 
roller shades of a translucent material can you suc- 
cessfully control glaring sunlight. You get this eye- 
sight protection for your pupils with Beckley-Cardy's 
SIGHTSAVER Double Roller Shade No. 105 A. 
The efficient double roller mounting of this shade 
provides separate adjustment for shading the top and 
bottom sash. 


precious vision 








No. 105 A. Sightsaver Shade with Demountable Feature 


Supertex Shade Material 


Supertex is a translucent shade cloth that reduces 
glaring sunshine to a soft, glowing light. Supertex is 
a cotton duck material, vat-dyed to a soft, taupe 
color that is fadeproof and pleasing to the eye. It 
has no chemical or paint filler to dry out and crack. 
Supertex will outwear three shades of ordinary 
material. 


FREE Supertex sample 


See for yourself the pleasant color and translucent, 
long-wearing quality of Supertex. A generous sample 
of Supertex shade cloth is yours for the asking. Just 
drop a card or note in the mail today, while you are 
still thinking about it. 


DEGALET- CARD) 


1632 


INDIANA AVENUE * 


CHICAGO 
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THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR’S 
RELATION TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


(Concluded from page 53) 


school district, to select the personnel, and to 
perform all other duties essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the schools. 

“From the district’s viewpoint, the board of 
education of which we are the representatives, 
is considered as the local legislative body, to 
which are entrusted by law the responsibilities 
for planning, executing, and appraising the 
district’s educational program. The board is a 
lay agency which operates in the best interests 
of the state and of the people of the local 
school district.” 

Speaking on the board’s relation to the 
state education department, Mrs. Latshaw 
said: “While we, as directors, are considered 
as representing the general administrative au- 
thority for the school district, we may also be 
considered as members of a popular represen- 
tative agency to which the state has assigned 
responsibility for the conduct of educational 
community affairs. We serve as a_ social 
stabilizer through which it is possible to har- 
monize through long-term policies the inter- 
ests and demands of the layman and the tech- 
nically trained professional worker. 

“The professional workers, due to their 
status and specialized training are not always 
able to interpret correctly the needs of the 
community. The teacher must view problems 
from the teaching rather than the social view- 
point. The school director, therefore, must be 
able to protect the community and the school 
children from the overzealous activity of the 
professional personnel who occasionally min- 
imize or ignore the broader social demands.” 

Commenting on the betterment of local 
schools, Mrs. Latshaw pointed out that the 
partnership idea should be applied to local 
school organization and operation and should 
be clearly recognized by the school directors 
They should be conscious of the peculiar de- 
velopment of education in the United States 
and of the constructive part that parents 
must take in cooperating with the schools in 
the solution of instruction problems 

School directors, according to Mrs. Lat- 
shaw, have the rare privilege and opportunity 
of bringing about a better and closer coopera- 
tion on the part of teachers, parents, and 
pupils. The expansion of this partnership idea 
places squarely before the school directors the 
responsibility for constantly acting in the in- 
terests of the whole people rather than allow- 
ing themselves to be influenced by special 
interest groups. “It is essential,” she said, 
“that school directors should bear in mind 
that the school is only one important agency 
in the complete process and that it is nec- 
essary to be aware of the need for essential 
cooperation as opposed to academic aloofness. 
It is necessary to work intelligently with all 
organized community agencies in the improve- 
ment of public education.” 


MAJOR SUPERVISORY 
SERVICES 
(Concluded from page 20) 


30. That continuous evaluation be made 
concerning the instructional effectiveness of 
teaching materials. 

31. That provision, selection, and utiliza- 
tion of instructional materials be the concern 
of every supervisory officer to the degree 
that he is responsible for improving the in- 
structional program 
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CENTRAL CONCEPTS OF A 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 31) 


intolerable thing” as President Wilson de- 
scribed it in 1917, “without conscience of 
honor or capacity for covenanted peace” is 
again on the highways of the world and has 
unequivocally taken its position. It is a sad 
commentary on this most schooled of the cen- 
turies, that force — overwhelming destructive 
force —is the only thing that can save our 
civilization 

With confidence in the ultimate success of 
the powers making for righteousness that we 
shall have the opportunity, it is important that 
in the spirit of Plato we face the fundamental 
problems first, and then follow the argument 
wheresoever it leads. In this way the enormous 
social energies, in the form of expenditures 
used for education, will return a hundredfold 
the investment in public welfare and enriched 
individual life in the four realms of being, 
and there will come true the dream of good 
men and freemen everywhere: a new earth 
and a new heaven. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
APPROACHES A PROBLEM 


(Concluded from page 60) 


the dollar and cents angle of this proposition 
My insurance company is so interested in my 
health that periodically it offers to me a free 
health examination. I make use of this service, 
for I am not willing to have it said that some 
group of persons unknown to: me are more 
interested in my health than I am. Your case 
is similar to mine. Isn’t it? 

When, Senior, will the chance to take this 
Mantoux test be made so easy as here in school? 
When you are gone from us, who will remind 
you of your obligation to yourself? 

Just one parting plea, Senior. Let’s complete 
the record! You have read the “Sentinel.” You 
have heard this proposition discussed by our 
biology students with their questions and an- 
swers. What are you going to do about it? Take 
the Mantoux! And here’s to your “goot healdth!” 

A Friend 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


The Montana School Board Association held 
its fifteenth annual meeting in Billings, on April 
13 and 14, with members of boards in 300 dis- 
tricts represented. President John F, Patterson, 
of Missoula, presided at the sessions. 

The meeting was opened with an address of 
welcome by Mayor Charlie T. Trott, followed 
by a response by Mr. A. E. Dye, of Roundup 
President Patterson stressed the successful work 
done by the school committee at the last legisla- 
tive session. Mr. Boyd F. Baldwin, of Terry, 
gave an address on the subject, “The Use of 
Radio by the School Board Association.” Reports 
of the publication committee were made by 
Chairman J. L. Gleason, of Livingston. Reports 
from the legislative committee were received from 
Mr. V. F. Gibson, of Great Falls. Round-table 
discussions were held, with members from various 
sections of the state exchanging ideas and prob- 
lems. At the annual banquet in the evening Lieut 
Gov. Ernest T. Eaton, president of the Poly- 
technic Institute, was the guest speaker 

The Tuesday session was opened with a talk 
by Mrs. R. H. Jesse, of Missoula, speaking on 
“Teaching Children Democracy.” A_ discussion 
period followed on “The Defense Program and 
the Schools,” conducted by Ralph Kenck. Mr 
E. L. Marvin, of Billings, gave a report of the 
activities and finances of the association 

The meeting closed with the election of the 
following officers for the year 1941: 

President, John F. Patterson, Missoula; first 
vice-president, A. E. Dye, Roundup; second vice- 
president, William Hunter, Sr., Klein; third vice- 
president, W. F. Stiezg, Plevna; secretary-treasurer, 
E. L. Marvin, Billings 
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PIONEER SCHOOL BOARD 
PRACTICES 


(Concluded from page 26) 
constitution of the United States and the 
constitution of the state of Ohio, and that 
you will faithfully and impartially dis- 
charge the duties of director in and for 
the sub district Number four Wayne 
Township Belmont County, Ohio, accord- 
ing to Law, and to the best of your 
abilities.” He apparently did as he so 
faithfully promised because aside from 
Cadwallader Foulke he was clerk of the 
district for a longer time than any other 
man, and it was upon his farm that the 
record was found. 


From Pupil to Teacher in Two Terms 


It is no unusual thing in the later years 
of the record to find a pupil in school one 
term, and teaching the school the next 
term. This isn’t as strange as it might 
sound, since the age of scholars ranged 
from 5 to 20. In the later years, almost all 
of the teachers were taken from within the 
district itself. 

The book ends as it began, simply with 
a note in regard to the hiring of the teach- 
er for the year 1882. It is an unfinished 
story which is still being unfolded. It is 
a story which might well be repeated of 
a thousand schools in our land where an 
often unlettered and unschooled pioneer 
people determined that their children 
should have the thing which they had 
been denied. The amounts spent for edu- 
cation seem trifling and laughable to us 
now, but they were deadly serious busi- 
ness to those people of yesterday. They 
sacrificed much that they might boast of 
the prowess of their children in the three 
R’s. In judging such a school and in judg- 
ing these teachers one point stands out. 
These men, and later, women, were at- 
tempting to carry out the functions which 
we now delegate to at least three organiza- 
tions, the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and the teacher-training institution. 
It is from the primordial stem of the 
pioneer school that our highly organized 
system of modern education has grown. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 
(Concluded from page 28) 
principles are clarified may be taken for 
granted. In the judgment of the writer the 

following statements are warranted: 

1. Responsibility for transportation 
should be divided among local, state, and, 
where they exist, intermediate units. 

2. Each responsibility should be placed 
where it can best be done. Varying con- 
ditions in the states will warrant different 
allocations. In case of doubt, leave the 
responsibility with the locality or the in- 
termediate district. The state has plenty 
to do without undertaking the control of 
details. 

3. The state should: 

a) Establish and administer minimum 
standards wherever these are shown to be 
desirable: certainly as regards the deter- 
mination of standards for vehicles and in- 
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spection to see that those standards are 
being maintained possibly as regards those 
who should be transported, the maximum 
length of the haul, and the essential quali- 
fications of drivers. 

b) Prescribe any necessary reporting 


and accounting forms that will enable all | 


concerned to know what are the important 
policies and practices and what the whole 
program costs. 

c) Assist in financing the transporta- 
tion program on some basis considered 
sound under existing conditions. A few 
states, like Ohio, have sought an answer 
through research; as yet most states have 
done nothing of a significant nature along 
this line. 

d) Exert leadership in every phase of 
the transportation program. For example: 
interpret and distribute data regarding 
policies and practices; urge (and probably 
in time require) each local unit to measure 
the quality of its transportation program; 
carry on research on problems that are 
too complex for the localities to deal with 
without discouraging localities, interme- 
diate units or research agencies from doing 
as much as possible; give consultation 








service with the attitude not of exerting | 


pressure, except where conditions are in- 
defensible, but of bringing to local officers 
the best that is known. 

The performance of all these functions 
will require a larger state force than is 
now available anywhere so far as the pres- 
ent writer has information. 


DOUBLE STANDARD 
SCHOLASTIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS? 


(Concluded from page 32) 


the time will be ripe to turn it over to the 
student body for its approval. Since council 
members represent the home rooms (one 
member and an alternate), it will be relatively 
an easy matter to arouse and direct discus- 
sions along this line. 

In some respects, the whole eligibility mat- 
ter is at variance with modern trends in edu- 
cation. Many educators, students of present 
educational philosophy, are confident that 
there is no place in the school program for 
curricular requirements to limit participation 
in athletic programs. However, until such a 
time as all boys in school may take part in 
football, basketball, baseball, and the other 
interscholastic sports, regardless of the stand- 
ing they maintain in their subjects, there is 
a feeling in our school that the class president, 
the secretary of the girls’ council, or any stu- 
dent taking part in activities should also meet 
certain scholastic standards. 

What do you think of this plan? Isn’t it 
more fair? If you haven’t tried a similar 
scheme, “why not now?” 





_—$]V<$$ $$ 


@ Mr. Witiiam A. Krincarp, of Montpelier, Vt., has 
been elected superinendent of schools at Summit, N. J. 
Mr. Kincaid, a graduate of Ohio University and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been a resident of 
Montpelier since 1930, and has been superintendent 
during all that time. 

@ Henry GrirritH has been elected president of the 
school board at Macon, Mo. 

@ Ernest H. Poot has been elected president of the 
school board at Ottawa, III. 

@ Jay Rrnaparcer has been elected treasurer of School 
Dist. 81, of Alta Vista, Kans. 


@ Jack Copetanp has been 
John, Kans. 


elected treasurer of the 


school board at St 






Get the UTMOST 
from School Movies! 


HE educational 

motion picture 
bestows its full 
benefits only where 
educators know how to: (1) train 
teachers; (2) integrate films with the 
curriculum; (3) extend the uses of 
motion pictures; (4) select effective 
equipment; (5) administer the visual 
educational program. 


A new book, Filmo on the Faculty, 
available on request, describes tested 
methods formeeting these problems. 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 
All-purpose School 16mm. Sound 
Film Projector, Now Only $339 


The popularity of this versatile Bell & Howell 
model has led to production economies 
which are passed on to schools in a new, 
low price. Filmosound “Utility” has ample 
capacity for the auditorium, yet is easily 
portable forclassroom use. Reproduces silent 
as well as sound films. Has clutch for still 
projection, reverse for running film back- 
ward, and provisions for using microphone, 
phonograph turntable, and disc recorder. 
This is but one of a complete line of pro- 
jectors. There's a B&H model for every 
school need. 


ORDER NOW to Assure September Delivery 


If you intend to get new motion picture pro- 
jectors for the autumn term, your order 
should be placed now. Because of abnormal 
demands for raw materials, we cannot 
promise that late summer and autumn orders 
can be filled promptly. Order now to avoid 
delayed delivery! 


A B&H Visual Education Specialist 
Is Near You 


Bell & Howell maintains a staff of fully in- 
formed, capable, factory-trained Visual Edu- 
cation Specialists to help you solve any 
school motion picture problem, both before 
and after purchase. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send: ( ) Free book, Filmo on the 
Faculty; ( ) literature on Filmosounds. 
Name 

School 

Address 

ee "_..State.___..aseu 6-41 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


A HUMAN EDITOR 


Every schoolman knows or should know the 
power of the newspaper in his town. 

I had been elected to serve as superintendent 
in a small town. After I arrived in the town one 
of the first visits I made was to the newspaper 
office to get acquainted and to subscribe for the 
paper. 

While there the editor came to his door and 
asked me to come into his office. I was quite 
impressed with him. He had a very well-ap 
pointed office with suitable furniture and with 
numerous pictures of celebrities who had sent 
him autographed portraits in appreciation of his 
criticisms. 

I enjoyed my visit. 

In the course of the conversation, however, he 
asked me what my attitude was toward extracur 
ricular activities. I said, “I believe in them.” 

Imagine my surprise on receiving the paper 
the next day to read an editorial entitled — “The 
Social Whirl Is About to Begin.” The article was 
a bitter tirade against high school social life and 
especially against extracurricular activities. 

I took my paper immediately to the editor’s 
office, and presented the matter to him by saying 
that, although I had said I believed in extracur 
ricular activities, in no way had I intimated that 
these would deteriorate into a social whirl. I 
asked that he withhold further judgment until 
time had proved my point. If he then found 
things bad, to go ahead and hit me all he wanted 
to. 

He said he considered that fair and that he 
would be glad to enter such an agreement. 

I stayed in the town 10 years and never once 
again did he say anything unpraiseworthy of me 
or of the school program. He gave me the best 
support I have ever had from a newspaper. At 
times he said better things than I deserved. — Hal 
Adams. 


In Oxford! 


The professor tore his trousers. He took them 
to the Oxford tailor who, knowing his customer, 
said: “Euripides?” 

“Eumenides,” replied the professor. — Teachers 
World, London. 


Mother Could Talk 


Two small boys were discussing the capabilities 
of their mothers, who were active club members. 

“My mother can talk on just about any sub- 
ject,” one lad declared quite proudly. 

“Aw, shucks,” retorted the other, my mother 
can talk without any subject at all.” — The Echo 





Persevering ! 

Mrs. Jones was very pleased when the first- 
term report on her son said: “Jones Minor is 
trying.” When the second-term report stated, 
“Jones Minor is still trying,’ she thought how 
persevering her boy was. The third-term report, 
however, removed all doubts. It read, “Jones 
Minor is most trying.” — Teachers World. 
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School Buyers’ News 


Da-Lite Announces Reduced Screen Prices 

The Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., 2723 N. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced new, 
reduced prices on all Model B screens. 

The popular hanging screen, consisting of a 
glass-beaded fabric, with spring-roller mounting 
in a metal case, is used in classrooms and lecture 
rooms in schools and educational institutions. All 
sizes of this model have been reduced in price 
The 39 by 52-in. size is now $11.50; the 22 by 
32-in. size is $6; a new size, 84 by 84 in., has been 
added. Prices are slightly higher on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The convenient tripod screen, consisting of 
glass-beaded surface, with spring-roller mounting 
in a metal case, has been reduced in seven of its 
twelve sizes. The 39 by 52-in. size is now $20; the 
price is slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. 

New literature containing all of the new prices 
will be sent to any school official who will write 
the firm at 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Announce New Library Equipment Catalog 


The Standard School Equipment Company, 
Siler City, N. C., has announced its new library 
furniture catalog for 1941. 

This catalog of 39 pages, illustrates and de- 
scribes the firm’s complete line of library furni 
ture, including charging desks, periodical racks, 
display racks, card catalog cabinets, drawer files, 
filing cases, tables, bookcases, chairs, and office 
furniture. 

The Standard Company has a high reputation 
for high quality wood furniture and its knowl 
edge and technical training have been combined 
to produce substantial and well-designed library 
equipment. Complete information will be avail 
able upon request. 


Announce New Phonograph Recordings 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35 Thirty-fifth 
Ave., New York City, has announced a new 
series of phonograph recordings entitled, “The 
Growth of Democracy.” 

These records which were recorded in the 
world’s finest sound studio by artists of outstand 
ing ability, offer 20 recordings on authenticated 
dramatizations of silent episodes in the develop 
ment of democratic institutions. The subjects 
include the Magna Carta, the Mayflower Com- 
pact, Penn and religious liberty, Bacon’s rebellion, 
Locke on Human Rights, freedom of the press, 
the stamp tax proposal, Declaratior of Inde 
pendence, and the Constitution. 


Announce Pneumatic Insertion Thermostats 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has announced two ad- 
ditions to their line of pneumatic controls — new 
Master and Submaster Insertion Thermostats. 

These two controls perform important func- 
tions. The Submaster thermostat is used to oper- 
ate valves or dampers to control the temperature 
of air within a room or building. The Master 


New Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Submaster 
Heat Control. 





thermostat, which measures the temperature of 
outdoor air, automatically resets the control point 
of the Submaster as the outdoor air changes. In 
a hot-water heating system, for instance, it may 
be used to raise or lower the water temperature 


in proportion to the drop or rise of outdoor 
temperature. 


June, 1941 


A sensitive rod and tube type of element per- 
mits an accurate control over a wide range of 
temperatures, since both controllers have a scale 
range of 20 to 120 deg. F. The Submaster may be 
adjusted to increase the control point, and the 
Master may be adjusted to produce the desired 
change in control point as the temperature of 
the outdoor air changes. 

In the new thermostat controls, all adjust- 
ments are enclosed within the case to discourage 
tampering. They are readily accessible and re- 
pairs are easy to make when the covers are 
removed. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, 2950 Fourth Ave., South Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Announce New Filmosound Library Catalog 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., have announced a new supplement 
to the Filmosound Library Catalog, which brings 
the total of titles included under the “our colorful 
world” series to 37 single reels, for the most part 
silent, dealing with various geographical regions. 
The list includes a series of five on American 
National Parks, one on Indian life today, and 
one on Porto Rico. There has also been prepared 
a series of nine new reels on wild life, dealing 
mostly with birds of various species. A total of 
27 cartoons in natural color is offered, as well as 
other subjects representing a wide variety from 
agriculture to Shakespeare 


Announce New Vacuum Cleaner 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, 
Ind., has announced a new industrial vacuum 
c'eaner, which possesses sufficient suction power 
at the nozzle to pick up a piece. of lumber six 
feet long. It has a pickup efficiency which is 
aided by a unique double-action squeegee inserted 





Continental Commercial Vacuum Cleaner 


Lifts 6-Ft. Plank. 


at the nozzle, which piles up dust or water be- 
neath the suction intake both on the forward 
and return stroke of the wand. 

This new cleaner operates so quietly that it 
cannot be heard beyond a closed door. It has 
been built for use in all large buildings, especially 
in schoo’'s, libraries, and other institutions. Re- 
placeable squeegees are available for suctioning 
water from floors, cleaning solution from rugs, 
and dust from bare floors. The cleaner may be 
adjusted for either dry or wet pickup. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


New Page Chain-Link Fence Catalog 

The Page Fence Association, Monessen, Pa., has 
announced a new and improved fence catalog 
The catalog is divided into sections so that the 
buyer may quickly select the fence for his par- 
ticular need. Each section is devoted to a par- 
ticular type of fence and is complete with pic- 
tures, descriptions, and specifications. Technical 
details are illustrated by simple line drawings so 
that unimportant, confusing details are eliminated 
Complete information is available upon request. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 


New Erpi Catalog of Sound Films 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-fifth 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., has announced 
a new catalog, containing 72 pages devoted to 
sound films for instructional uses in the classroom. 
The catalog lists a wide variety of subjects, in- 
cluding social studies, geology, artcrafts, music, 
science, and animal life. A copy will be sent to 
any school official, or teacher who requests it. 


New Mimeograph Equipment 


A new mimeograph illuminated drawing board, 
having as its outstanding feature remarkable 
maneuverability, has been announced by the A. 
B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIl. 

This Model 10 board is capable of rapid ad- 
justment and may be changed to any angle for 
easy, speedy stencil illustration work. It is de- 
signed for increased efficiency and comfort, and 
the glass top is set in a wide, smooth, one-piece, 
unbroken surface which insures precise control 
of the T square. A light switch insures even dis- 
tribution of lighting and a receptacle is provided 
for holding mimeograph styli and drawing 
instruments. 





New Dick Illuminated Drawing Board. 
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This new drawing board is light in weight and 
sturdy, and its attractive design and finish har- 
monize with all duplicator models. Complete in- 
formation is available upon request. 


DeVry Elects New Officers 


The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., has reorganized with the election of 
new officers. Mr. William C. DeVry, formerly 
sales manager, has succeeded to the presidency of 
the company which was held by his late father, 
Herman A. DeVry. 

Mr. Edward B. DeVry, formerly secretary of 
the company, has been made secretary-treasurer 
of the corporation and president of the firm’s 
educational subsidiary, DeForest Training, Inc. 

Both William and Edward DeVry are grad- 
uates of Senn High School, Chicago, and attended 
the University of Illinois. Edward was graduated 
from Northwestern University and Armour 
Institute. 


Announce New Maintenance Helps 


The Upco Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced four new products which will be found 
useful in lowering floor maintenance costs. 

One product is “Speedcrete,”’ which is used for 
patching or resurface work. It is quick and easy 
in application and bonds perfectly to the original 
surface. 

The second is “Resisto-seal,’ a clear, trans- 
parent, lustrous Bakelite product, for brush or 
mop application on gymnasium floors, equip- 
ment, and desks. 

The third is “Concretone,” a synthetic, porce 
lain-like enamel, which resists wear by abrasion 
and washing solutions. It covers a large area 
solidly in one coat. 

The fourth is “Crystal Rock,” a balanced, self- 
polishing wax for floors. It dries quickly, is non- 
slippery, provides a good wearing surface, and is 
resistant to water. 

The firm offers to send free samples of any of 
the four products to any school official who will 
write to the company at 4810 Lexington Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Announce New Playground Unit 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, IIL, 
manufacturers of playground equipment, have 


87 


just announced their latest playground unit, the 
“Stratosphere,” a streamlined version of the 
seesaw. 

The new model, although only 9 ft. 8 in. in 
size, attains a high altitude, thé seats are de- 
signed to keep them parallel to the ground, and a 
sturdy, hoop-stile handle is provided for holding. 
A set of “levelizer” bars are attached to the upper 
fulcrum, to equalize any differences in weight 
between the two riders. The unit is designed for 





Porter’s New “Stratosphere” Seesaw 
for Schools. 


safety; all moving parts are airtight, and great 
care has been taken to insure children against 
possible injury. 

The “Stratosphere” seesaw is available in single 
or double units. Complete information is available 
upon request. 


—— — * — 


@R. E. Werner has been elected president of the 
school board at Dubuque, Iowa. 

@ Martin Hatverson has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Sheboygan, Wis 

@ The school board at Vandalia, Ill., has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. Mark Greer as president, and 
W. B. Teprick as secretary 

@ The school board at Springfield, Il!l., has reorganized 
with the election of A. J. Davis as president, and Paut 
M. ANGLE as vice-president. 
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More Functional “Math” Texts 





A Differentiated Program in High School 


The 20 Per Cent Who 
Go on to College 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


A text which presents all the features of plane geometry 
in the most adaptable form for teaching. The tradi- 
tional introduction and five books of plane geometry 
are here organized into twenty units. These smaller in- 
tegrated parts of the subject matter enable the teacher 
and pupil to organize, summarize, and consolidate the 


material at frequent intervals. $1.68 





FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Comprehensiveness, student interest, and teachability 


are effectively combined in this text which meets all 


college entrance requirements. $1.32 


SECOND -YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 





This text incorporates all the distinguishing features of 
the first book, providing sufficient material for either 


a third semester or an entire second year of algebra. 


$1.40 





THE BRUCE 


806 Montgomery Building 


Mathematics Which Provides 


Write for copies of these “Math” texts for thirty days’ study 


PUBLISHING 


For: 








The 80 Per Cent Who 
Do Not Go on to College 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. Felker 
A specialized and advanced course in the practical ap- 
plication of mathematics for the student who has de- 
cided to become a machinist or toolmaker. It contains 
twenty chapters — the first ten devoted to a review of 
arithmetic, applied algebra, applied geometry, and 
shop trigonometry; the second ten chapters apply this 


math to fundamental machine-shop processes. $2.20 


APPLIED 


MATHEMATICS 
(For Boys) 


By James F. Johnson 
A course for boys which makes more practical applica- 
tion of elementary mathematics to everyday problems 


in industrial activities, manufacturing, and trade work. 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 


The basic mathematical fundamentals for girls applied 
to practical problems relative to the various trades 


open to women and to homemaking. $1.40 
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a. i. . OU need all three factors in any heating and 
| Sa a ventilating installation but the third, ad- 
GC ae 4 WLELtt 7 equate control, is responsible for the successful 


DESIGN ; “ | operation of the system. 


The finest engineering and mechanical equip- 
ment will produce the desired results only when 
the system is adequately controlled. Adequate 
control may be electric, pneumatic, or a combina- 


Fl | | | tion of the two, depending upon unbiased judg- 
Wp | . 


rai 4 ment of the job requirements ... Minneapolis- 
sod : ® Honeywell, the only manufacturer of a complete 
* EQUIPMENT. > ton el <kpoeeeln a 
: : supply such unbiased judgement regarding 
either large or small installations. An M-H rep- 
resentative is available for consultation without 
cost or obligation. 


LN, Nn Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 2830 
¥ Adequate | | Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


! Canadian Plant: Toronto. European Plant: London. 
CONTROL x & | Company owned branches in 49 other cities. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


THE MODUTROL SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC CONTROL 
mcs @ Wn a ok ae ob a me Mom mee mm & Se omcmc i a Sele 5 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING AND RECORDING S$ ij $ T E M b) 


“The Young Orator” 
Village Public 


chool in 1874 


Discover how this new seatin g 
makes school life amazm gly easter 


NLY a few years ago pupils had to acquire their knowledge under 

most discouraging conditions. Teaching was done the hard way 
with none of the benefits of modern buildings, equipment or methods 
available today. 


Among the many blessings that young Americans enjoy today is the 
vastly improved school seating which reaches its epitome in the new 
American Universal and American Envoy lines. 


This new seating contributes in truly an amazing degree to easier 
school life. It is the most beautiful, most efficient and most easily han- 
died school seating ever designed. Pupils do better work when given 
the comfort, good posture assistance and sight conservation advan- 
tages it affords. 


Discover how very reasonable this new furniture is in price. Also, 


let us explain an easy plan whereby you can have it for your school 
this year. 


As advertised in 


TIME  (algeemameee oman 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 











It's easy and comfortable to sit erect in | 

this new American Universal desk- 

seat. An ingenious book-rest saves pre- 

cious eyesight. Plenty of room inside for 

books and papers. Adjustable. Movable. 
Streamlined. 


Company 


MICHIGAN 


b's" (oy a Co MB C-t- Co (-) ab te ol tl ob Com-1--Letele MB \VE-tehtbt.Coldtbe-) a-Be) Bulel tlele) E 
WU st-r Lec WEP -Uiloblcopalttes Mire CCobttterMt-bele MM Be-bel-jele)ac-LeleyeMel-1-Leber>, 
Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 














